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8,320" Burlingtons %, 
the U. S. Navy- = 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U.S. battleships. 

Practically every vessel in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U.S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority. : 
A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to“make good” on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 
the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch, If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere, 


|- Jewel $<350 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 
oo. BOA aed rock-bottom price— yes, “bed rock-bottom price” — the lowest price at which the 

1 le P 


: e / You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
EE t rst ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 
f * obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval, 


Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in 
the coupon or on a letter. or post card now 
and get your Burlington Watch book free 
and prepaid. You will know a lot more 
about watch buying when you read it. Too, you 
will see handsome illustrations in full color of all 
the néwest cases from which you have to choose. 
The booklet is free. Merely send your name and 
address on the coupon, : 


Burlington Watch Company, 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 9454 Chicago, Ill, 
Canadian Office:338Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 9454 : 
19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) 
your free book on watches with full explanation of 


your cash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlington 
Watch, s 
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A Two-Part Novelette — Part One 
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Now as 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awakening. 


Í There probably is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United States upon 
. whom the past five years has not had a profound effect. 


Great reforms are being hastened and this will be a better and 
cleaner world after the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. The participation of the United States as never before 
in the world’s affairs has brought to the people new interests not limited to the neighborhood, town or city in which they 
live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has been wrought in men’s minds, a miracle in which there is a tre- 
mendous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, as never before. Where can people 
find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many different subjects in which they are interested, 


' as a consequence of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world’s greatest 


guide to correct and authoritative information—The Encyclopaedia Britannica.. The Britannica furnishes practical, 
detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the business man, to the manufacturer, to the importer, to the worker 
The Britannica will give a foundation for study of subjects which will be uppermost in our minds for 


years tocome. It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new thoughts, new work and new interests. 

















A Complete Library of Knowledge. 


But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate articles fs 
more than a guide for the enterprising business man of the 
United States, fitting him to be a citizen of the world—a world 
merchant. The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge 
on every subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand 

: every branch of science, industry, literature, art, religion, in- 
ventions and engineering; history and race development; wars 
and peace; architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, edu- 
cation, steam, electricity, geology and geography, biography, 
law and physics. You and your family will find in the Bri- 
tannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred questions 
which every day come to your mind and to your wives’ and 
children’s minds—it will tell you more about everything than 
you can get from any other source. 


What Is Before Us? 


There are many serious post-war problems confronting us. 
i Do you understand the tendencies in our industrial life? Why 
: are the prices of commodities high? Will wages go still higher 
‘or down? Will the cost of living gradually drop? Is there 
likely to be some great cataclysm that will serve to send prices 
and wages tumbling downward? Are you inclined to be 
stampeded with fear of what is before us? Are you sitting 


BUT YOU 
MUST ACT 
QUICKLY 


Our present small stock of sets is printed on the 
genuine India paper—the light, thin but opaque sheet 
which has proved an ideal medium on which to print 
Act today—NOW—by 
clipping the coupon and sending for the beautifully 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


illustrated book telling all about the Britannica. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


15,000 Maps and Illustrations. 
Small Monthly Payments. 


down and studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat 
similar? Are you familiar with what has happened after other 
wars? In England after the Napoleonic campaigns; in the 
United States after the Civil War; to France, to Germany 
and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? 

This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica—literally brings the whole world to the 
reader. It tells all about foreign countries, their people, their 
history, their progress, their resources, their imports and 
exports. An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as 
clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as 
we Americans now have of the States of the Union. 


.Woman Needs the Britannica as Never 


Before. 

The war has changed the status of women industrially and 
politically. The mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts 
and movements that are taking place throughout the world, that 
are vitally affecting her. Woman today in her greater and more 
important place in the world needs the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 
her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in 
the business world and, as a mother, to make herself broader 
and a bigger woman so she can teach her children wisely and 
correctly. 


As the First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 
29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 


The balance is in 





Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your Illustrated 
Book No. 36G, giving full information about the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me what I will have to 
pay for one of the remaining sets of the Handy Volume issue 
of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 
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I’ve done it for thousands of others. 
If I can’t, then it won’t cost you a cent 


do it for you. 


MEAN just what I say. There’s no trick 

or catch about it. Give me five days and 
TIl prove that I can get your pay raised for 
you. Pll do it on a “show you ” basis. You 
get the proof before you pay me a cent. 


You’ve probably heard of me. My name is 
Pelton. Lots of people call me “ The Man 
Who Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. 
Tve done it for thousands of people—lifted 
them up from poverty to riches. There’s no 
sound reason why I cannot do it for you. So 
let’s try. 


Now, follow me carefully. I’m going to tell 
you exactly how to do it. I’m the possessor 
of a “secret” for which men have been search- 
ing since Time began. 


There’s no need to discuss the whys and the 
wherefores of this “secret.” Suffice it to say 
that Jt Works. That’s all we care about— 
It Works. Over 400,000: men and women 
the world over have proved it for themselves.. 


Among them are such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsay; Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Governor 
Ferris of Michigan; E. T. Meredith, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and thousands of others of 
equal prominence. 


Some of the things this “secret ” has done for 
people are astounding. I would hardly be- 
lieve them if I hadn’t seen them with my own 


Five Days to Prove i 
I Can Raise Your Pay 






I can doubtless 


eyes. Adding ten, twenty, thirty or forty 
dollars a week to a man’s income is a mere 
nothing. That’s merely playing at it. Listen 
to this: 


A young man in the East had an article for 
which there was a nation-wide demand. For 
twelve years he “ puttered around ” with it— 
barely eking out a living. Today this young 
man is worth $200,000. He is building a 
$25,000 home—and paying cash for it. He 
has three automobiles. His children go to 
private schools. He goes hunting, fishing, 
traveling whenever the mood strikes him. 
His income is over a thousand dollars a week. 


In a little town in New York lives a man who 
two years ago was pitied by all who knew 
him. From the time he was 14 he had 
worked and slaved—and at sixty he was 
looked upon as a failure. Without work, in 
debt to his charitable friends, with an invalid 
son to support, the outlook was pitchy black. 


Then he learned the “ secret.” In two weeks 
he was in business for himself. In three 
months his plant was working night and day 
to fill orders. During 1916 the profits were 
$20,000. During 1917 the profits ran close 
to $40,000. And this genial 64-year-young 
man is enjoying pleasures and comforts he 
little dreamed would ever be his. 


I could tell you thousands of similar instances. 
But there’s no need to do this as I’m willing 
to tell you the “ secret ” itself. Then you can 
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put it to work and see what it will do for you. 
I don’t claim I can make you rich over night. 
Maybe I can—maybe I can’t: Sometimes I 
have: failures—everyone has. But I do claim 
that I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. 


The point of it all, my friend, is that you are 
using only about one-tenth of that wonderful 


How You Can Prove This at 
My Expense 
I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. 
Perhaps you think there must. be a catch 
somewhere. But here is my, offer. You can 
easily make fhousanda ype can’t. losé a 
penny. 





brain of yours. 
greater success. 
tenths of your brain into ac- 
tion and you'll be amazed at 
the almost instantaneous re- 
sults. 


The: Will is- the 
power of the brain. © With- 
out a highly trained, inflex- 
ible will, a man has about 
as much chance of attaining 
success in life as a railway 
engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The 
biggest ideas have no value 
without will-power to “ put 
them over.” Yet the will, 
although heretofore entirely 
neglected, can be trained 
into wonderful power like 
the brain or memory and 
by. the very same method— 
intelligent exercise and use. 


motive 


If you held your arm in a 
sling for two years, it would 
become powerless to lift a 
feather, from lack of use. 
The same is true of the Wiil 
—it becomes useless from 
lack of practice. Because 


That’s why you haven’t won 
Throw the unused nine- 


_A FEW EXAMPLES 


Personal Experiences 


Among over 400,000 users of ‘Power 
of Will” are such men as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsay; Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. 8. Chi- 
nese Ambassador; Assistant: Postmas- 
ter General Britt; Gov. McKelvie of 
Nebraska; General Manager Christe- 
son of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit; Gov. 


Ferris of Michigan; E. T. Meredith, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and many 
others of equal prominence. 


$300 Profit from One Day’s 
Reading 


“The result from one day’s study net- 
ted me $300 cash. I think it a great 
book and would not be without it ly 
ten times the cost.’’—Colonel 
Wilkie, Roscoe, So. Dakota. 


Worth $15,000 and More 


“The book has been worth more than 
$15,000 to me.’’—Oscar B. Sheppard. 


Would be Worth $100,000 
“If I had only had it when I was 20 
years old, I would be worth $100,000 
today. It 1s worth a hundred times 
the price.’’—S. W. Taylor, The Santa 
Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 


Salary Jumped from $150 
to $800 


“Since I read ‘ Power of Will’ my 
salary has jumped from $150 to_ $800 
a ang F. Gibson, San Diego, 
Cal. 7 


From $100 to $3,000 a Month 


“One of our boys who read ‘Power of 
Will’ before he came over here jumped 
from $100 a month to $3,000 the first 
month, and won a $250 prize for the 
best salesmanship in the state.’’— 
Private Leslie A. Still, A.E.F., France, 





ful book, 


Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely dip 
the coupon and mail it to--me.- 


By return 
mail you'll receive; not a 
pamphlet, but the whole 
“ secret ” told in this wonder- 
“POWER OF 
WILL.” 


Keep it five days. Look it 
over in, your home. Apply 
some of its simple teachings. 
If it doesn’t show you how 
you can increase your in- 
come many times over—just 
as it has for thousands of 
others—mail the book back. 
You will be out nothing. 


But if you do feel that 
«POWER: OF% “WILL? 
will do for you what it has 
done for over four hundred 
thousand others—if you feel 
as they do that it’s the next 
greatest book to the Bible 
—send me only $3.50 and 
you and [ll be square. 


If you pass this offer by, Ill 
be out only the small profit 
on a three and a half-dollar 
sale. But you— you may 


we don’t use our Wills— 

because we continually bow to circumstance 
—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 


Develop your will-power and money will 
flow in on you. Rich opportunities will open 
up for you. Driving energy you never 
dreamed you had will manifest itself. You 
will thrill with a new power—a power that 
nothing can resist. You'll have an influence 
over people that you never thought possible. 
Success—in whatever form you want it—will 
come as easy as failure came before. And 
those are only a few of the things the “secret ” 
will do for you. The “secret” is fully ex- 
plained in the wonderful book “ Power of 


Will.” 


easily be out the difference 
between what you’re making now and an in- 
come several times as great. So you see you’ve 
a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. 


Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you 
may never read this offer again. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
54-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
54-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me ‘‘ Power of Will” at your risk. I agree 
to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in five days. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 





500 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE for Mitchell’s Magic 
Marvel Washing Compound. 300% profit; enormous repeater. 
Washes clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen minutes. One 
thousand other uses in ~every home. Astounds and delights 
every woman. Nothing else like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser. 
Contains no lye, lime, acid or wax. Free samples furnished 
to boost sales. We positively guarantee the sale of every package. 
Exclusive territory. Own your own business. You cannot fail 
to make big money. Barber, Ohio, made $600 last month. Send 
for free sample and proof. Hurry, hustle, grab this chance. 
L. Mitchell & Co., Desk 331, 1312-1314 E. 61st, Chicago. 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER IN AMERICA. I want 100 
men and women quick to take orders for raincoats, raincapes 
and waterproof aprons, Thousands of "orders waiting for 
you. $2.00 an hour for spare time. McDonough made ‘$813.00 
in one month; Nissen $19.00 in three hours; Purviance 
$207.00 in seven: days. -$5,000 a year profit for eae ‚average 
orders a day. No delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. 
No experience or capital required. Write quick for information. 
Comer Mfg. .Co., Dept: Y124, Dayton; Ohio. . me; 


SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELING. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for~listof “lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2;500 to $10,000 a year. 
Epio yment services rendered Members. National Salesmen’s 
Training“ Association, Dept. 133-D, Chicago, Ill. 








SELL SOFT DRINKS—Make $10 to $50 a day. Just add cold 
water to our soft drink preparations and you have the most 
delicious drinks you ever tasted. Ten kinds, Orangeade, Grape- 
Julep, Cherry-Julep, etc. Thirty big glasses, 25c, enough for 200 
for $1. hty-five cents clear profit on every dollar selling these 
delicious drinks by the glass at ball games, fairs, dances, pic- 
nies, etc. Big money selling the small packages to families, stores, 
ete. Send 10c for enough for 10 large glasses and particulars 
postpaid. Morrisey Company, A 4417-20 Madison St., Chicago. 


LIVE WIRE AGENTS! WE WANT YOU! Take orders for 
The Liberty Line of Made-to-Measure combination Top-Coats, 
Raincoats and Automobile Coats. Hundreds of orders waiting 
for you. Our stock of materials is tremendous and deliveries 
are prompt. Complete selling outfit and Sample coat free. 
Biggest commissions paid. We deliver and-collect. Join our sales 
force of the biggest money-makers by writing for particulars at 
once, The Liberty Raincoat Company, Dept. 3-D, Dayton, Ohio. 


$65.00 A WEEK AND YOUR SUIT FREE— 
IF YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR STARTLING OFFER. 
Write us at once and we will send you a full line of 
samples and everything necessa: to start at once, 
absolutely free, postage prepaid. Spencer Mead Company, 
Dept. 1193, Chicago. 








Mexican Diamonds Flash Like Genuine, fool experts, stand tests, 
yet sell for- 1-50th the price. Few live Agents wanted to sell from 
handsome sample case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write today. 
Mexican Diamond Imptg.-Co., Box , Las Cruces, N. Mexico. 


MIRACLE MOTOR-GAS AMAZES MOTORISTS. 3 cents 
worth equals gallon gasoline. Eliminates carbon. 300% profit. 
Isom, Idaho, wires: “Ship 500 packages. Made -$70 yesterday.” 
Investigate. Chas. H. Butler Co., Dept. 197, Toledo, Ohio. 





AGENTS—Make-Em-White Washing and Cleaning © Tablets, 
regular gold mine for spring; profits enormous. Free sample; 
exclusive territory. B. Thayer, 2145R Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 


SEND 2c POSTAGE for free sample with particulars. 
splashing water strainers. Easy seller. Returns big. Experience 
unnecessary, Seed Filter Co., N73, Franklin St., New York. 





AGENTS: A Brand New Hosiery Proposition for men, women 
and children. Must wear 12 months or replaced’ free. All styles, 
colors and fancy stripes. ‘You can sell at less than store prices. 
Every home a prospect. Write for samples. Thomas Hosiery Co., 
3307 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—Your own clothes free and $60.00 a week. Start 
in your spare time. Tailoring business simply great this year. 
Write American Woolen Mills Company, Dept. 1433, Chicago, 
for cloth samples of 60 big sensational sellers. 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etë., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 425, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS AND CREW MANAGERS. New fast selling food 
specialty. Livest article, Packed your label. Write or wire, 
‘ederal Pure Food Co,, 2805V Archer Ave., Chicago. 


SCIENCE CREATES NEW AUTO WONDER. Solves puzzling 
problem; no more rain or snow-blurred windshields. Mystic 
Cloth works like magic; deposits invisible chemical film; one 
rub keeps glass clear 24 hours. One agent sold 5,000. 
Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 193, Toledo, Ohio. 

DAVIS’ LUCKY ’LEVEN SELLING BETTER THAN EVER. 
$3.35 value sells for $1.25. Mrs. Lewis sold 280 in 7% 
Aays—profit $200. ‘‘ 37” varieties of other big winners—150%- 
250% profit. Great crew managers’ proposition. E. M. Davis, 


Dept. 58, Chicago. 

AGENTS FOR “SECRET OF BEAUTY” TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. Large profits. Quick sales. Fine repeater, 
Send stamp for samples and terms. Heron Co., Dept. 30A, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hustlers Make Big Money selling patented Spring Maid Fibre 
House Broom. Outlasts 6 corn brooms. New exclusive fea- 
tures makes it big seller. Every woman wants one. Write today. 
Sample $1.50. Sterling Products Co., 36 S. Desplaines, Chicago. 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PLAN 
IS A WONDER. Get our. Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 
137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 























WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES to wholesale lowest priced 
guaranteed automobile tires and tubes on market. Big 
seller. Other lines added later. Write for local 
Jordan Tire-Rubber Co.,. Dept. A, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing everything. 
Men women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our “New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportunity life- 
time; booklet free. Ragsdale Co., Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 

INSY DE TYRES—Inner Armor For Auto Tires. Doubles mileage, 

revents. 90% of all punctures and blowouts. Thousands in use. 

remendous demand. Big sales. Liberal profits. Details free. 
American Automobile Accessories Co., Dept. 165, Cincinnati, O. 

YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT A TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT just for showing it to your friends? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Co.,. Dept. 400, icago, and get beautiful samples, 
styles and a wonderful offer. 

AGENTS: New Reversible Raincoat. Not sold in stores. One 
side dress coat, other side storm overcoat. Saves $20. Guar- 
anteed waterproof. Big commission. No eapital required. 
Sample furnished, Parker Mfg. Co., 306 Rue Bt., Dayton, Ohio. 

MR. GALLAHER MADE $336.00 IN ONE WEEK selling 
Guaranteed Collection Cabinets, used by all business men. 
Write to-day. Sayers Mfg. Co., 2875 Sheffield Ave., 
Chicago, Il 

SALESMEN —Side or main line, to sell low-priced, 5,000-mile 
guaranteed tires; 30x314 non-skid sells for $12.95; other sizes in 
proportion. Good money-making proposition for live wires. Write 
Consolidated Tire Co., 618 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SALESMEN WANTED TO SOLICIT ORDERS for Lubrica- 
ting Oils, Greases, Paints and Roof Cement. Salary or Com- 
mission. © Previous experience unnecessary. » Address: The Len- 
nox Qil and Paint Co., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You can do it 
easily. See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Display Ad in this issue. 



































AGENTS: $100 weekly possible introducing new winter auto- 
mobile fuel. Specially adapted to cold weather. Starts easy. 
Adds power, mileage and reduces operating expense. Endorsed 
by thousands. ‘Territory going -like wildfire. Act quick. $28 
sample outfit free. L. Ballwey, Dept. 2, Louisville, Ky. 


SELL What Millions Want. New, wonderful Liberty Portraits. 
Creates tremendous interest. Absolutely different; unique; enor- 
mous demand—30 hours’ service. Liberal credit. Outfit and 
‘catalogue Free. $100 weekly profit easy. Consolidated Portrait Co., 
Dept. 22, 1036 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Excellent opportunities 
for travel. Great demand everywhere, Fascinating work, Expe- 
rience unnecessary. We train you. Particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 

















RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; 
$110.00 A MONTH TO START and expenses. Travel if de- 
sired. Unlimited advancement. No age. limit. Three months 


Prepare for permanent posi- 


home study. Situation arranged. 
Standard Business Training 


tion. Write for booklet CM 30. 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOOD HARDWOOD LAND ON CREDIT in Mich. best coun- 
ties. Raises fine grain, fruit, truck. Only $15 to $35 per acre. 
Very easy terms. Jn tracts of 10 to 160 A. No swamps or 
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CHAPTER I. 
DINNER FOR TWO, 


LL day long the train had rushed 
through the narrow, dark red cuts, 
across bare spaces desolately dotted 

here and there with starved cactus, through 
miles and miles of emptiness—a solitude of 
glaring, gold-blue sky, and the pathetic still- 
ness of a land too barren for even the 
cheapest life. 

All day long, from the wonderful morn- 
ing when the sun rose in spectacular near- 
ness over the radiant, rose-colored hills, to 
the late afternoon, when long since the 
beauty had died from the day and only the 
stark bones remained—the heat, the sand- 
storms, the wretched discomfort—the girl 
had crouched upon her camp-stool on the 
observation platform, looking, as though 
she would never get enough of the far dis- 
tances, as though her eyes beheld some 
loveliness in it all which was not there for 
other eyes to see. 

For brief periods she had gone back to 
her berth in the third sleeper, to bathe her 
face or brush -her wind-driven hair, or for 
food or water, but she had always returned 
quickly to her place, as though jealous of 
the time lost in commonplace observances. 

She was a young girl, fair-haired and 
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white-skinned, but with strangely brave 
eyes, dark and clear; the kind of eyes that 
contradict all signs of bodily weakness that 
slenderness and lips too faintly colored may 
proclaim. She was too delicate to be pretty, 
and too feminine to be striking, among the 
throng of fashionable tourists who filled 
the long train with their well-cut clothes, 
their maids and children and chatter of 
Pasadena and Santa Barbara. She was so 
unimportant that, happily for herself, she 
escaped notice and almost escaped comment 
—though that which passed was confined 
to half-pitying, half-contemptuous glances 
from more distinguished travelers. In that 
part of the country delicacy is a quality 
that breeds suspicion, and frailty is fatal. 
Mothers warned their children not to go 
too near the young lady, who might be 
traveling for her health. But the young 
girl, absorbed in her own thoughts and the 
novelty of the journey, saw nothing of this, 
She did not know that she was ostracised. 
Darkness came on with the incredible 
swiftness of the desert night: The sky, 
from a bowl of brass, became in a moment a 
star-gemmed, velvet canopy; the wind, 
sweet with a million hidden odors released 
by the death of the sun, bathed the dusk 
in a gentle peace. The long train, in rivalry 
with the stars, broke out in a glittering 
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chain of lights, and at once a sort of 
homelike hospitality passed like a watch- 
word through the heterogeneous collection 
of passengers housed within this narrow 
space for days of living. White-aproned 
waiters began passing through the cars. 
Women emerged from staterooms, freslfly 
powdered, garnering husbands or acquain- 
tances. Dinner was on. 

The girl still kept her vigil on the plat- 
form. Now it was too dark for any one to 
see. She was free to let her lips quiver 
without constraint. When a porter ap- 
proached the door with his cheery call she 
merely drew farther into the shadow. 

She was not alone upon the platform, 
In the opposite corner a man, hunched into 
a formless shadow, smoked leisurely and 
watched her from beneath the vizor of his 
cap. He had appeared in that portion of 
the train during the latter hours of the day. 
Earlier he had spent his time in the smoker, 
¿where he was friendly with any one who 
would listen; but for some reason his audi- 
-ence had melted away with irritating rapid- 
ity, until he found himself ostracised even 
by the young salesman who was making 
his first trip West and saw in every casual 
-acquaintance a chance to enlarge his cli- 
entele. Before the chill wind of this uni- 
versal disfavor, he had retreated, van- 
quished, to the open platform and there 
he found the girl, outcast like himself, but 
-by her own choice. 


When the car before them was completely - 


empty he spoke to her carefully, cautiously, 
as though feeling his way in the dark across 
unknown ground: 

“ A night like this can pay for any sort 
of day, can’t it?” 

The girl started. She had known he was 
there, of course, but she had not expected 
him to speak to her. Other travelers 
.chatted back and forth, but until now she 
had been left to herself. She wished, in her 
gentle way, that he had been as the others. 
-Although it was perfectly dark where he sat 
she could still see his face as she had 
seen it in the early afternoon. 
red-haired-man with whitish eyebrows over 
_ pale eyes that were singularly expressionless 
and cold. He wore a short-cropped mus- 
—- accentuated the looseness of his 


He was a - 
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mouth and ugly, irregular teeth. With 
this picture in her mind she answered quiet- 
ly, thankful for the darkness which con- 
cealed her distaste. 

“I have enjoyed the day. 
beautiful: to me.” 

Her reply gave him the excuse he wanted. 
Without seeking her permission, he moved 
to a chair beside her and leaned forward 
with an air of easy familiarity. 

“T-take it yow’re a stranger to our 
golden West,” he began volubly, “ but of 
course any one could see that. : We don’t 
breed ’em as slim an’ delicate as you’re 
made—not that I like big women myself. 
There’s something catchy about little kids 
like you—” She made a startled move- 
ment, like the frightened rustling of a bird 
in the grass, and swiftly gaging the er- 
ror of his approach, he changed his tone 
to a soothing friendliness. 

“Don’t be scared of me, miss. I never 
meant to say anything fresh. Why, I got 
three—four little sisters like you at home! 
You'll find all the men out here like that, 
sorta tender and protecting to little lone- 
some women like you. I was just wonder- 
ing if you wasn’t goin’ to eat to-night.” 

Her voice came faintly out of the 
shadow. 

“ I —I—think not. I have to change very 
soon, at Tecumseh, and perhaps I shall stay 
there over night, if the trains don’t connect. 


It has been 


-I will get something there.” 


The red-haired man threw back his head 
with a loud laugh. It brought his coun- 
tenance into the light and she saw that in 
animation he was more repulsive than she 
had believed. 

“Eat? At Tecumseh! Thats a good 
one.” Then he surveyed her with new at- 
tention. “ You’re changing there? Then 


-you must be going in—” 


“Yes, Into the desert,” she finished for 
him, a little breathlessly, as though the 
words had a happy meaning for her. “I 
am going to live there. I—J—own part 
of a mine.” 

“ You are going to live there?” he echoed 
her stupidly. “ At what camp?” 

She seemed to have overlooked or forgot- 
ten her dislike for him, or perhaps, being 
human, she was glad to talk after her long 
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silence, for now she answered readily 
enough. 

“ Oh, at no town,” as though towns were 
a thing to be scorned. “I am going 
straight to the mine—it is a very great 
mine, I believe. Mr. Ralph Kaylor owns 
the most of it and, of course, I own only 
a little bit in proportion, but it is enough to 
make me feel like I belonged, someway, to 
this country. Oh, how I have always 
wanted to live in some wonderful, wild 
place, thousands of miles from cities and big 
buildings—and now it has happened!” She 
looked up at him with bright, earnest, happy 
eyes that presently clouded a little as though 
at some fugitive thought that crossed her 
“mind. “It sometimes makes me sad to 
think how I misjudged Aunt Louisa, when 
now I know that she was acting for my 
good in everything. If she had not in- 
vested that money I would probably have 
stayed on in St. Louis forever.. I should 
never have been clever enough to find the 
way myself. The money would have been 
spent, and then there would never have been 
a way for me to escape.” 

“ Did your aunt buy a mine?” asked the 
red-haired man curiously. 

“ Only some shares,” she replied, with 
the childlike candor that was part of her 
charm. “ It was my father’s life insurance 
money. There was enough of it to educate 
me and keep me for a little while, until I 
learned to make money, but Aunt Louisa 
never believed -in girls working. She told 
-me before she died that she bought this 
mining stock because it would give me 
enough income to live on like a lady. She 
was so happy about it, and it made up for 
all the things she had refused to buy for me 
when I used to tease her for pretty clothes 
like the other girls had. She took so much 
trouble to find the investment. She cal- 
culated and figured for days, and this was 
the only mine that seemed to come out right. 
We had just enough money to make the in- 


come of it come to the proper amount.” A- 


new thought struck her; she added timidly: 
“ Perhaps—perhaps you know Mr. Kay- 
lor?”- 
‘The red-haired mari drew a deep breath. 
He seemed slightly stunned, as though 
something had been told him as truth, so 
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wild and incredible that he could not grasp 
it at once. But he answered deliberately. 

“Maybe I do. Pll have to think. 
There’s so many men in this part’ of the 
West and most of them mining, that it’s 
hard to sift em out sometimes. But I guess 
it’s all right, girlie. Some of these mines pan 
out pretty well. But you'll have- to let me 
look after you on the way over. It ain’t 
an easy trip for a woman and there may 
be. delays. You see, we call everybody 
‘neighbor’ that lives in a hundred miles 
of us, and I reckon that’ll include you an’ 
me. So let’s be friends right now. What’s 
the matter with eatin’ together? 
say?” ` 

She was very hard to persuade, but there 
was something in, her face that let the man 
understand the temptation the invitation 
was to her. He was a shrewd reader of 
character, or he would not have been the 
man he was, and he concluded very soon 
that when Aunt Louisa made her investment 
and died so promptly, ‘she had left very 
little behind her to keep the domestic pot 
boiling while her fortunate investment mate- 
rialized. 

He guessed very close to the truth, which 
was that, the girl had no money to spend on 
expensive meals in the dining-car, but had 
subsisted during most of the long journey 
on the meager food supply she had brought 
with her. He regretted that he had not 
claimed an intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Ralph Kaylor and so constituted himself 
her protector and provider, but it was too 
late for that now, and he fell back upon the 
hearty manner. of the hospitable West, 
which finally prevailed over her scruples. 

“ I couldn’t be satisfied, no way, to go off 


„and leave you out here alone,” he protested. 


“ You see, we sort of belong to each other, 
us Painted Valley folks, an’ if you won’t 
eat, then I guess I won’t either. But you ' 
might asewell.. You see, I’m liable to come 
visitin? at your house some time, an’ I 
wouldn’t feel at home if you won’t visit 
with me now.” 

Put in this way, it sounded very much 


“as though he laid claim-to the entire Over- 


land system, but to her it seemed rather 
touching and primitive. She was begin- 
ning to like him better. She was won by 
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the simple acceptance of herself as a part 
of his interesting world. They went in to 
dinner. 


CHAPTER II: 
THE END OF THE ROAD. 


HEY introduced themselves over their 
meal, which had been delayed until 
they were almost the last in the din- 

ing-car. He called himself Ludlow—Deck 
Ludlow, of Tucson, and announced his 
business as claim buyer. | He mentioned 
his name rather grandly, as though he ex- 
pected it to be recognized by any one with- 
in hearing, and she timidly murmured that 
her name was Winifred Strange. 

In the brilliantly lighted car her aver- 
sion, overcome for a few moments by lone- 
liness, returned more strongly than before. 
There was something indescribably repel- 
lent about the man, which was increased by 


his attitude of possession once he had per- 


suaded her to accept his hospitality. And 
her uneasiness was not diminished by the 
glances of surprise which she encountered 
from other passengers when she made her 
appearance as his companion. 

When he had ordered their meal Ludlow 
began a category of questions, which soon 
left him in possession of her simple history 
—if he had not already guessed it. Her 
father’s legacy, enough to keep her until she 
was self-supporting, had gone to pay for 
shares in a mine located in Painted Valley, 
and of which neither she nor her aunt had 
known more than that it had a high-sound- 
ing name, was vouched for by a dozen per- 
sons who claimed various honorable posi- 
tions for themselves, and held forth Aladdin 
dreams of riches, according to assayers’ esti- 
mates, which were given in dizzying pro- 
fusion. Pressed for the actual name of this 
property she consulted a tiny address book 
and discovered it to be The Great Con- 
solidated Verde Grande Corporation! 

“ Whew!” exclaimed Deck Ludlow in 
amazement that was not all exaggeration. 
“I never heard of anything around these 
parts that had a handle like that, and I 
thought I knew ’em all. An’ Kaylor is the 
feller’s name: that runs it?” 
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“ It is,” she returned, with a funny little 
air of dignity as though protecting her un- 
known partner’s name from traducement. 
“Mr. Ralph Kaylor. It isn’t likely that 
you would know everybody, though I am 
sure he is a very important man. He knows 
ever so many bankers and people like that 
in the East.” 

“I guess I know the man you mean,” 
acknowledged her companion, with- the ef- 
fect of searching his memory successfully. 
“You know, most everybody out here is 
called something else than their right names. 
We just call ’em something suitable an’ 
easy an’ let it go at that. You're taking 
the single track at Tecumseh, ain’t you? 
An’ you get off at—” 

“At the end of the line,” she finished. 
“ I traced it all on the map that came with 
our shares. I will be met there—I sent a 
telegram.” Then, with a little troubled air, 
“ Please don’t look so doubtful about it.” 

He hastened to reassure her. 

“ Now, don’t you worry, little girl, you'll 
be all right-ee. I’m going to take the 
single track myself, and I’ll look after you. 
Fm going to Poison Springs; some town, 
that! I guess you'll hear plenty about it 
after a while. But you just remember 
what I said when I first met you. We take 
care of women out. here. If Kaylor don’t 
send some one to meet you, somebody else 
will be on the spot and he ain’t far away, 
see, little lady?” He so evidently meant 
himself that Winifred Strange sent up a fer- 
vent little prayer that her telegram had 
found its destination and would bring re- 
sults. 

As she rose from the table the misgivings 
that had visited her at recurring intervals 
since nightfall, returned, to remain in spite 
of her efforts to throw them off. As long 
as the day had held her in thrall she had 


been able to put her nameless forebodings 


into the background of her mind, but now 
with the immense void of -this limitless 
darkness around her, she suddenly realized 
her smallness, her weakness. In all this 
new world there was only herself and these 
few non-caring passers, who would presently 


leave her, an atom in the great waste, to go 


on about their own affairs. 
But she resolutely stifled the voice with- 
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~ in that urged her to abandon her project in 
the moment of its consummation. Even if 
she wished to do so she could not give it 
up now, for she had no money. The few 
dollars in her purse would not carry her 
far—to return was impossible. She had 
east her die and must see it through. But 
searching her mind, she remembered that 
. it was only since she met Ludlow that these 
misgivings had persisted so strongly. 

Later in the evening the great train 
paused for a breathing second in its swift 
rush through space. Like some giant sea- 
gull it hung suspended in that vast plain. of 
desert and sky, as lonely and illimitable as 
the ocean itself; and here two passengers, 
Ludlow and the lonely young girl, were 
hastily disembarked by impatient porters, 
contemptuously glad to be rid of inconse- 
quent persons who dared interfere even for 
a second with their magnificent service 
“ through to the coast.” 

The two, dropped there in the immense 
isolation, were left standing on the narrow 
platform, as unimportant as grains of sand 
in the desert that surrounded them. The 
Overland, whose wheels had barely ceased 


to revolve, gathered instant. speed and was — 


away—coiling into the velvet-black night 
like some enormous. glowworm, bent upon 
hiding. When the glitter of lights had died 
away and the soft glow of the stars had 
replaced them, Winifred Strange, who had 
longed for the silence of great spaces, found 
that now she had her desire. i 

The platform where she stood constituted 
houses, town, people. There was abso- 
lutely nothing else, unless the water-tower, 
looming darkly a hundred feet away, could 
be counted as such. Upon one end of the 
platform a jumbled mass of boxes and 
crates were piled beside a row of immense 
‘casks, and among all this her anxious eyes 
finally discovered her own small, meek 
trunk. She had been ashamed of the little 
battered trunk when she began the journey, 
but now it looked like a friendly face. She 
caught her breath with a little sob, and 
tried to think of some of the bold, adven- 
turous dreams which had sent her here, 
but now the dreams would not come back. 
She could feel no thrill—only the tremen- 
dous. loneliness submerging her. 
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Ludlow had vanished for a moment in 
the darkness, but now he reappeared, fol- 
lowed by a sullen, hunched figure bearing.a 
lantern. 

“ Found him sleeping under a sage brush; 
drunk, of course,” he an ced cheerfully: 
“This here is Injun Joe, Miss Winfred. 
He’s supposed to “tend this junction of 
nights, and this is how he does it. Now, 
don’t you look so tormented. The train ‘Il 
be along in a couple of minutes and you'll 
be all right. It’s hardly ever more ’n an 
hour late meetin’ the Overland.” 

Injun Joe, by no means so drunk as 
to be unaware of what was said, suddenly 
flashed his lantern in .Winifred’s face, and 
she in turn had a glimpse of his own, the 
low-browed, snaky visage of a half-breed. 

“Un new girl,” he uttered to Ludlow 
as she shrank away. “ Takum Poison 
Springs. - Um pale, weak, ugh!” 

Ludlow kicked him viciously. 

“ Yow damned fool,” he snarled. “ PH 


‘rub your face in the cactus if you speak out 


of your turn. Get to work on that freight, 
double-quick. It’s liable: 4 te rain and spoil 
it all.” 

The last was uttered as a sọp to humor, 
and with the intention of diverting Wini- 
fred’s attention, 


she had retreated in terror. But she saw 
no reason to smile.. She was wondering 
what might have happened if she had land- 
ed in this place alone. She had thought of 
hotels—lodging-houses where - she might 
have remained overnight. The reality 
stunned her... 

The half-breed picked himself up nimbly, 
and recovering his. lantern set to work 
separating the boxes as though nothing out 
of the ordinary had happened. Ludlow 
continued to reassure Winifred. 

“Don’t mind that fellow,” he said con- 
temptuously. “ He’s drunk and crazy 
both. Look yonder!. There comes the 
Desert Limited. That’s what the boys call 
it. Ain’t she a sight?” 

Sure enough, from some remote distance 
among the cactus and sand dunes and the 
deep red-hills, invisible by night, the rem- 
nant of a train came creeping toward them, 
its creaky road-bed wailing dismal protests 








He smiled:at her‘as she . 
stood on the edge of the platform, to which . 
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in the great silence. There was an ancient 
engine, a freight car and a single battered 
coach—a caricature of a train yet never was 
one more welcomed than this by Winifred 
Strange as she climbed aboard amidst its 
dust and antiquity. The brakeman, a 
booted, spurred individual, unlike any 
brakeman ever pictured, looked at her in 
open-mouthed curiosity and then at her 
companion, with the same look she had 
surprised in the half-breed’s eyes. But 
Ludlow anticipated any inquiry the train- 
man may have made. 

“ This young lady is goin’ up into the 
hills, Frank,” he explained. “ Her folks ’ll 
meet her at the end of the line. Tell Joe 
Barnes to run his old he-engine sort of slow 
an’ careful. We don’t want any accidents 
when we got ladies aboard. I been tellin’ 
her how nice we treat women when we got 
the chance.” 

Reassuring words, but with an effect odd- 
ly altered by the glance that passed be- 
tween the two men and which Winifred 
caught with suspicion that would have been 
unknown to her a day earlier. She sunk 
into the dusty seat and closed her eyes to 
avoid further converse with Ludlow. She 
-felt tired and beaten. It was late in the 
_ night and she had not slept well for many 
nights before this, Perhaps that was why 
she was afraid, coldly, quiveringly afraid. 
Doubt had entered into her heart and was 
pulling at the foundations of the air-castles 
youth and inexperience had built. 

Suppose no one met her, after all! Sup- 
pose there was some mistake! e 

There was no one to question what had 
become of her. She could disappear and 
no one would ever ask where. She opened 
her eyes, driven to wakefulness by this 
thought, and encountered another pair of 
eyes fixed watchfully upon her. It did 
-not matter if they were turned away at 
once; she had seen that they belonged to the 
half-breed, who had entered the train with 
the others. He was looking at her with 
what seemed a peculiar malevolence, as 
though he blamed her and not Ludlow for 
the kick and blow he had received. She 
closed her eyes, pretending to sleep, but 
alive and quivering in every nerve. 

The night wore on. The wretched train 
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creaked and groaned over its ancient rails. 
She slept and waked and slept again. Slowly 
the darkness lifted and then, incredibly 
clear, incredibly wild and beautiful, the day 
was suddenly upon them. ~ 

The crazy engine stopped with a shriek 
that cracked and died in its birth. The loud 
voices of men and neighing of horses waked 
Winifred from the deepest sleep she had 
known that night. Ludlow was standing 
over her with his hateful air of possession, 
his face distorted into what was meant to 


-be an ingratiating smile. = 


“ Well, weve arrived at last, and no 
bones broke,” he announced, cheerfully fa- 
cetious. “ We’ll just take a look outside 
and see if your man Kaylor is waitin? up 
for you. Don’t you worry if he ain’t, for 
Tm going to look out for you.” 

Winifred tremblingly straightened her 
hair and veil, trying to keep her eyes from 
the window, and praying earnestly in®her 
heart that the unknown Kaylor would be 
there to claim her the moment she set foot 
on the platform. 

But when she finally stood there, her 
heart, that had been beating so wildly, be- 
came gradually so quiet that it might easily 
have ceased to beat at all. For it seemed 
that there was no one waiting for her, after 
all. Lifting her eyes she let them seek for 
a face that would answer the unspoken 
question in hers, but though there were 
faces that stared back at her with interest 
enough, there was not one that betrayed 
expectation. ; 

Beside the narrow platform three or four 
huge wagons drawn by mule teams were 
standing, while a half dozen men were al- 


ready loading them with the supplies 


brought by the crazy train. Some saddled 
horses stood dejectedly by a rack whose 
posts were sunk deep in the drifting sand, 


and their riders, hard-faced, lean men of the 


desert, were gathered, rather in the way of 


curious children, to watch the loading of 


the freighter’s wagons. A little apart 
from these Winifred saw a man who alone 
took no interest whatever in the business 
of the morning or herself. His attitude 


-was negligent, seemingly, unconscious of 
-what went on about him, but as she looked, 


marking the intangible points by which he 
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differed from the others, she saw the half- 
breed who had been kicked by Ludlow, 
approach and whisper some brief story into 
the ears that appeared to give no heed to 
what they heard. She knew by the in- 
tuition that is the surest knowledge that 
the Indian was speaking of herself; telling 
the history of the encounter at Tecumseh. 
Then she heard Ludlow speaking at her side. 

“ Its all over, little lady. Were at the 
end of the road, and here the new trail 
commences. There don’t seem to be any- 
body here to meet you, but never mind that. 
I’m agreeable to look after a little lady 
like you till the buzzards go to roost.” 

“In that case you’d better be moving, 
hadn’t you?” a cold, slow voice said, just 
behind him. 





CHAPTER HI. 
“ DOC” OF POISON SPRINGS. 


HE man who had attracted Winifred’s 
attention by his aloofness had ap- 
-proached them so silently as to be un- 
observed. Now- he stood directly behind 
Ludlow in such an attitude as to make the 
other man seem dwarfed and immaterial. 
He was a man of such great height as to 
make the breadth of his shoulders pass un- 
noticed and indeed, his whole build, though 
superior to, the men about him, was les- 
sened by an ‘intangible something that 
robbed his magnificent strength of its po- 
tency. His face shared and enhanced this 
impression, for while his features were cut 


_ with bold and daring strokes, it was as 


though some devastating storm of nature 
had swept his whole being, leaving his soul 
a bare and broken thing over which his 
great body slowly crumbled and died. 

He was dressed in the same rough cloth- 
ing as was worn by the other men and even 
the half-breed of the’ junction—a flannel 
shirt wide open at the neck, corduroy 
trousers and the high-heeled boots of the 
cowboy, and around his body was loosely 
strapped a cartridge belt and a pair of 
holsters which frankly disclosed the omi- 
nous length of two long revolvers. Beside 


Ludlow; in his smug, well-cut clothes, he 
was a rude and formidable presence, and 











Winifred Strange, sensing. the animosity in 
their faces as they turned to each other, 


_ watched both in frightened indecision. But 


if she looked to Ludlow for relief from this 
startling figure she was disappointed, for he 
greeted the stranger with a nervous and 
apologetic smile, cringing openly before the 
cold voice and colder eyes that empha- 
sized their question. 

“Why, hello, doc! Who’d thought you’d 
be over. Things must be runnin’ straight 
at Poison Springs to let you off a day. Or 
maybe you heard we was goin’ to have 
comp’ny and dropped over to meet us.” He 
ended with a forced laugh that some way’ 
seemed to include Winifred, so that she — 


-looked up with a timid smile. 


“ Speaking of this lady?” the other in- 
quired in a grave vioce, and then Wini- 
fred saw what she had missed at -first; the 
man was drunk; gravely, decorously, drunk; 
as steady on his feet as an oak-tree, choos- 
ing his words with care and precision, but 
drunk nevertheless. - She was horribly 
afraid of the thought of drunken men; had 
never seen one in reality, and now she 
looked entreatingly at Ludlow, whom she 


despised. But he refused to meet her eyes. 


Her fear did not pass unnoticed, however, 
for when she’ encountered the gloomy eyes 


_of the object, of her distress, she read- com- 
- prehension in their cold measurement. 


“Speaking of this lady?” he said over 
again, and Ludlow mouthed some unintel- 
ligible reply. The other went on deliber- 
ately, as though Winifred were not. there 
to answer for herself... “ Who is she, and 
what does she want out here?” ; 

Ludlow answered glibly. Came out to be 
with some friends and look after money 
she had invested. He was just being polite. 

The tall man turned this over in his mind 
thoughtfully. - “ There’s the Golden prop- 
erty,” he said, “ somebody said those peo- 
ple were stirring around lately.” 

Winifred broke in eagerly; her apprehen- 
sions quieted for the moment by the hope 
of some light on her difficulty. She re- 
membered that Golden was a name men- 
tioned frequently in the history of the mine 
which had been such romantic reading for 
her aunt. She told them so, but. they 


‘hardly seemed to hear what she said. 
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“ Maybe so,” exclaimed Ludlow, slap- 
ping his thigh. “ Say, sister, let’s have that 
combination of titles once more—The Great 
United—he-haw! Say, doc, but ain’t this 
a joke? Jim Golden putting a thing like 
this over?” He winked heavily at the other 
man, including Winifred in a bold survey 
that brought the blood to her cheeks, For 
the second time she exhibited her pitiful 
credentials—The Great Consolidated Verde 
Grande Corporation—Mr. Ralph Kaylor. 


“That’s the man,” said doc, with a. 


laugh that had no sound of mirth. For the 
first time he sent a comprehensive glance 
at Winifred, seeing and weighing her for the 
first time—a cold, appraising look in no wise 
swayed by her youth and pale fear. Ludlow 
broke in, chattering magpie fashion. 

“ What about taking the girl to Poison 
Springs with us? TI told her all along she’d 
be looked after, and I had in mind taking 
her on to the camp the minute I laid eyes 
on her, It'll be a joke on them fellers. 
I reckon you’d say turn about’s fair play.” 
He chuckled loudly at some obscure jest 
_ behind his words. 

Winifred moved away from him, her 
cramped limbs responding slowly to the ef- 
fort of her will, and searching among the 
baggage at her feet discovered her shabby 
suit-case. She spoke to the tall man tim- 
idly, recognizing in him the spirit that held 
control of her destiny. . 

“T will go and find Mr, Kaylor, if I 
may.” 

He looked down into her face, small, 
pale, and resolute through all its gentleness. 
He seemed to be striving to conquer some 
elusive thought which at last formed itself 
into spoken words. 

“ You want to go to those people instead 
of—with this fellow?” He indicated Lud- 
low with a contemptuous gesture and the 
girl murmured breathlessly, “ Oh, yes—oh, 
yes—” w 

“Then you shall go. Ill take you there 
myself.” 

Ludlow began to squeal and bluster. 

“But, doc! She was coming with me. 
She was ready to do just what I said. 
This ain’t none of your affair—” 

He must have been beside himself to 
have said that, for as he met the cold eyes 
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of the other, the bluster died suddenly from 
his tongue and he shuffled uneasily. 

“I reckon a man’s got some rights,” he 
grumbled. ; 

“But you’re a buzzard,” said doc, so 
calmly that it seemed impossible that he 
could be drunk. “ A buzzard! I said that 
before, didn’t I? Get out of the way. I’m 
taking this girl to the Golden mines, if 
that’s where she’s started. After that it’s 
her own affair.” 

The way cleared miraculously before him. 
Ludlow melted into insignificance. Wini- 
fred caught a glimpse of him at the end 
of the platform reciting his grievance to 
a small group of listeners. The tall man 
lifted her from the step with a swing of 
his arm. She had never dreamed that there 
could be such an arm—such strength: 

The station here was a duplicate of the 
one at Tecumseh, only now communication 
with the world by rail ceased abruptly. 
The desolate train stood on the siding, 
awaiting the hour for the return jour- 
ney. The engineer looked out of the cab 
window, an interested’observer of the scene 
and borrowed a chew of tobacco from a 
sheep-herder. The cow ponies fastened to a’ 
line of posts were all asleep temporarily, 
and their riders, the uniform, nondescript 
riders of the red country, forgetting the 
loading of the wagons in this new excite- 
ment, stood about in groups of twos and 
threes, watching to see how the play would 


‘end. They knew that something was sure 


to happen. 

The tall man crossed the platform ‘to 
where the horses were hitched. “ Going to 
use your pinto, Tom,” he called to one of 
the men in ‘the nearest group, and the 
answer came back readily, “ Awright.” 

Winifred stood in the center of the plat- 
form. In close contact with this man she 
had realized again that he was drunk— 
had caught the reek of whisky on his 
breath. Before her lay a-journey into the 
unknown—with him; behind her waited 
Ludlow, from whom she shrank even more, 
were that possible. She had endured so 
much in the day and night preceding this 
that having used the last ounce of strength ` 
she possessed, she now, after the manner of 
her kind, sought and found new reserves 
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„within her frail body. She had been taught 
to believe that within every man some good 
can be found; she believed that in this 
crowd of onlookers some one waited for 
her call. Suddenly she cried out in a clear, 
piercing voice, startlingly loud in the thin 
air, appealing to the men who watched 
with amused, half-shamed faces. 

“I will not go with this drunken man! 
Is there not one among you who will take 
me? Mr. Kaylor will pay you well. I 
will not go with this man.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
JIM GOLDEN’S GATE. 


ILENCE. With terrified eyes Winifred 
S looked from one face to another. What 

had she done? Everywhere she read 
startled dismay, fear, astonishment. Then 
one by one the loungers, like lazy rattle- 
snakes, uncoiled themselves from their vari- 
ous attitudes and strolled away. No one 
had spoken. That was her answer. There 
was a cackle of laughter from behind her 
and she knew it came from Ludlow, He 
called in a shrill, passionate voice:. 

“ That’s what women think of you, Doc 
Satterlee. You leave that girl to me or 
you'll pay more for her than any woman 
you ever spoke to.” 


Satterlee turned slowly from the horses - 


and came toward Winifred. His face was 
expressionless, but she saw something glow- 


ing in his eyes—a deep,. ugly fire. They 
were no longer cold eyes. 
“ You get on that horse, miss,” he said 


quietly. .“ Be ready to ride when I come 
back.” 

He passed: her quickly. She heard a 
smothered yell, and then the body of Lud- 
low huddled in a mass of revolving legs and 
arms shot limply past and landed in a 
‘lump upon the tracks. She saw that the 
man’s face struck upon a bed of loose 
cinders and buried itself there. It had been 
done as easily.as one throws a ball. She 
stood in her place, petrified, wondering if 
the man had been killed. Satterlee re- 
turned. 

“ Why aren’t you on the horse?” he de- 
“‘manded sternly. She cowered away from 
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him, but he put his hand on her slight 
waist and set her on the horse like a doll. 
“ Now ride,” he said. 

She had never been on a horse before, 
and she bit her lips to keep from shriek- 
ing with terror. For now her pride was 
aroused. This great, masterful drunken 
man who made other men crawl before him 
should not hear her cry out. The horse 
lurched in a rough, jerky movement that 
was torture to her taut nerves. He was 
only single footing lazily along, but it 
seemed to her he was running. She heard 
unbelievable sounds behind her. The men 
on the platform were laughing—laughing ` 
at her! 

Anger put sudden strength into her arms 
and she pulled violently on the reins so 
that the horse stopped. She was resolved 
to throw herself from the saddle to the 
ground and remain there until the: train 
would take her away from this nightmate, 
but when she turned her head she saw that 
the men were laughing at Ludlow, who had 
picked himself up, a tumbled heap, from 
the sandy, cindered track. He was wiping 
-the blood from long, ugly cuts in his face. 
To their rough humor he may have seemed 
very amusing. 

g Ride on,” said the stern voice in her 
ear, “unless you are sorry for that buz- 
“zard.” 

The horse began to move again and this 
time she relaxed a little so that the motion 
was less torturous. Her escort, or captor, 
which was more the case, rode easily beside 
her. His horse was superior to her own just 
as the rider was superior to the men left 
behind, and with some difficulty the pace 
was accommodated to the shuffling pinto 
which, though doubtless astonished at his 
strange burden, accepted the change with 
the philosophy ‘of his kind. 

“ You never rode before,” said Satterlee, 
viewing her dispassionately. “ Don’t hold 
your pommel, and sit easy. You ‘couldn’t 
fall off if you tried.” 

She obeyed, found it as he said, and for a 
time they rode in silence. 

Their way lay straight across the cactus- 
dotted flats for many miles, and though 
to the casual glance it seemed a mere, track- 
less waste, there was a trail winding in and 











out of the sparse growths that led even- 
tually to the far hills. ; 

The day, once it had come, developed 
with the rapid growth and fire of all desert 
days. The sun rose magically from its 
cave and flaunted in haughty splendor upon 
a sick world quick to faint beneath its 
power. Night which had cooled the burning 
sands and revived life in such poor forms 
as this desolation knew, had no skill to 
combat its age-old antagonist and soon the 
long period of light, when man and beast 
must endure dumbly if they would live at 
all, set in to its fullest. 

Winifred drooped like a flower beneath 
this scorching sun. 
quietly enough, swaying gently to and fro 
as the pinto ambled on. She no longer 
rebelled against the will that had subdued 
her own—nothing concerned her now, but 
- the moment when this torment would 
cease. Her lips were so dry that speech 
` was impossible; her eyeballs shriveled’ be- 

fore the glare and soon her lids drooped 
inertly down, a feeble veil. against the 
goading pain. 

‘Her companion seemed entirely impervi- 
~ous to the discomfort—his long, sinewy 

frame renounced suffering as a thing too 
trivial for his hurt. He had consumed 
much liquof the night before, but that was 
no new thing for him; the leisurely ride, 
the still, burning heat, acted as a sopor- 
ific to his drugged brain. 

For a time he forgot even the girl beside 


him. The pinto was Tom Morton’s horse ` 


and he lazily accepted the impression that 
Tom was riding it. He had swiftly forgot- 
ten the scene at the station and forgotten as 
well the blow given Ludlow. 

But after a while the cloud lifted and 
he remembered that the other rider was a 
woman; one he had picked up somewhere 
and was taking into the mountains on some 
crazy expedition. He looked at her with 
-awakerling interest. and saw with curious, 
minute deduction- how white and weak she 
was. 

“Well be in the foot-hills soon,” he 
said, “ and then we’ll make camp for half 
an hour.” 

And at last they did come to the foot- 
hills. Though here, as in the plain below, 





She sat her saddle - 
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there was no vegetation, no trees; still, 
there were the déep red cuts, the cold gran- 
ite faces of mighty, tarmented boulders 
which in their way gave shelter and relief. 

He lifted her down from the horse as 
easily as he had put her there, and gave her 
a drink from his canteen as she lay help- 
less beneath a jutting rock; then with in- 
conceivably quick and deft movements he | 
built a tiny fire and made coffee and 
cooked bacon from materials produced from 
a miracle of close packing. - 

Winifred ate what he gave her, and the 
strength returned to her body. Much of her 
fear had passed away, and with it her re- 
sentment. Even the fact that he had been 
drinking when they started failed now to 
thrill her with horror. She had grown used 
to him and the shock of his condition had 
passed. Already the small, petty ideas and 
smug prejudices of her former life were 
leaving her, obscured like weak combatants 
of this rude, cruel, but tremendous land. 
If she had weighed the matter she would 
have been astonished to find that the fact 
of his drunkenness was inconsiderable be- 
side the bread and coffee he had produced 
for her. 

Almost at once they were on their way 
again. There was no question of further 
rest. The brief respite had been under- 
taken merely as a sop to her exhaustion, 
and to meet the necessity-for food; further 
pause seemed unnecessary from his point of 
view. : 

But now her suffering was lessened im- 
measurably by the shelter of the hills. 
There was still a trail, rutted, almost im- 
passable for any but the surest footed. 
Sometimes Satterlee walked, leading Wini- - 
fred’s horse and leaving his own to follow, 
which it did with well-trained obedience. 
At such times the girl closed her eyes, re- 
fusing to look into the abyss that yawned 
on one side, or at the impassable face of 
rock that towered on the other. She h 
upon her saddle, a featherweight that any 
jar might have loosened, but somehow she 
remained there safely. She began to trust 
her guide; she no longer expected to meet 
some hideous and inevitable fate at any 
moment, and presently she found herself 
believing childishly that he would bring her 
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through at last. Once he said to her 


grimly: 

“ There’s a better way than this, but it’s 
longer. I didn’t have time to take you 
around the trail.” 

So they traveled until the day wore on to 
evening. They stopped again at noon for 
more bread and coffee, and then he ex- 
plained that they would reach the Golden 
claim in Painted Valley before the next 
meal. He did not call the name by its 
euphonious name, and she humbly forebore 
to correct him. They were still in the 
mountains, but in a gentler, less-desolate 
region, and it was late in the evening when 
they descended into a little valley, between 
the knees of two great hills, a strange valley 
as bare of life and greenness as the desert 
left behind them. But here was the first 
sign of life and habitation encountered that 
day. A makeshift cabin, half adobe, half 
canvas, was huddled in the dip of the val- 
ley, and flanking it was the rude suggestion 
of a shed shelter that covered the entrance 
to a tunnel. 

A faint ribbon of smoke drifted from the 
chimney, and as the horses trotted down 
the trail a man came to the door and stood 
watching their approach. When they came 
near enough for recognition, they saw him 
lean toward the doorway of the cabin and 
call something to some one who stood with- 
in. One of his hands,rested idly on the butt 
of a revolver in his holster and with the 
other he removed the pipe he was smoking 
from his mouth long enough to call a surly 
greeting. ` 

“Hello, Doc Satterlee! 
want in these parts?” 

They were near enough now for Wini- 
fred to see that he was a low-browed, sul- 
len-eyed man whose manner spoke forbid- 
ding resentment to their visit if his tone 
had not said it for him. But her companion 
ignored these signs of disfavor and rode 
forward until he drew rein before the cabin 
door. 

“This young woman came in from the 
East on the Overland,” he said, with a note 
of scornful derision in his voice. ‘She 
says she’s headed for the Great Consoli- 
dated Some Lie or Other, and I reckon 
that description suits this claim to a T. 


What do you 
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‘She wants to see a fellow named Kaylor. 


I guess he might be that partner of yours 
who went East last month. Anyway, I 
brought her here. Bad as it is, I guess it’s 
better than Poison Springs—and you, Jim 
Golden, see that she’s all right if ever I 
come ridin’ this way again.” 

He wheeled his horse so suddenly that a 
shower of loose sand and gravel rattled 
against the cabin, and with a sweep of his 
long arm put Winifred on the ground. Then 
with the rein of the pinto hung loosely over 
his arm he urged his own horse into a gal- 
lop down the valley trail toward a cut-in 
the hills. He said no word of farewell to 
the girl; she might have been a stick or a 
stone for all the notice he took of her, and 
she remained there where he had put her 
down, looking after him in puzzled chagrin. 
She had meant to thank him, after all, for 
his grudging care of her—-and now ‘he was 
gone, without a word. 

From the cabin door Jim Golden sur- 
veyed this visitation with blank amazement 
and dropped jaw, Over his shoulder a face 
appeared, emaciated, drawn by a thousand 
unvoiced woman woes; a woman’s face, 
shut in by hanging hair that had once been 
brown, but was now a mixture of the burned 
hues of the sun and the dying yellow of per- 
oxide. But for all that, it was a woman’s 
face, and Winifred turned to it with a heart- 
throb of relief and joy. 

Her face must have spoken something of 
what she felt, for the woman pushed past 
Golden and came out to meet her. 

“ I reckon you're all tired out,” she said 
kindly. “ You better come on in and set 
down while you talk.” 

She was tall and slender, and younger 
than the first glance would have computed 
her age, for her face was not yet barren of. 
beauty. She was wrapped in a faded, red 
satin kimono, a thing horrible and incon- 
gruous in the strange environment. She 
held the garment together with one hand 
and held out the other with a protecting 
gesture. 

“ I reckon this is some of that low-down 
Kaylor’s doin’s,” she went on in a tired 
voice. “ But never mind that. You look 
clear beat out. To think of you makin’ 
that trip like you did. You must have been 














seared to death of that boozin’ devil. It 
sure is the surprise of my life that he 
brought you here.” 

Winifred’s lips formed a faint question, 
“ Whe is he?” 

Fhe woman laughed—a short, terrible 
laugh that seemed im some way to-account 
obscurely for the red kimono and peroxide 

“ Him?” she cried, leading the way into 
the house: “ Why, he’s Doc Satterlee! 
You'll hear plenty about him im this coun- 
try... He runs. Poison Springs, girlie, and if 
you'd ever put your foot in that place, 
your mother, wherever she is, in heaven or 
on earth, woulda been pickin’ thorns out 
of her heart for time everlastin’. Hes the 
_ mayor of that burg, Doc Satterlee is!” 





CHAPTER V. 
“THE DUMP-HOLE OF HELL.” 


F YHEN nature, in a bitter mood, jum- 
bled the rocks, the desert sands, the 
burning suns and winds, together 

into an unspeakable desolation, and in: this 

_ waste laid mocking baits of gold and other 
precious metals to tempt men to their de- 
struction, or to that bitter crucible from 

_ which they emerged changed as the treasure 
they brought with them, it pleased the cyn- 
ical Goddess of Fortune to sprinkle just 
enough of her glittering bait in the most 
desolate spot of all—just enough to bring 
there souls and bodies so hardened, so far 
removed from the tenderer side of life that 
they could live and have their being with- 
out complaint in a land remote from, God 
and His ways. 

In this place there was no water, there 
was no shade, there was no religion. A 
group of mean shacks, too poor to be called 
heuses, clustered around the central spot of 
infamy and: dissolution like poor parasites 
to the fountain of their existence; and foun- 
tain it was, in truth, for in the Half-Bottle 
saloon and dance-hall, there was a constant 
flow of both liquor and physical spirits 
from which the shacks received the over- 

flow. 
- There were men in this camp strong 
enough to weather the desert, strong enough 
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to endure the hard, raw life, yet weak 
enough to crawl here when the earth held no 
gentler place for them, and wicked enough 
to. only thrive where evil grew uncurbed. 
And there were women, toe, come from 
forgotten niches in life’s plan, hiding their 
faces. that had seen too much; smiling with 
lips that had writhed in bitterness—such 
women as drift to far places like this as the 
sands or snows. driit before a driving wind— 
like last year’s leaves that cam find no shel- 
ter. And when all this. dross. collected: from 
the four winds into this uninhabitable spot 
that had been cursed by the earth which had 
created it—where there was barely enough 
gold sprinkled here and there to tempt 
them to live on, they announced: themselves 
a community which later om developed a 
name of peculiar meaning. 

A half mile from the saloon, which had 
been the first building to. take form in the 
crazy lot that followed, was the spring from 
which the town gained its name. With 
water at a premium, brought with torturous 
effort over the heavy trail from- the- ship- 
ping point, nature had seen fit to play 
with her pawns, setting eut for them the 
spring that flowed, free and bountiful, 
mocking those who came near and looked, 
but dared not touch its pestilential refresh- 
ment. It bubbled from a jumbled mass of 
boulders that were’dyed grotesquely green 
from. its overflow, and all about it were 
the bleached bones of suffering creatures 
who had been too weak to resist its lure. /. 

Some weak jester had first called the-col- 
lection of shacks by the name of the mock- 
ing spring and the name had stuck. Gradu- 
ally its reputation filtered through other 
camps until its evilness was associated with 
the poison spring itself, and one was thought 
of with the same horror as the other, and 
the town that might have become a habi- 
tation for sane human creatures, became by 
this a haunted graveyard of men and 
women. who. lived beyond the pale. The 
town was shunned by the world outside its 
orbit as was the poison spew that filtered 
from some vindictive secret source and 
joined the curse that nature had laid upon 
the spot. 

In the beginning the town had been 
merely a halting place for drifters who 
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stopped there for a little while and passed 
on their way, neither better nor worse for 
their experience. But enough remained 
to make necessary a few crude laws of their 
own; naturally a leader appeared and the 
others fell submissively in line. 

Doc Satterlee was the man who ruled 
Poison Springs, and even his enemies ad- 
mitted that he did it well. In ruling it he 
used his fists and six-shooters indiscrim- 
inately, on the principle that what one 
could not accomplish the other could, and 
through force, quickness, and a cold ruth- 
lessness that pursued his own course regard- 
less 3f opposition, he gained and maintained 
control of all the other wild and ruthless 
souls who gathered around him. 

He was a strange, silent man. If drink 
could have killed him he would have been 
dead long since; if a treacherous bullet 
could have found him unprepared his name 
would soon have been forgotten, but no 
drink ever dulled the processes of his brain 
in which self-protection was the first instinct 
and no bullet ever failed to be anticipated. 
He lived, not because he bore a charmed 
life, but because he was bolder, bigger- 
brained, more cold-blooded than any man 
who matched him. This was the manewho 
had ridden with Winifred Strange to the 
Golden claim, and this was the town he 
ruled over. When he returned to it the 
story of the girl’s arrival had preceded 
him, but`no one dared question what þe- 
came of her. 

He drank heavily and persistently day 


-after day. For hours he sat alone at his 


table in a corner of the Half-Bottle sa- 
loon, and no one dared approach him but 
the voiceless Swede who tended bar and 
minded no curses. Speculation ran rife and 
all of it was far aficld of the ttuth. No- 
body could possibly imagine that while he 
sat there sunk in bitter reflection and in a 
silence that shunned even a passing word, 
a voice was ringing in his ear—a persistent, 
clear, scornful voice lifted in a childish, 


_ foolish protest: 


X 


“ The man is dfunk! © 
this drunken man!” 

His hand was firm as he took up the 
bottle and poured another glass. He was 
not drunk. Yet subconsciously he knew 


I will not go with 
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that it must have been evident or she would 
not have known—a little, white-faced in- 
nocent like that! His eyes rested for a 
brief second on one of the dance-hall girls 
and she must have seen some softening 
there, for she came at once with a fright- 
ened, ingratiating smile, inconceivably re- 
pellant to him. He sent her away with 
brutal words that brought the faint, sodden 
color to her poor cheeks. 

It was strange that he had thought so 
little of the girl during the journey across 
the hills, yet now he thought of her con- 
stantly. Her voice of scorn, of ‘fear, bit 
with insidious cruelty into some sensibility 
long since forgotten. Women feared him; 
his anger, his indifference—but not such 
women as she. 

A buckboard drawn by a pair of winded 
broncos stopped with a rattle of loose tires 
before the saloon. The driver got down- 
lazily and two men followed from the rear 
seat. They stood together on the porch, 
cursing feebly at the heat and dust; then 
went inside to the bar for a drink. 

Their entrance created a faint ripple of 
interest and the men and women who lin- 
gered in the half-empty room stared at 
them curiously. They were well-dressed, 
prosperous, and with the air of cities about 
them. The one who assumed the air of 
sponsorship explained Poison Springs in 
terse, undiluted terms. _ 

“A blot,” he exclaimed, pouring his 
drink, “a blot on the landscape. When 
we get the railroad through, such eyesores 
will be obliterated. Towns, real towns, will 
spring up everywhere. Irrigation, just a 
little irrigation, and the desert will blos- 
som like the rose. Scenery! Scenery! 
You have never seen scenery until I show 
you Painted Valley.” 

Satterlee in his corner, lifted his head, 
surveying the newcomers with a deep, chill 
look. Some word or phrase had caught his 
attention and now he listened openly, his 
keen eyes taking in every detail of the two 
men who stood before the bar. 

The one who had spoken was portly, 
complacent, and in spite of the hard jour- 
ney just finished and the liberal accumula- 
tion of alkali dust gathered on the way, 
had a smug appearance of good grooming. 
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His face wore a perpetual fatuous smile as 
‘though he was eternally encouraging the 
world to think as he did, which was to look 
-on the bright side of everything and re- 
fuse to see the worst. It was only in the 
eyes that his cheerful optimism was con- 
tradicted; there was no smile there, but a 
mean and shifty cunning, suspicious, keenly 
watching for the weak spot in his an- 
tagonist. Treachery looked out of his lit- 
tle gray eyes as plainly as though it had 
been printed there. 

His companion was of a franker type. 
He made no effort to disguise the keen ra- 
pacity that was stamped on his thin lips 
and iron jaw. He was the money hound, 
and only the scent and sight of his quarry 
could. bring animation to his countenance 
that beheld everything else with indiffer- 
ence. : 
“The rest of the trip is mere child’s 
play,” continued the first speaker with op- 
timistic gaiety. “ And once you are there! 
Good Lord, man, what would I give for 
your first impressions. The majesty of the 
‘mountains, the simple, honest living! -It'll 
put ten years on your life to spend a month 
there.” 

The second man answered with a bit- 
ing sarcasm. “1 could have all the scenery 
I wanted two thousand miles nearer civi- 
lization.” There was. a chill in- his voice 
that killed the effusion of the other. He 
left his glass half empty and turned to the 
door. 

“ They’ve changed horses by this time,” 
he said shortly. “If you’re ready, we'll 
statt.” 

“ Wait a minute.” 

Satterlee was between them and the 
door; his long figure with its curious air 
of blighted perfection, lounged against the 
wall, and while he put forth no restraint, 
it was evident that they could. not pass 
until he finished with them. 

“ What the hell do you want?” 

The first man growled the inquiry with 
-an ugly flash of his narrow, red-rimmed 
eyes. 

_“ Your name’s Kaylor? I thought so. 
You’re runnin’ a shebang called the Con- 
solidated Verde Grande or something like 
that? Out here they call it Jim Golden’s 





Poison! Springs or it won’t go. 
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claim—” Satterlee’s voice was slow and 
cool, only his black eyes burned with a 
dull, somber flame. Kaylor nodded, the bel- 
ligerence gone from his attitude with the 
acknowledgment of his name. 

“ Well, what about it?” he mumbled. 

‘I wanted to say that Poison Springs is a 
sort of clearing-house for the business that 
goes on in these parts,” went on Satterlee. 
“Tn other words, what you do has to please 
And Poison 
Springs is me. Me, Satterlee! I’ve been 
hearing about you lately. I don’t like some 
of your ways. Which ones, I'll leave you to 
guess. What I want you to remember is— 
don’t try anything you can’t march up here 
and tell about like a little man. This is 


the dump-hole of hell and we know it, 


but we’ve got our rules an’ regulations, same 
as Congress. Understand, don’t you? 
Your team is hitched so you can get along 
now. When you get to Golden’s maybe 
you'll understand what I’m meanin’ by this 
talk and if you find anything out there 
that needs straightenin’ up, why you get 
busy and straighten it up quick, see?” 

It was a long speech for Satterlee. to 


make, and when he finished Kaylor was 


blustering in fury and helplessness before 
it. He knew about Satterlee and knew that 
he had to accept what was said to him with 
what good grace he could muster, His ân- 
swer was some muttered words of acqui- 
escence as he and his companion hurried 
out of the place and climbed into the buck- 
board that waited for them with fresh 
horses. Onte on ‘the way out of town both 
found their voices readily enough. 

“ Somebody ‘ll take a shot at that fellow 
some day and finish him,” said Kaylor vin- 
dictively, “Hes got this whole valley by 
the nose and a finger in everybody’s busi- 
ness. It would be a lot healthier place if he 
was put out of the way.” 

The other man moved his thin lips in the 
semblance of a smile. He thought Kaylor a 
fool, and his expression S2 his 
thoughts. 

“ What did he mean by warning yond that 
your ways didn’t please him? What will 
we find has happened at the mine, that’s 
what I want to know,” he ruminated, speak- 
ing his thoughts aloud. 
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The object of this speculation stood in 
thee door of, the saloon looking after the 
buckboard as it clattered down the street 
and out of sight around some shacks. As 
he stood, he reeled a little. He had taken 
more liquor than even his iron frame could 
endure. 

“ Drunk, sure enough drunk,” he mut- 
tered, turning back to his table. “ What 
would she say if she could see me now.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
HARD-WINTER OF THE HILLS. 


INIFRED STRANGE stood on a 
high butte that overlooked the val- 
ley. where she had lived for three 


weeks with Jim Golden and the woman who . 


was known as his wife. From where she 
stood she could see the shack and the thin 
_ ribbon of smoke that warned her of the ap- 
proaching supper hour. She saw it with a 
little homekeeping thrill, as though thè bar- 


ren valley below and the crazy shack that ` 


was made of odds and ends belonged to her 
in some queer way and she to it. 

She had not been unhappy. It was 
singular that this was so, for she was fas- 
tidious, dainty, Puritan in her tastes and 
beliefs, and surely none of these qualities 
had room for growth in her new environ- 
ment. 

But for some reason she found fasai 
looking inward and beyond the limitations 
of her blameless existence, into something 
bigger, broader and crude, that, strangely 
enough, gave no shock to her sensibilities. 
She was not repelled, but only curious and 
interested in her new life. Poverty and 
deprivation had a different meaning out here 
from what she had seen-in her previous ex- 
perience. Thinking of these things as she 
looked over the valley and on to other iso- 
lated peaks standing lonely against the eve- 
ning sky, her mind opened to a faint solution 
of this infinite mystery. 

It was impossible to cherish narrowness 
or small, cramped beliefs before - this 
majesty, this silence! Her heart expanded. 
Already her frail body seemed to have 
taken on some of the strength of the bold 
landscape and the freewind that came from 
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the tall peaks at nightfall, bringing with it 
the smell of the desert, miraculously cooled. 
`The Goldens had accepted her simply, 
philosophically.. They had known nothing 
of her coming but they received her without 
question. When she attempted to explain, 
faltering over the recital of her hopes and ` 
plans that in the face of what she had 
found seemed so pitiable and mistaken, they 
only answered her with uncomprehensive 
stares. It was something she would have to 
settle with Kaylor when he returned. 
Winifred was far from stupid; looking 


back, she knew that from the time she left 


the overland train she had been prepared 
for disappointment, but the realization of 
her collapsed day-dreams was so much more 
overwhelthing than anything she could have 
imagined, she was left dazed with the com- 
pleteness of it. 

She knew nothing of mines, of course, 
but even her ignorance and credulity could 
not visualize wealth in the ragged hole in 
the side of the hill that was the visible 
claim of the Great Consolidated Verde 
Grande to existence. When she spoke of 
this to Jim Golden he looked at her stupid- 
ly and grinned. In his own language he 


‘knew that she had been “stung,” but the — 


matter did not concern him. His share in 
the deal was to pose as the original owner 
of the mine, his responsibility ended there. 

Mabel Golden had a better understand- 
ing of the situation. ~She possessed a spuri- 
ous knowledge of the world beyond Painted 
Valley, and quickly gaged something like 
the true status of affairs. 

“ That Kaylor is one of them phony pro- 
moters,” she said to Winifred. “ He’s 
caught a lot of suckers with his flamin’ 
advertisements and you’re one of them. 1 
want to see his face when he comes in and 
finds you here. It'll be a show. I'll bet 
he has some story ready to smooth you 
down, though; he’s just the kind to crawl 
out of any hole he gets into. But take it 
from me, girlie, the best thing you can do 
it to forget: you ever had that money and 
get busy tryin’ to make some more. You 
never get anything but the worst of it from 
the Kaylor sort of breed.” 

Winifred was divided between dread and 
longing for the absent Kaylor’s return. A 














vein of stubbornness that belonged to the 
down-East Yankee side of her was pre- 
. pared to demand her rights, but the part 
that was the simple girl shrunk from the un- 
pleasantness sure to follow. That she was 
without money and would have to depend 
upon reimbursement from Kaylor.fer even 
her traveling expenses, helped to rob her of 
self-confidence. There were but few of her 
waking hours when she did not ask herself 
the question—what would become of her 
if the man refused to return her money? 

At first she had hard work to conceal her 
virginal distaste for Mabel Golden, but 
now that feeling had disappeared with her 
fastidious shrinking from the rude make- 
shifts of her daily life. Mabel had been a 
- dance-hall girl—that much was evident from 
her hair alone, the waxy pallor of her skin, 
lifeless from the use of cosmetics, and her 
clothes—pitiful bedizened remnants of a 
shabby glory; she mentioned her old pro- 
fession in half-daring defiance of the 
younger girl’s disapproval, but she missed 
this because of Winifred’s hazy ideas of 
dance-halls. She was not especially shocked 
except at Mabel’s red satin kimono, which 
never lost its effect upon her. And it was 
but a short time before Mabel’s manner be- 
came subdued, even humble, before her 
young guest, and she would listen to sug- 
_ gestions from her with the mild submission 
of a’ child whose cramped intellect was 
unfolding in contact with a sane mind. 

Winifred had heard Satterlee spoken of 
often in the three weeks of her stay with 
the Goldens; sometimes voluntarily in the 
course of conversation, and at other times 
brought forth by her own timid inquiries— 
for she had not forgetten him. 

When she was alone she sometimes tried 
to analyze the hold this man had upon her 
imagination. She. shuddered when she 
thought of him, recalling his brutality, his 
drunkenness, his fierce lack of tenderness to 
herself, but with all these reasons why 
she should despise him, there was within 
her the faint thrill of an emotion that had 
no name. She did not wish to see him 
again. The stories recounted by the Gold- 
ens filled her with horror and dismay, but 
the sound of his name had a power that 
forced her always to stop and listen. 
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The afternoon was passing. She was a 
long way from the cabin, and, with a sigh 
of regret, she began the journey down the 
trail. It was the most beautiful hour of 
the day—the sunset. 
where she could fill her soul with its love- 
liness, but the timidity of civilization that 
still clung to her, caused her te dread the 
loneliness of the trail when day was no 
longer there to guide her. She had gone but 
a few steps when a sound, the most unex- 
pected, yet most ordinary in the universe, 
brought her to an instant stop—a voice. 
` “ Hated tuh come down to yearth, didn’t 
ye, gal? I reckon it does look right pretty 
up hyer tuh folks that lives down on the 
flats. I ben watchin’ yuh some time, and 
I ‘low you got the same sort of eyesight as 
myself.” 

A man was standing on the ledge that 
stopped the first steep descent. He had 
been watching her as he said, with gentle, 
quizzical eyes that were like two shiny bits 
of pale-blue flint. He was an old many 
but aged with the hard, indestructible, 
gnarled age of a stanch, virile little tree 
that perennially rises to bravely face each 
cycle of time, so that in some way he gave 
the impression of wizen youth. He was 
a prospector, for his burro and pack were 
close behind him, and the sands of the 
desert and the toil of the hills had stripped 
his body of flesh down to the bone and 
sinew, and life had pounded and pummeled 
him into the shell of-a man so bare of non- 
essentials that even hair and eyebrows had 
gone with the rest. His mouth, a mere 
slit in his weathered face, was closed over 
almost toothless gums, but in its uncom- 
promising line there was still a glint of 
quiet, courageous humor. To Winifred’s 
air of indecision he introduced himself 
gravely. 

“Name H. W. Davis, miss, an’ my 
cabin’s on the second level. I reckon you'd 
seen it if you looked close as you come up. 
They call me Hard-Winter Davis around 
these parts; maybe you’ve heard some 
speech of me?” 

He watched her closely out of his hard, 


little, bright eyes, like some curious old 


child, looking for praise. When she shook 
her head he was plainly disappointed. 


She wanted to be_ - 
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“ Thought everybody knew me—old Hard- 
Winter,” he grumbled. 

When she would have passed, he turned 
his burro and loquaciously — 
her. 

“ Reckon TIl piece ye for a spell, miss. 
You don’t step just sure and steddy accord- 
in’ to my notion. You the gal that’s stayin’ 
over to-Jim Golden’s claim, hey? You 
any of their folks?” 

Her disclaimer pleased and puzzled him. 

“ Didn’t think so. You ain’t the same 


cut. I knowed it when I seen ye on the 
butte. Then how comes it you're livin’ 
there?” 


She told him. For some reason there 
was a relief in telling him far stronger than 
her confidence in Ludlow or her forced 
explanation to Satterlee had been. This 
little, dry, old man looked as though he 
had seen so much, knew so much, not of 
the surfaces of life, but of its deeps. He 
listened, and when she had finished seemed 
to be turning the matter over in his mind. 

“Jim Golden’s folks air queer people, 
and Kaylor, he’s queer,” he mused. “ Ef 
ye don’t mind my sayin’ it, gal, ye ain’t 
in exactly the right place. Now a nice, 
modest little gal like you oughta be home 
with her ma, or so it seems to me. This 
hyer minin’ business is fitten for men-folk. 
Why don’t you light out, gal, on the next 
stage?” 

Why didn’t she? But she could not 
tell, him that. Instead, she said, with a 
brave little smile: 

“ Oh, don’t forget I’m a business woman, 
I couldn’t go away without seeing Mr. 
Kaylor about my investment after coming 
away out here. 
everything right if I am not satisfied; he 
promised my aunt. No doubt the mines 
will open to full capacity, and everything 
will be booming at once.” 

He stared at her mildly. If she had 
spoken in some unknown tongue his interest 
would have been as unattached. He seemed 
to be thinking of something in the valley 
below. 

“Maybe so—maybe so. Them fellers 
in the East are quick at fixin’ things, but 
I ain’t heered of any mine being worked 
_ with anything but a pick and shovel in 
2 A-S 





and roasted in the desert. 


Of course he will make 
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these hills. I reckon, accordin’ to Mr. 
Kaylor, this here Painted Valley “ll be 
lappin’ Chicago pretty soon and mines a 
spoutin’ Bold. But me, I’ve lived around 
here for fifty years. I’ve friz in the hills 
I’ve weathered 
hell and lived to tell about it, but I never 
yet seen gallivantin’ fortune made to a 
man’s hand. 

-“ You can’t wave no wand over. these 
mountains and tell ’em to grow gold no 
more ’n they’d grow beans. Jim Golden 
has got some property down there, and 
old Hard-Winter Davis has got some up 
here. I done looked his over before I 
staked my own, and I-vow, if me and 
Pedro ain’t: ready to light out to-morrow 
mornin’, ’count of kinder hankerin’ to see 
pay-dirt. Maybe yore friend Kaylor is. all 
right; maybe not.” 

But it was not Winifred’s desire to defend 
Kaylor; she was more than inclined to 
believe her new friend right in his con- 
jectures, but she only smiled and said 
good-by to him when they reached the 
fork of the trail. A deep grounded integrity 
forced her into an attitude of tacit defense. 
She was eating the bread of these people— 
she could not condemn them until she knew 
beyond doubt that she had been defrauded. 


4 
7 


She was nearly at the foot of the trail — 


when her glance, traveling across the valley, 
encountered a light wagon drawn by a 
wearied pair of mustangs. Even at this 
great distance she could see that the pas- 
sengers in the rear ‘seat were strangers. 


One of them was pointing, looking eagerly : 


toward the mine-shaft. 

She continued her way with a rapidly 
beating heart that, in spite of her emotion, 
‘was heavy in her breast. She did not need 
to be told who the strangers were.. Kaylor, 
the master of her destiny, had arrived. 





CHAPTER VII. 


MISGIVINGS AND PREMONITIONS. 
“AND you came out here expecting 
to find—” 


~ “What your letters and pros- 


‘pectuses promised,” finished Winifred with 


spirit. “I had a right to believe that— 
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that the property was partially developed, 
at least. Why, you promised dividends 
long before this.” There was the hint of a 
tremble in her voice that made hê listener 
give her a keen glance. 

“ But my dear young lady—” he tem- 
porized, and paused to moisten his lips, 
which had become dry in the last few 
minutes of listening to this dissatisfied in- 
vestor, and wondering how the deuce he 
was going to get out of the mess. 

It was after supper, and Kaylor and 
Winifred had walked together a little way 
from the cabin where they could have their 
talk in private. Kaylor had been in a 
silent white rage from the moment Jim 
Golden told him of the girl’s arrival, and 
after he had seen her, pale and resolute, 
waiting to take him to task for his state- 
ments so plainly false. He privately cursed 
all women, and resolved to let them alone 
_ in future, though their money was so tempt- 
ingly easy to get. They were such bad 
losers that it always cost more in the end 
than it was worth. He knew all the 
various ways of placating women investors, 
but Winifred was a new type, and he was 
uncertain in placing her. 

“ Well, my dear young lady,” he shed 
again, “ you must admit that your coming 
out was a foolish step to take without con- 
sulting us. I would have made everything 
plain in a letter and saved you all this. 
Now, tell me just what you want me to do.” 

“| want my money back,” said Winifred 
flatly. “ Everything you have said is false. 
You told of the town and its opportunities— 
the mine and its developments—all untrue. 
E don’t believe anything you say. What I 
want is my money, just as you promised 
my aunt, if I was dissatisfied.” 

The promoter turned livid, and for once 
his optimistic attitude deserted him. He 
seemed to fear that his friend, Hallworth, 
who was strolling near, would overhear. 

“ But that is impossible,” he answered 
impatiently, turning to leave her; “ It isn’t 
done. You took your risk, and you’ll have 
to stand it. The mine is all right if we 
have time to raise a enough to work 
it. a” 

_ . “You claimed to have the capital al- 
teady,” cried Winifred, following him. 
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“My shares were the last you had for 
sale, you said. I will not accept such an 
excuse.’ 

“Then what will you do?” he asked 
with an ugly sneer. 

. “I shall file a complaint of fraud with 
the district-attorney,” replied the girl, un- 
daunted. “If there is any law to cover 
this, I shall ask its aid to recover my 
money.” i 

Later, Kaylor had a few words with 
Golden, and repeated some of the convèr- 
sation with Winifred to him. 

“The girl means mischief,” he said ina 
worried tone. “If she goes to a lawyer 
about this it may make trouble for us and 
spoil everything. Id have every stock- 
holder down on me like hornets. If I’m 
let alone Pll clean up a nice bunch of 
money for all of us out of this. But let 
her start something—” 

“ How can she start it if she can’t get 
out?” said Golden, grinning. ‘ She hasn’t 
got a dollar. Told Mabel so. She can’t 
get to any lawyer unless you give her the 
money to get there.” 

Kaylor looked incredulous. “ You don’t 
mean she used all the money she had to 
come here with? JI always said women 
were fools. But if that is true, it makes 
everything easy.” 

“It’s true enough,” returried Golden. 
“ If she likes it so well, let her stay here 
with my woman a spell. I don’t mind her 
being around.” 

This was the best news that Kaylor could 
have heard, and he went on his way joy- 
fully... The girl might as well be buried 
alive as to be where she was without funds, 
and his play was to keep her satisfied with 
promises until his own deals were com- 
pleted, then let her look out for—herself. 
It was easy. 

When he talked to Winifred again, he 
appeared to fall in with all she said, and 
promised meekly to do what she asked. 
He stipulated, however, for a slight delay. 
He would have to raise the money by a- 
sacrifice, and that would take a week or 
two to complete. Winifred, relieved that 
he seemed so reasonable, gladly agreed to . 
everything he suggested, and prepared her- 
self to wait as contentedly as possible until 
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he could keep his word: After all, Kaylor 
found her as easy to deceive as any other 
woman. 

Hallworth, the man who had arrived 
with Kaylor, was of a different type, though 
from the first it was plainly evident that 
he was equally unscrupulous. In the long 
conferences held by the three men, he would 
listen with a supercilious smile on his grim 
visage while Kaylor, so accustomed to de- 
ceit that he even tried to deceive himself, 
would enlarge upon the glowing- future of 
Painted Valley. While Hallworth was will- 
ing to share in the illegal gains of the com- 
pany, he did not disguise his contempt for 
the man who had originated it. 

He took no notice of Winifred, seldom 
spoke to her, and she might have believed 
him unconscious of her position but that 
now and then she would find him watching 
her with expressionless hard, gray eyes. 

The three men were away from the cabin 
, most of the time; Winifred understood that 
they were riding around through the valley 
taking options on claims—options that 
might be bought for a drink of whisky. 
From the quantity of mail that arrived by 
the semi-weekly delivery, she knew that 
there were many others who, like herself, 
had fallen victims to the glittering lure of 
their prospectuses. There was talk of Hall- 
worth returning to Denver; he was in 
charge of the company offices in that 
city. 

Winifred, in the long tramps she took 
every day, saw the old prospector fre- 
“quently, and the friendship born of their 
first meeting grew into a companionship 
` cherished by both. He ceased to question 
her as to her life at the Goldens’ cabin; 
it was their mutual love for the hills that 
united them, and the old man, with strange 
delicacy, respected her reserve. He was 
always ready with his cheery, flinty smile 
and with lectures upon what and what not 
a “gal” should do, but he asked her no 
questions of her own concerns. He was 


waiting until she saw fit to confide in him 
of her own accord. 

Another friendship, pitiful- and tender 
upon Winifred’s part, had developed be-’ 
tween herself and Mabel Golden. This wo- 
man, young in years, old in’a sorrow that 
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her darkened mind could not encompass, 
touched upon the womanly chords in the 
young girl’s heart. She felt toward her 
that warm protectiveness that is not con- 
fined to age or experience, but rises from 
the strength of the nature that bestows it. 

She knew that the woman suffered dumb- 
ly, and she was helpless to lighten a burden 
that loomed ominously near. Golden, under 
the stimulus or irritation of Kaylor’s pres- 
ence, began to replace sullen indifference 
with actual cruelty to the poor creature 
whose existence seemed to depend on his 
favor, and more than once Winifred had 
taken hurried flight to the refuge of the- 
foot-hills to avoid witnessing scenes that 
aroused in her a storm of feeling she had 
not dreamed that she possessed. 

But Mabel Golden did not complain. 
She was humble and meek before her 
master as the women of benighted races 
bow before their tyrants. She seldom an- 
swered his blows or curses, and then only 
with pitiful promises-to do his will. At last 
Winifred discovered the secret of his 
brutality; Golden was drinking heavily, and 
Kaylor, doubtless from a natural reversion 
fostered by the isolation of their life, was 
beginning to join him. 

“ Jim rides over-and joins the pack-train 
half-way to Poison Springs,” Mabel ex- 
plained. “ There’s always plenty of whisky 
to be had—more of it than anything else— 
and as long as he’s got.a sack of dust he 
can get drunk.” Her tone was resigned, as 
though she hoped for no redress of her ~ 
situation. But Winifred blazed with indig- 
nation, 

“How hideous! Why should men make 
brutes of themselves because they five in 
isolation. To go a step further, they might — 
become criminals because they live out of 
the law’s path. Are people naturally so 
low-principled and vicious that they can 
not live alone with nature without violating 
her laws?” 

But this was Greek to Mabel. 

“ Jim’s good enough when he’s let alone,” 
she defended plaintively. “If he’d never 
taken up with Kaylor, he’d have done well 
enough.” Her lip began to tremble. “ You 
know he’s full of the idea of goin’ to Denver 
to live. He thinks he’ll have a swell time 
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there on this money they’re goin’ to make, 
an’ what ll become of me and—” 

It was an ever-increasing miracle that 
these people, in the midst of the vast coun- 
try which so thrilled her, should live solely 
for their own petty passions, their mean 
desires; giving vent to their rages, their 
spasms of brutality, without shame or con- 
‘cealment. The thought of Satterlee, even 
of Ludlow, now grown -a dim memory, 
returned now and then to remind her that 
the poison extended beyond her narrow 
environment. She shuddered when she 
thought of these two men and what they 
represented, and believing both to have 
passed from her life, she was doubly 
shocked one day to find Deck Ludlow 
seated at the supper-table when she came. 
in from her ramble in the foot-hills. He 
was talking to Golden—the other men were 
absent—and as Winifred entered he looked 
up with the same odious, familiar smile that 
she remembered -so well. 

“So the ‘little lady got here all right,” 
he exclaimed cordially. “ Traveled with 
Doc Satterlee a day and half a night, and 
came through as good as new. I’m proud to 
see you again,-Miss Winnie, I sure am: 
We don’t forget a pretty girl the day after 
we meet her out here. But you made a 
mistake not comin’ with me. You an’ me 
would ’ve been good friends by this time.” 
_ Jim Golden opened his mouth in a roar 
of coarse laughter. 

“You sure would,” he shouted. “I 
reckon there’s more ’n you would have been 
glad to brung her over, only doc cured 
’em of wantin’ things when he slapped you 
into the cinder track.” 

Ludlow’s face darkened in a scowl. 

“I ain’t begun to get even for that yet,” 
he muttered. “ You wait till I’m through 
with Satterlee. I’ll-have him crawlin’ on 
his hands and knees clear into Tuscon—or 
hell—before I’m through.” 

Winifred passed into her little curtained 
alcove without greeting him, except with a 
slight nod. She hated and feared this man 
unaccountably, and his presence poisoned 
the air she breathed, but she almost forgot 
him in the sudden fluttering of her heart 
that had begun when she heard Satterlee’s 
name mentioned again. She sat down on 
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the edge of her bed and tried to think what 
it all meant. What was Ludlow doing here - 
when he had pretended to know little or 
nothing of the mine, even denying having 
heard of the men who owned it? 

The men in the outer room continued 
their conversation with unlowered voices, 
and she could not help hearing all they 
said. 

“Were due to make a clean-up in this 
valley,” Golden -was saying. “ This here 
Kaylor knows how to get the money, and 
Hallworth fakes the reports. We got every- 
thing fixed so the law can’t touch us. We’re 
gettin’ enough acreage so it looks like we 
own the whole earth. Once we start after 
the money it ‘Il come in a flood.” It was 
easy to distinguish Kaylor’s boasting be- 
hind this poor imitation, but when he 
continued his mind began to stray to his 
own affairs. “ Soon as I get my slice I’m 
goin’ to light out, Deck. I’m goin’ to 
see somethin’ outside of these old red hills. 
I’m goin’ to Noo Yaork. I’m goin’ to git 
me an autymobile—” 

“ Yowvwre a fool,” broke in Ludlow harsh- 
ly. “ Precious little you'll get outa these 
fellows. They'll trim you like they trim 
every one else. What chance have you got 
against ‘em? You handle any of their 
money? Well, I guess not! What that 
kind touches always sticks to their fingers; | 
you'll see. They'll be cuttin’ each other’s 
throats before they’re through. But that 
ain’t the only reason you’re goin’ to lose 
out, Jim. It’s because somebody else is 
playin’ in this little game besides them two. > 
I’m settin’ in—me, Deck Ludlow—an’ I got 
the cards stacked.” He stopped suddenly, 
as though afraid of having said too much, 
and Winifred could hear Jim Golden’s 
heavy breathing as he listened for more. 

But having dropped this hint, Ludlow 
forebore to follow it up, contenting himself 
with an obscure promise. 

“You stick to me, Jim, and I'll play 
square with you. I reckon you an’ me 
can make a satisfact’ry trade. Were the 
same sort, plain, ord’nary folks, an’ we 
got no truck with them money-sharks.”’ 
There was a subtle note of mockery in his 
voice which had its key in something he 
had said, which# Golden at least understood, 
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for the two broke into a simultaneous laugh 
which ended as they went out of the cabin 
into the growing darkness, strolling side 
by side toward the corral, where secure 
from any listeners they continued their 
low-voiced conversation. 

In her corner behind the curtain Wini- 
fred sat thinking of what she had heard? 
Her mind was filled with misgivings. She 
reproached herself for not having pressed 
the matter of repayment upon Kaylor, and 
resolved to lose no time in reminding him 
of his promise. Now that Ludlow had 

upon the scene her pleasure in 
the free life of the hills was gone. She 
would live inthe fear of meeting him again 
where even the slight protection of Golden’s 
presence would be removed. But although 
she told herself that Kaylor would surely 
keep his word, the heaviness of her heart 


‘persisted. A premonition’ that she would 


‘not leave the valley so easily came to her 
with such certainty that it was long before 
she slept that night. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ETERNAL QUEST. 


UDLOW was gone next morning, having 


ridden silently away in.the night, and- 


Kaylor being still absent, Winifred 
decided to pay a visit to her old friend, 
whom she had not seen for several days. 
The Goldens began a quarrel before she 


left that had its origin in the man’s boast-- 


ing of the night before. 

“li have no wimmin draggin’ after me 
when I cut loose from here,” he said fierce- 
ly to the draggled creature, who wistfully 
tried to please him with such means as were 
at her hands. “ When I go you kin get 
your job back in the dance-hall.” He 
burst into loud laughter. “ Yowd cut a 
pretty figger, wouldn’t you? I reckon 
doc ’d be tickled to death to hev you back.” 

She shrunk beneath the shame and sting 
of his words. 

“ Oh, don’t say that, Jim. I never would 
go back. You don’t mean that; now, Jim.” 

But whether he meant it or not, he 
seemed to take a peculiar pleasure in tor- 
turing his helpless victim, and the expres: 
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sion of his little evil eyes was so cruel that 
Winifred, knowing interference to be futile, 
was glad to escape. 

She had reached the level just beneath 
the well-hidden shack of the old prospector 
when she discovered by the cascading of a 
tiny rivulet of gravel that she was not aloné 
upon the trail. Some one was on the ledge 
above, either waiting for her to come or 
beginning the descent. Her thoughts flew 
at once to Ludlow and she trembled, think- 
ing that he may have planned to waylay 
her here, acting upon a hint from Golden, 
who knew her habits. 

She was too far from the valley to ‘risk 
retreat, so decided to advance, however 
distasteful the encounter might prove. But 
when she rounded the next curve of the 
trail she found that her surmise had been 
an error, for it was not Ludlow, but Satter- 
lee who came to meet her. 

“You!” she cried, stopping short. 4 

‘He was much as she had geen him last— 
the same look of wrecked power, misused 
strength. Only his eyes were changed; 
an awakened interest, an inquiry that had 
not been in them when she saw him last, 
He stood aside, not offering to intercept 
her in any way, but oddly enough she found, 
herself standing’ still in the path. 5 

“I heard that Ludlow had come back,” 
he said simply. “I wondered if he had 
followed you over here.” 

An unreasonable feeling of annoyance 
flashed over Winifred. She suddenly re- 
sented the idea of being watched—by him. 
So far as she knew he had no right to 
place himself as mentor over Ludlow or 
any other man, but her anger rose from 
the subtle air of proprietorship he seemed 
to have assumed in regard to herself. The 
man had a strange power of arousing her 
deepest feelings, amd she struggled vainly 
against this, refusing to acknowledge it even 
to herself. 

“ He has been here, but that does not 
concern me,” she answered shortly, and her 
manner said, “ Neither do you need to’ 
concern yourself about me.” 

But he paid scant attention to her dis- 
courteous manner. With a hesitation that 
sat rather strangely upon him he said 
slowly: 
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. - “Yowre mixed-up with some strange 
people, Miss Strange. I don’t know what 
your business is, or why you stay, but I 
want to tell you that you’d better go back 
to your home, wherever it is. Those people 
aren’t your kind.” A sudden embarrass- 
ment overwhelmed him, but he forced him- 
self to continue. “If there’s any reason 
why you’re staying—if there’s trouble 
about getting away, I wish you’d tell me, 
or let me help you out, Td like to see you 
safe at Tecumseh. 

Standing before him in the narrow trail, 

. the realization of her position forced itself 
upon Winifred. She had tried to shut her 
eyes to it, but here it was, ominous, over- 

_whelming. She was at the mercy of these 
unscrupulous men. Penniless and alone, 
she would have to take assistance where she 
could get it. But from this man whose 
name was opprobrious even to people like 
the Goldens, it was impossible. What she 
knew of him was worse than what she knew 
of the others. She could not. take help 
from him. Her thoughts flew desperately 
to Kaylor and Hallworth. They were at 
least civilized men, though rascals. They 
must help her out of this; surely they would 
Jet no actual danger befall her. Her face 
betrayed these thoughts so clearly that 
Satterlee could not mistake them. He drew 
back, a dull red flush rising to his~dark 
cheek. - 

. “ Yowre right,” he said heavily. “I’m 
not fit to be trusted. Ive lost my claim 
to that.” And before she coyld speak, 


even had she wished to, he was going swiftly . 


down .the trail, his light tread sending 
showers of loose shale before him. 

Winifred watched him disappear with 
strange emotions. She was almost savagely 
glad that she had hurt him, in payment 
for the humiliation putsupon her when he 
forced her to mount the horse before the 
group of loafers on the station platform, 
but in the next breath she wished that she 
had said something gracious. He had 
brought her safely to the Goldens, as he 
had promised, and she could have thanked 
him for that. 
injustice, though she told herself with prim 
determination that she could accept no 
favors from such a man. 





Her heart misgave her for 
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But when she reached the old prospec- 
tor’s cabin, she had cause to forget Satterlee 
entirely; then later to remember him with 
a change of view-point hard to define. 

Hard-Winter Davis, looking more than 
ever like a well-seasoned, withered nut, was 
stretched upon his narrow bunk, and when. 
“he remained there without moving she saw 
at once that something had happened to 
him. 

“ Jus’ peppered a little with some flyin’ 
rock,” he explained easily, as she bent over 
him. “ Nothin’ to make a fuss about, gal. 
Shucks, I wouldn’t pay no attention to it 
if it wasn’t for doc. He wouldn’t lissen to 
sense. Made me hold still while he done 
me up like a babby. But TIl be out an’ 
around in a day or two.” 

But she saw from the twisted smile on 
his face that his injuries were more serious 
than he claimed, and she listened atten- 
tively to the story that presently emerged 
from the rambling assurances of the old 
man that he was not really hurt; it was 
only to please Satterlee that he was laid 
up in his bunk when he should be out doing 
an honest man’s work. 

When: he told his story a crafty expres- 
sion crept over his face, and he slipped his 
hand under his calico-covered pillow and 
held something while he talked to her. 
She could see that it was some small speci- 
mens of ore, but she was more interested 
in what he was saying than in what he was 
about to show her. 

In the last few days he had been trying 
out a new location he told her—a remote 
cañon, so far overlooked or only casually _ 
explored. He was in a hurry; he was 
getting too old for the laborious methods 
he used to use and had put in some dyna- 
mite, One of the blasts had got him, that 
was all. And Doc Satterlee had found 
him—well, maybe twenty-four hours after 
it happened, and everybody knew how doc 
was. Couldn’t a coyote break its leg, but 
doc must chase it down and cure it, if 
only to shoot it as soon as it was able to 
bark again. 

Fact. He never could let anything be 
broke without mending, if he had his say. 
People said he never winged a man in a 
fair fight without waiting on him like a . 
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woman afterward. Well, nothing would do 
doc but he must tie the old man up in a 
bundle of rags and put him to bed. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if he rode over from 
Poison. Springs most every day to see if 
he minded orders. Questioned as to how 
he reached: his own cabin he answered 
blankly that he came strapped on a pack- 
horse; how else? 

Winifred had to think against her will. 
There must be some good in the man, after 
all, if he could do these things—bind up 
wounds and things like that. She was sur- 
prised and touched. It was the last thing 
she would have expected of him. But her 
old friend was not through. He had to 
show her what he held in his hand. 

“If I tell ye, ye won’t go talkin’ down 
at the cabin?” he warned her, with his 
bright, eager old eyes full of excitement. 
“ You got to be mum, gal, with me here on 
my back. I got the claim located, but the 
papers ain’t filed yet;. anything could 
happen.” He opened his hand as tenderly 
as though he held ‘some fragile, live thing 
there, but it was only two or three small 
uneven bits of quartz which his eyes never 
ceased to gloat upon. “ Do you see that, 
gal? Lissen! It’s gold, gold.” His voice 
rose to a high excitement. “ Forty year’ 
I’ve been trampin’ these hills and starvin’ in 
the sands below, waitin’ for it to come to 
me, an’ now it’s come. Right in a place 
T’ve known all along—right under my eye. 
Riches—-money—all I could ever spend, 
right under my eyes.” 

Even a few weeks had taught Winifred 
@what this meant, and taught her the danger 
` of such speech. She leaned over him 
» quickly and put-her hand across his lips. 

“Hush! Hush!” she whispered. ‘ Sup- 
pose some one heard you. Don’t say it, 
even to me. You know there are men in 
the valley who would stop at nothing.” 
It was the first time she had allowed her 
secret thought to come to speech, and now 
she stopped, appalled. But he looked at 
her understandingly. : 

“ Yow’re right,” he murmured, trying to 
still his excitement. “I mustn’t talk; but 
little gal, you don’t know. It’s come after 
all this time, and now there’s nobody—” - 

When she:went down from the shack 
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much later her thoughts were saddened by 
the glimpses of the wasted life she had 
gathered from his half-fevered mutterings. 
What an experience, and wnat a price to 
pay for money. How could it ever make 
up to the old, old man for what he had 
missed. She was so young that she had 
not discovered the truth of life—that it is 
the eternal quest that keeps the spirit 
young, and not accomplishment. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A CALL FOR SATTERLEE, 


nex: and Hallworth were quarrel- 
ing in the lean-to room. Their voices, 
'~” heavy with rage and recrimination 
of male animals at war, filled the cabin 
with disturbance. Jim Golden smoked his 
pipe sullenly in the doorway and took no 
part in the controversy. 

Winifred had retreated to her tiny © 
privacy. She had intended to ask Kaylor 
for her money that night, but now she felt 
her courage deserting her at the prospect. 
She could not brave men who talked like 
that. There was a quality in Kaylor’s 
voice, shrill, high—the ineffective voice that 
betrays the ineffectual man in times of 
stress which warned her this was no hour 
for her timid demand. 

Hallworth was drawing out of the deal. 
For days it had been plain that discord 
existed between the three men. The engi- 
neer, who was also a geologist, had with- 
drawn to himself, spending his days in 
unexplained excursions about the hills, re- 
fusing company and refusing curtly as 
well to say where he had been. Only Wini- 
fred. knew, and. in trembling silence she 
kept. the secret. Several times she had | 
come upon him at. Davis’s cabin in close > 
conversation with the old prospector, the 
subject of which was undoubtedly the 
specimens in which Hallworth seemed to 
share the intense interest of the discoverer: 
The old man had explained the situation 
to Winifred. 

“ He’s a right smart feller, gal. Crooked, 
of course, like the most of ’em, but I 
reckon I kin keep track of- him. I had 


to take somebody in with me that had 
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money or could get money, and this feller’ll- 


do as well as the next. He’s smart enough 
to know that there’s more money to be got 
out of a straight deal than a crooked one, 
an’ when I showed him this rock he went 
plum daffy. He’s ready to throw the other 
bunch and play straight. I guess he’s seen 
enough of ’em to know that settin’ in with 
such is sure to be a losin’ game for some- 
body, an’ he didn’t want to be that party.” 

Winifred remembered what she had 

heard Ludlow say about the promoters 
cutting each other’s throats. It must have 
been true, for here was Hallworth ready to 
quit his companions at the promise of some- 
thing better from another source. But far 
from giving her relief it only added to her 
worry, for it promised to put her own 
settlement farther into the future. She 
had never betrayéd her knowledge of Hall- 
worth’s double dealing by look or word, but 
some way Kaylor seemed to have become 
aware of it- from the nature of. his bitter 
reproaches. - 

“Youre a quitter, a yellow quitter,” he 
shouted, his voice ringing through the whole 
place. “I depended on you, and now you 
want to throw me down. We'd- have the 
whole valley tied up if you’d play square 
and clean up a million a piece. Now you 
want to jeopardize the whole deal by your 
dirty treachery.” 

- “Tf we made a million it would mean 
jail for us all,” returned Hallworth calmly. 
“The time for that sort of thing is gone, 
Kaylor. You can’t buck the law like you 
did a dozen years ago and get away with 
it. Ill take easy money as soon as the 
` next man, but if I can get it without a 
string tied to it, I’m going to do it. Take 
-imy advice, cut out the old methods, for 
you can’t get by with ’em. If you want to 
mine, do it on the level. There’s plenty of 
good stuff to be had if the profits don’t 
come as quick and easy as faking stocks.” 

But Kaylor met the placating suggestion 
with rage that approached fury. His shrill 
voice trembled. 

“ You were ready enough to fake your- 
self when you came out,” he shouted. 
“ Now youre tying my hands with your 

-dam’ squeamishness just as things are 
ready. You made promises you haven’t 
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kept, and I depended on them. Now you 
want to quit—quit—and you think PI let 
you do it? You weasel! You dam’ 
weasel! Do you think I don’t know your 
game? You're in cahoots with that lying 
old hypocrite up in the hills—old Davis, the 
desert rat, who'll run his nose into a trap 
before he knows it—and you’re going in 
with him if you can crawl out of your 
bargain with me. But you can’t do it, you 
can’t! If you try to raise -money to float 
any other deal TIl fix you; by the gods, I 
will!” 

Hallworth did not raise his voice. 

“ Will you? Maybe you'll be fixed your- . 
self before that. How about salting this 
hole in the ground outside? And don’t 
forget there’s somebody else who knows a 
lot about our affairs—that girl!” - 

Winifred’s heart stood still. The cold 
indifference of the. man’s voice when he 
mentioned her name sent a thrill. of fear 
through her body. It was like holding her 
up, a helpless pawn for Kaylor’s rage and 
revenge, showing him that to let lrer escape 
would be fatal. But when Hallworth con- 
tinued some of her terror left her. He was 
not wholly bad, after all. 

“Tm going to send her out,” he said, 
in his cool, jeering voice, “ and keep her 
where she’ll be a safe witness against you 
if you try to queer any deal of mine. I’ve 
got something good, and I’m not going to 
run. the chance of losing it for such cattle 
as you, Kaylor. Just remember that.” 

Heavy silence followed. - Hallworth 
tramped about the narrow quarters gather- 
ing his belongings into his bag. Kaylor’s® 
breathing could be heard throughout the 
cabin. -The woman, Mabel, clung like a 
frightened shadow to the farther wall, and 
Jim Golden left his seat and went to the 
door of the shack. Some mysterious intelli- 
gence flashed like a wireless between him 
and Kaylor, and was answered by a fright- 
ened bleat from the promoter. 

““No, Golden! No, no!” - 

Daring everything, Golden’s wife trem- 
bled to his side. 

“Jim, Jim! Let the dirty quitter go. 
Don’t hurt your hands with him. Don’t! 
Come away with me, honey.” 


He silenced her with a snarl. “ You!” 
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Hallworth went on leisurely with his 
preparations. 

“No. Don’t try any gunman stuff. 
Even in Painted Valley you can’t get away 
with it—quite. Get out of my way, Golden. 
I’m going into the hills from here.” 

At the door he paused. His eyes searched 
for and found Winifred, crouching behind 
her sleazy curtains, and with a gesture he 
called her out. 

“ Have your things ready in the morning, 
Miss Strange. Im sending you out as 
soon as I can get a team from Poison 
Springs. I’m going there to-night; if I 
had another horse I’d take you, but to- 
morrow Pll send a man for you, sure.” 

He was gone. A few minutes later they 
heard the clatter of his horse’s hoofs gal- 
loping down the trail toward the town. 

The two men stood staring at one an- 
other in silence, but a look of meaning 
passed between them, and Golden made a 
step toward the door. Quick as lightning 


Mabel, running in front of him, barred 


his egress. 


“ You ain’t going out to-night, Jim,” she- 


begged with more than entreaty in her 
haggard eyes. “Let him go. What do 
you care?” 

“ Get out of the way!” Golden ordered 
with a threatening movement, and Kaylor 
urged him on. a 

“Don’t let the fool woman stop you. 
Bring him back. He’s got to talk sense. 
- He’ll ruin us.” 


But Mabel kept on crying. ‘‘ You sha’n’t 


go! You sha’n’t go!” 
Winifred had never seen the brute side 


of humanity, but suddenly she read some- 


thing in Golden’s eyes that sent her to the 
side of the poor draggled creature who had 
dared to put herself between him and the 
freedom he desired. 

“ Don’t dare to strike her!” she cried. 

Golden drew back, his lifted hand fell 
to his side. He was so thoroughly mascu- 
line as to be momentarily charmed by defi- 
ance in another woman of what merited: a 
blow to his wife. There was no weakening 
in the face Winifred showed to him, and he 
relaxed, bursting into one of his rude fits 
of laughter. 

“Why, lissen to ite little runt,” he 


chuckled. “ Standin’- up tuh me like a 
turkey-cock, I'll swear.’ 

But Kaylor was unmoved by e demon- 
stration from Winifred, and coldly brushed 
her aside. 

“ Don’t listen to these women,” he cried 
impatiently. “ Come on outside.” 


“ But you'll listen to me,” said Winifred- 


steadily. The unexpected support of Hall- 
worth and the prospect of escape on the 
next day had given her courage and bold- 
ness, Suddenly she saw what a poor thing 
Kaylor was behind his bluff and bravado, 
and she wondered why she had ever feared 
him. “Mr. Hallworth is going to help 
me to get away, but that does not relieve 
you of your promise to repay me. You 
will have to give me some of the money 
to-night.” 


He looked at her with an expression that. 


chilled her like a cold wind. For the first 
time she realized that beneath his suave 


exterior he was as evil, perhaps more so, - 


than the other men whom she had dreaded. 

“There'll be plenty of time for that,” 
he said slowly. 
to-morrow.” 

“ Not. going? 
stop me!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be wise to let -you go off. 
with a man like Hallworth, ,”? -continued . 
Kaylor, with an air of ue considera- 
tion. “I couldn’t think of it. TIl take 


you out myself when the right time comes.” - 


Golden uttered his raucous laugh again. 
“ The little lady wants to go, just when 
she’s got a nice beau all waitin’ to set up. 
to her,” he chuckled. 

This was the- signal for poor, foolish 


Mabel to interfere again, and she dared - 


to do so, clinging to her husband’s arm. 

“ Please let her go, Jim. Make him give 
her her money. 
You know 
what ‘Il happen if she stays here. You 
heard what Deck Ludlow said the other 


night. You can’t do it! You can’t doit!” - 


The poor’ woman made a despairing 
gesture of entreaty toward her husband 
and Kaylor: that somehow included Wini- 
fred as its object. She was only the weak 
wraith of her sex, an object to pity and 
succor, yet with brutality that had no 





“You're not going away - 


You won’t dare try to 


It ain’t right to take it. 
- from a little thing like. her. 
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parallel, Golden lifted his heavy boot and 
kicked her. 

She fell at Winifred’s feet. The girl 
stood paralyzed with horror for a moment, 
then sprung at Golden like some light, 
swift thing that had the spirit if not the 
power to destroy. $ 

“If I. could I would kill you!” she 
screamed. 

The man stumbled awkwardly out of her 
way. “ By God, I believe you would!” he 
stammered in amazement that was half 
admiration. “Look out, you she-cat, I 
don’t want to hurt you, too.” 

But now Kaylor interfered. He had 
the strong ‘distaste for physical cruelty that 
is common among men who work evil 
through their brains. He was shocked by 
Golden’s action, not through pity for its 
victim, but because it jarred on the smooth- 
ness of his plan for defense to both Wini- 
fred and Hallworth. He helped Winifred 
lift the woman, who kept up a stupid 
moaning, and cursed Golden volubly while 
he did so, They put her on a bunk, and, 
while Winifred hung distressfully over her, 
the two men left the room. ` 

“ What do you expect to get by that?” 
Kaylor demanded angrily when they were 
outside. “Let the woman alone, can’t 
you? We’ve got more serious things to 
talk about—and do.” 5 

“ Curse’ the wimmin,” snarled Golden 
viciously. \“ I wish I’d never seen_one. As 
for that sassy little devil ”—his eyes nar- 
rowed to slits—“I reckon she'll meet up 
with something like that herself—one of 
these days.” 

“ Maybe so,” agreed Kaylor indiffer- 
ently. They went to the corral, where two 
horses were nosing some hay, and with 
expert rapidity Golden began to saddle 
them both. In two minutės the men were 
riding down the trail in the direction Hall- 

_ worth had taken. When they had ridden 
for a mile or two they came to a fork that 
was hardly more than a footpath among 
the scattered boulders. Golden led- the 
way into this. 

“Tt cuts off nearly six miles,” he said. 


Day was breaking when the two men 
- rode into the corral again and silently 
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began the unsaddling of the horses, which 
stood with blown nostrils and heaving 
flanks, showing long and hard riding. The 
men themselves looked*gaunt and tired, 
and the ragged stubble that stood out on 
Kaylor’s sunken cheeks changed him un- 
believably from the smug business man to 
something not unlike Golden himself. They 
seemed™to have nothing to say to each 
other, being merely concerned in the task 
that occupied them. But as Golden 


\ loosened a strap he looked up and muttered 


half to himself: Š 

“ I wonder what the girl anes 

Winifred was standing in the door: of 
the cabin, and when she saw them in the 
corral, came swiftly out and joined them. 
She, too, looked tired and worn, and her 
hair hung loosely around her distressed 
face. When she came to them ‘she began 
to stammer, half in tears. 

“ She is badly hurt; she is dying, I think. 
You must get a doctor.” 

Golden turned a sickly color under his 
leathery skin. It is a serious matter to 
kill a woman even in Painted Valley. 

“ What d’ye mean? Nothin’s th’ matter 
with her. I just give her a little push.” 

“ I—I waited all night for you to come 
back,” said Winifred, beginning to wring 
her hands. “ F tell you she is dying. You 
must get some one.” 

- “A doctor? Where’d we get one, Pd 
like to know? Maybe it ain’t so bad. The 
woman was always one to holler.” 

Winifred grasped his arm fiercely. “She’s 
dying. Why do you stare at me like that? 
Why don’t you-do something? Saddle that 
horse and ride—somewhere—for help.” 

Golden looked bewildered. Coming after 
the night he had spent, and when the whole 
matter had been erased from his mind by 
more serious happenings, her words seemed 
merely hysterical ravings. 

“ Ride where?” he echoed stupidly. 
“ There ain’t any doctors in these parts— 
not in the valley.” 

“ Then in the town—in Poison Springs,” 
cried Winifred urgently. “ Go there! It’s 
barely thirty miles. Go—go; you must!” 

“ Poison - Springs.” Golden echoed the - 
name with a laugh which even Kaylor 
joined. “ Poison Springs! A healthy loca- 
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tion that ’d be for a bone-doctor. The 
nearest thing to one is Doc Satterlee, an’ I 
reckon he’s smashed more bones than he’s 
mended.” 

Satterlee! And yet— 

“Somebody said he was a saw-bones 
wunst,” said Golden jocularly. “ But me, 
he’s got a grudge on me, an’ I wouldn’t like 
to ask favors of him. But maybe if you ast 
him, little lady, he wouldn’t refuse.” 

She looked into their faces, devoid of 
mercy and human sympathy, and saw that 
no help was to be had from such a source. 
Then she turned in swift decision to the 

- house. “ Maybe he wouldn’t,” she called 
«back over her shoulder. 

Mabel Golden Jay moaning in her bunk. 
She was decently covered with a blanket, 
and in her gray face anguish had already 
wiped away the remnant of beauty that 
remained from her battle with life. She 
turned her mournful eyes to the young girl 
who bent over her with comforting words, 
but closed them wearily when she saw that 
the man responsible for her pain did not 
follow. 

“ Listen,” said Winifred in a tense voice 
that carried to the rapidly fading. senses 
of the sick woman, “I am going for help 
for you—myself. You must not be afraid. 
I will not be long. I will ride fast.” 

While she uttered this promise she prayed 
fiercely that her words might come true. 
The woman opened her eyes and whispered: 
“Don’t come back. Stay, stay where you 
are going.” 

Winifred was putting water near the 
bunk, tucking in the blankets and getting 
herself ready all at one time. She answered 
in a strained voice: “ But I can’t stay in 
Poison Springs.” 

“ Poison Springs!” The woman raised 
herself on her elbow with a sort of super- 
human strength. “ What help are you going 
to get from there?” 

The girl flung back the name as she 
vanished through the door: 

“ Satterlee.” 

The two men had left the corral and 
were standing near the mine-shaft in low- 
voiced conversation. They gave her no 
heed-as she passed them on her way to the 
corral, but when ten minutes later she 


galloped past on Golden’s bay horse, they 
were startled out of their absorption. 
“ By God! she’ll bring the whole town 


down on us,” exclaimed Kaylor, with - 


whitening lips. 

“Well, PI swear,” cried the nonplused 
owner of the horse, “she’s got my mare 
and gone. If she ain’t killed afore she gits 
to the Springs it ‘ll be because the devil’s 
saving her.” 

“ Maybe she’ll never come back,” sug- 
gested Kaylor, with an evil meaning in, his 
voice. “ There’s plenty can happen be- 
tween that town and this camp.” 

Golden stopped irrésolutely. They were 
néar the cabin, and a sound from there sent 
a sick pallor over his face. 

“Look here, Kaylor,” he argued, “ you 
an’ me better get out of this. What if she 
come back bringin’ that black devil- with 
her? Maybe we better ride up in the hills 
for a day or two till this thing blows over.” 

But Kaylor put a restraining hand on his 
arm. 3 
“We can’t do that. Weve got to stay 
here and put a white man’s face on it.” 
A dark menace that hinted of some un- 
spoken thing made itself felt in his voice. 
“Tt wouldn’t look right for us to disappear 
right now.” ; 3 

Golden yielded sullenly. The morning 


was advancing. They had not slept or 


eaten, and were dog-tired, but they did not 


-go nearer the cabin, though the door stood 


open, and there was food and blankets 
inside to be had for the taking. 





CHAPTER X. 
. A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


OC SATTERLEE was “ running ” his 
town. That is; it had been brought 
home to the inhabitants of Poison 
Springs that- discretion lay along the path 
of absence, and the main portion of them 
had vanished to the hills and to their 
shacks, where surreptitious games of poker 
whiled away the hours of players who wait- 
ed with what patience they possessed for 


doc to have his fling, after which life would 


flow back into its usual channels. 
Doc ‘was very drunk. The town which 
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thought it knew what he could do along 
that line, did not know how drunk he was. 
The orgy had been coming on for weeks; in 
fact, with brief interludes, when his intelli- 
gence struggled to the surface for a breath- 
ing spell, the boss of Poison Springs had 
not known sobriety since the day he rubbed 
Deck Ludlow’s face in the cinders. 

Ludlow was in town, but he kept away 
from the Half-Bottle Saloon where Satter- 
lee made his headquarters. -It happened 
that he and Satterlee had not met. This 
was owing to Ludlow’s careful avoidance 
of an encounter, but he watched with secret 
glee and from safe distance the inroads 
made by dissipation upon his enemy. In 
the last week there had been a quiet exodus 
from Poison Springs which had taken with 
it the men who ‘had always been unfriendly 
to Satterlee’s rule; they had gone supplied 
with money given them by Ludlow, and 
though no hint of the real meaning of this 
had leaked out, there was an undercurrent 
of uneasiness and suspense that bred sullen 
resentment toward the man who had con- 
stituted himself their leader. 

Tt was any man’s right to drink long and 
hearty, but when there was that on foot 
which might concern the whole camp he 
should have been there to deal with the 
trouble. Among men such as these it was 


recognized that the incident at the station 


between Sattérlee and Ludlow would not 
pass unavenged. In his way Ludlow was 
a man of importance; he had money, and 
money always commands. respect and 
power, no matter what hands may disburse 
it. If Ludlow would not fight his own 
battles he was able to hire men to fight 
them for him, and there was a feeling in 
the air that any moment might see the 
hidden volcano burst into open action. 
Satterlee was in the barroom of the 
Half-Bottle. He was alone there, and in 
his present condition that was a wise thing. 


He sat at his usual table, and his head 


rested on his breast. Something was 
troubling Satterlee. He had been letting 
things slip. He had been going off into 
the hills alone to hold communion with 
that mysterious personality that was locked 
in his heart, and which he had believed 
silenced forever. 
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Shame had awakened in the depths of 
his-being—a deep, furious shame that had 
its beginning in the trivial cause of a wo- 
man’s fear of him. She was a good woman; 
something that had passed out of his life 
for many a day, and that was what bit 
and stung and tore at his vitals so that he 
tried to strangle and drown it with the very 
weapon which had brought it about. 

When he -was as drunk as this his brain 

was extraordinarily clear, so that old scenes 
and faces, even old dead and gone conver- 
sations rose with tantalizing distinctness to 
torment and harass him. The road he had 
traveled to this point was as startlingly 
clear as though drawn with ink upon a clean 
white paper. His distorted mind, forced 
by some secret process of his brain, went 
shuddering over the ground until he had 
traversed it all, step by step up to the 
present degradation—or down to it. It was 
when memory reached this point that his 
head sunk as though it would never rise 
again. 
Hours before he had driven his associates 
like a pack of mongrels from his vicinity. 
He could not endure the sight of them, yet 
in their way they were no more reprehen- 
sible than himself—perhaps less so. He 
despised himself in them, and for that 
reason refused to look upon himself in their 
likeness, ae. 

The clatter of a horse’s feet sounded in 
the street, which in its short length had 
known so much of the dregs of life. A rider 
had come in over the trail from Painted 
Valley. Cautious heads peered from one 
or two of the shacks, and after the first 
look sheer curiosity brought further emer- 
gence. ; 

The rider was a woman, and the horse 


_ she rode was blowing and covered white 


with alkali dust, ghostlike in the sunshine. 
She was a strafige woman, and not one of 
their kind, as could be seen with half an 
eye; but she rode boldly among them, as 
fearlessly as though Poison Springs had 
been made by saints and not by sinners. 
She drew rein in a jerky and inexperienced 
manner, and paralyzed the first man she 
saw by asking for Satterlee. 

He stared at her in astonishment that 
melted into a slow grin. To his dull and 
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evil mind it seemed a stupendous joke to 
direct this strange woman to the Half-Bottle 
Saloon, where no man in the camp had 
dared to go that day. Then he went back 
to his friends and told them, and they 
waited for the anticlimax of this piece of 
wit. 

Winifred rode to the saloon, got down 
stiffly, and tied her horse to the hitching- 
rack. Distaste for her errand was mini- 
mized by anxiety for the sick woman in 
Painted Valley, and, like all quiet, timid 
persons, she was not one to falter when she 


put her shoulder to the wheel. She entered- 


the saloon by the front door, which stood 
half open, and when she saw Satteflee at his 
table, went over and stood before him. 

“ Will you come with me to help some 
one who is dying?” she asked in her clear, 
gentle voice. 

He looked up at her with glazed, drink- 
sodden eyes. He thought she was some 
fantastic vision roused by the treadmill of 
his tortured mind, but when she spoke and 
moved this fancy was dispelled, and he 
moistened his dry lips trying to find words 
that eluded him. 

“ Come with you—where?” he asked at 
last. 

She moved impatiently. After her in- 
credible effort it was intolerable that she 
should be hampered by delays and expla- 
nations at this point. There was a bottle 
and glass on the table, and she seized them 
and put them beyond his reach with the 
same gesture she might have used to an 
obstreperous child. 

His condition disgusted her, but it was 
- in no way surprising, for she was used to 
thinking of him so. 

He witnessed this movement without 
protest. His hands, long and well-shaped, 
in spite of their abuse, lay half closed upon 
the table, but he made no motion to re- 
strain her. 

“There is no one else to. help,” said 
Winifred in a quavering voice. “ Won’t you 
come with me?” 

With a violent effort he brought himself 
to comprehend what she was saying. She 
wanted help of some kind; she who had 
insulted him when he offered her his pro- 
tection. He tried to recall his customary 
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attitude of disdain to all goodness and 
mercy. He got up, reeling a little, and 
faced her. : 

“ Who sent you here? Who told you 
that I was—could help anybody? It is a 
lie—a joke somebody has played on you. 
Go back and tell them what I say.” 

“I won’t go back—without you.” 

“ But, you little fool, you don’t know 
where you are. I told you to keep away 
from this place. Go; don’t stand there 
looking at me.” > 

But she did not yield an inch. : 

“They call you doc because you were a 
doctor once,” she persisted. 


the old man up in the hills, and I know. 
And if you have the simplest knowledge 
you must come with me. A woman is 
dying.” 

Slow thought began to filter through his 
brain; terrible memories, and an instinct as 
clear and true as the light. But he tried 
to escape from this as a swimmer fights 
against the tide. 

“ Go!” he told her beseeching face. “ Go 
out of this town. Whoever sent you here 
was crazy. This is hell. You can’t stay 
here even an hour without some of its mud 
clinging to your “feet. And it’s mud that 
won’t come off. Never—never; and it 
drags a woman further down than a man. 
Look at me! See what it can do.” “He 
laughed; a sound unlike anything she had 
ever heard. 

She returned his look speechlessly. The 
strain of the long ride; the suspense, the 
emotion of the effort, broke the nerve of 
her tender body. She had not known that 
life could be so hard or men so cruel. Sud- 
denly she collapsed in the chair he had 
vacated: and huddled there in his place, 
sobbing helplessly. 

Her face being hidden, she could not 
see the breaking down of his resolution. He 
stared at her fair bent head with the inno- 
cent tendrils curling about her brow ard 
neck with the fresh softness of a child’s hair, 
and at her slender body trembling and 
given way beneath its assumed burdens. 
Something that had been dead or sleeping 
began to struggle through the cloud of his 
obscured vision: He wanted to put his 


“A name. 
like that clings. I saw what you did for 
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hand on the girl’s head, to reassure her, but 
a his will was not strong enough to compel 
2 the action. 

Š: «I can’t go; I’m not fit.- Find some one 
oa else.” 

Suddenly she ceased to cry and. looked 
up at him with an expression strange to 
her eyes. The fear and shrinking he had 
seen in them was gone. It was as though 
her spirit recognized the rebirth of some- 
thing new in him and rose to meet it with 
open hands. Shë spoke as though the 
words were impelled from her by an inward 
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force which sent them unrehearsed to her 
lips. 
“ I do not believe you are as wicked as 
you say. It is because they do not know 


you that they say such things. Underneath 


—in your heart—it must be there—the 
little spark of good that is in all men. 
You will come with me?” 

He returned her look, fascinated. She 
came to him and put her hand on his arm, 
and he trembled beneath her touch. 

“You cannot deny me,” she whispered: 
“ Poor Mabel—and her little baby.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you will get the conclusion of this story without waiting a month. 
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© ‘THE VOICES OF THE HILLS © 


; X BY J. HUIE 


: BY misty glen and babbling rill, 
: In solemn chant, that ceaseth never, 
; The lonely voices of the hill 


The solitudes with music fill— 
x ; That swells and falls and swells forever. 


To-day, the same as yesterday, 
Where woodlands gloom and waters glisten; 
To-night, as weird and sweet the lay 


As heard a thousand years away, 


The silent hills alone to listen. 








Low, when the winds are still, they sing; 
By sunlit brooks the mountains under; 
By starry lake and glimmering spring, - 


When fairies dance in shadowy ring, 





And moonlit peals fantastic fling 
Their shadows in a land of wonder. 


Lo! when the wifids are loud, they rise 
From rocky woods' and gusty hollows; 
From craggy deeps, where darkness lies, 
‘Along the moorlands to the-skies, 
Wild chorus echoing chorus follows. 


Man’s little din of work and war, 
Man’s fury and tumultuous fever 
7 Die on the bounding slopes afar 
In silent air, and never mar 


The song that heavenward goes forever. 
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Author of “ On Swan River,” “The Owl Taxi,” “The Substitute Millionaire,” ete, 
PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


NE day while Evan Weir, a young and unsuccessful New York artist, was passing a second- 
hand clothing-store on a down-town street, he saw an old man come out wearing a suit that 
evidently he had just bought. When this old man became involved in a passionate argument 

with a fruit-vender over a penny change a crowd gathered, and, recognizing him as Simeon 
Deaves, a millionaire miser, grew threatening. Evan rescued Deaves and took him to the preten- 
tious home of George Deaves, his son. This led to Evan’s engagement as a companion to the 
old man in his walks about town. 

When Evan. returned to his room on Washington Square he was followed by a young man 
who had been watching him since the affair at the fruit-stall, but when he accused the young 
fellow of following him the latter denied any such intention. When he reached his room his 
friend, Charley Straiker, told him that a music-teacher had moved into the room on the first 
floor, and later in the evening Evan met her—and lost his heart. But after he had gone the 
girl cried, “I will not give in to him—and spoil everything.” 

Next day, when Evan appeared at the Deaves’s residence he was accused of being implicated 
in a blackmail plot. A letter signed, “ The Ikunahkatsi,” had been received, threatening to send 
the story of the fruit-stall affair to the papers, unless five one-thousand-dollar bills were left 
in a copy of Fessendeu’s “ History of the Turko-Russian War” in the public library that morning. 
Evan had been told by Alfred, the second man, the day before, that it was easy to make money 
on the side in the Deaves house. He cleared himself without trouble, and advised that the 





amount be paid. In this he was backed up by Mrs. George Deaves, a society woman, who 
threatened to leave the house if the story became public. 
“ Pay them,” said Evan, “and then let me see if I can’t get it back again—and get them, too.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LITTLE FELLOW IN GREEN. 


T transpired that George Deaves could 
| lay his hands on the money, though per- 

haps it was not easy for him to do so. 
. George’s principal fortune consisted in þe- 
ing the son of his father; he could get al- 
most unlimited credit on the strength of 
that connection. 

When Simeon Deaves saw that he was 
determined to pay the money to the black- 
mailers, he urged him hard to accept Evan’s 
offer to run them down, and in the end, 
notwithstanding his terror of Maud Deaves, 
George gave in, simply because he was un- 
able to resist pressure. Father and son 
who had begun the day by accusing Evan 
of the crime were soon both depending on 
his resourcefulness and determination to a 


greater extent than med would have cared 


-to admit. 


At ten o’clock George Deaves and Evan 
set out for the bank. It was not far’and 
they proceeded on foot down the avenue. 
Evan kept his eyes open about him, and 
before they had gone more than a block or 
two he spotted the well-remembered little 
figure in the gray. suit still dogging their 
footsteps. 

Drawing George Deaves up to a shop 
window as if to show something inside, he 
called his attention to the stripling with 


` the pale and watchful face. Deaves shiv- 


ered. “ Do you suppose he means us per- 
sonal harm?” he said. 

Evan smiled to himself, seeing the size 
of their enemy. “Well, I hardly think 
so,” he said. “At least not as long as we 
seem disposed to pay up.” 


This story began in the All-Story Weekly for April 17. 
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Deaves was received at the bank with 
extreme deference. He was not obliged to 
apply at the teller’s window like a common 
customer “but was shown directly into the 
manager’s office, which looked on the pave- 
ment on the avenue. A fine-meshed screen 
protected the occupants of the room from 
the vulgar gaze of the populace, but those 
inside could see out, and as soon as they 
entered the room Evan discovered the 
youth in the gray suit hanging about the 
door of the bank, unaware of the nearness 
of his victims. 

Deaves introduced Evan to the manager 
as “my father’s secretary.” “I’m coming 
up in the world,” thought Evan. Five 


_ crisp one-thousand-dollar bills were pro- 


duced, and Evan perceived strong curiosity 
in the bank manager’s eye. It had been 
agreed between Evan and Deaves that this 
man was to be taken partly into their con- 
fidence, but Deaves now seemed disposed 


“to balk at it, and Evan ventured to take 


matters into his own hands. 

“You were going to tell this gentleman 
what the money was for.” 

“Ves, yes, of course,” said Deaves nerv- 
ously. “ You will of course appreciate the 
necessity of absolute secrecy, sir.” 

“ That is part of my business,” said the 
manager. 
` But Deaves still boggled at the horrid 
word, but it was Evan who said: “ Some- 
body is trying to blackmail Mr. Deaves.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the horrified 
manager. “ Mr. Simeon Deaves, or Mr, 
George Deaves.” 

. “ Either,” said Evan dryly. “ They 
don’t care as long as they get the money.” 

“Have you notified the police?” 

“Not yet. Were going to take a try 
first at catching them ourselves. There is 
one of them outside, the thin youth in the 
gray suit.” 

The manager half rose from his chair. 
“ What! So close! Perhaps he’s armed!” 

“ He can’t see us.” 

The other sank back, only partly re- 
assured. “ Can I be of any assistance?” 
‘he asked. ° 

“Ves,” said Evan. “I want to mark 
these bills in your presence.” Deaves 
handed them over, and the manager sup- 
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plied a blue pencil. “See! a tiny dot fol- 
lowing the serial number in each case. In 
case they get the money, and get away in 
spite of me, will you please see that all. the 
banks in town are supplied with the num- 
bers of these bills, and are instructed to 
have any one arrested who presents them 
to be changed.” 

“T certainly will,” said the manager, 
making a note of the numbers. 

They left a much-startled banker peer- 
ing through his window screen. 

The Library was but a few blocks more 
from the bank. George Deaves wished to 
take a taxicab, but Evan advised against 
it. Their little gray shadow followed them 
to the door of the great building but did 
not enter. Having satisfied themselves of 
this, they got in touch with one of the as- 
sistant librarians, an honest scholar, and 
put their case up to him. 

The magic name of Deaves acted like a 
talisman... The plan was carefully laid. 
George Deaves proceeded to the reading- 
reom and calling for Fessendeu’s History 
of the Turko-Russian War, retired to a 
corner and placed the bills between the 
leaves as specified. 

The books were then returned to the 
desk, and Deaves, with the connivance of 
the librarian, was spirited out of the build- 
ing by the delivery entrance. This was to 
prevent the watcher outside from remarking 
that\whereas two entered, only one came 
out. When neither returned he would na- 
turally suppose that both had slipped past 

im. 

Meanwhile Evan waited in the librarian’s 
private office, arrangements having been 
made to notify him by phone when the 
books were called for again. They would 
delay delivering them long enough to allow 
him to reach the reading-room. 

It was along wait. The librarian offered 
him books, but he could not apply his 
mind. “ You’re sure there’s no chance of 
a slip-up among so many clerks?” he said 
anxiously. “ One may forget.” 

“We're not trusting to their memories. 
The librarian in charge of delivery is a 
friend of mine. Fessendeu’s History is in 
his desk, and in its place on the shelf is 
pinned a ticket, ‘ Apply to the librarian.’ ” 
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At last the message came over the phone:’ 
‘“Fessendeu’s History of the Turko-Rus- 
sian War called for from seat 433.” 

Evan’s heart accelerated its pace a little. 
“ Whereabouts in the room is that seat?” 

“ The last table in the south end,’ on the 
right-hand side.” ` 

“Ha! he wants to get in the corner! 
Can I get there without marching down the 
whole length of the room?” 

“ Yes, you can approach from the other 
side through the American History room.” 

Hastening through various corridors of 
the vast building they found themselves 
among the American History collections 
gathered in the smaller room adjoining the 
great hall on the south. This room was 
completely lined with books, and lighted by 
a skylight. It communicated with the main 
reading-room by an arched opening. 

Taking care not to show themselves in 
this opening, the librarian indicated to 
Evan the exact location of seat 433 outside, 
and pointed out a spot in the room where- 
they stood, where Evan could command a 
view of seat 433 through the archway. 

Evan proceeded to the spot, and taking 
down a book at random, affected to be lost 
in studying its pages. Then half turning 
and letting his eyes rise carelessly he 
glanced into the great room. - 

It took him an instant or two to focus 
his eyes. The line of tables seemed end- 
less, the hundreds of figures reading, scrib-. 
bling or snoozing, seemed indistinguishable 
from one another. Then Evan remem- 
bered that the librarian had said: “ Seat 


433 is the fourth seat from the passageway 


between the tables; the person sitting there 
will have his back to you.” 

Evan’s eyes found the spot: he saw a 
familiar pair of thin, me shoulders under 
a gray coat. 

His first feeling was one of surprise. 


` Somehow he had not expected one so young 


and insignificant to be given so important 
a part in the game. For a moment he 
wondered if the strange-eyed, wary little 
youth could be their sole antagonist. 

That would*indeed be a humorous situa- 
tion. But he did not believe it possible. 
Certainly the letter had been written by 
one older and more experienced. 
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Evan remained where he was, making 
believe’ to be absorbed in his book, and 
letting his eyes rise from time to time as 
if in contemplation. He was about sixty 
feet from the youth, in an oblique line. 
Once the little fellow looked* around, but 
Evan saw the beginning of the movement 
and was deep in study in plenty of time. 

The sober background of filled book- 
shelves afforded Evan good protective 
coloring. Across the. smaller room the 
librarian was likewise affecting to be read- 
ing, while he nervously watched Evan and” 
awaited the outcome. 


Finally Evan perceived the library atten- ` 
.dant coming down the long room bearing 


the two big volumes in their faded purple 
calf binding. He speculated whimsically 
on what a sensation would be caused should 
he drop one and a thousand-dollar bill flut- 
ter out. But library attendants know bet- 
ter than to drop books, 

He laid the books on the table beside 
the youth, and went back. The gray-clad 
one with another casual, sharp glance 
around him, took’ up volume one, the 
thicker of the two, and slouching down in 
his chair, stood the tall, open book on his 


Jap in such a way that no one could see ex- 


actly what he was doing. 
“ Not badly managed,” thought Evan, 
He could only guess that the youth was 


‘turning to the specified pages and slipping 


out the bills. There was one action that 
Evan recognized from the movement of the 
shoulders. He had slipped his hand in his 
inner breast pocket. 

“ He’s got them now,” thought Evan. 


Sure enough, the youth presently let the’ 
book fall on the table and wiped his face 


with his handkerchief. 

“I bet his little heart is beating,” 
thought Evan. Evan’s was. 

The youth wasted no further time in 
making believe to read his books. Letting 
them lie on the table he got up and started 
to walk out at a leisurely pace. 

Evan followed him, knowing of course 
that the first time the youth turned his 
head he must discover him, but it did not 
matter much now. . Their; footsteps fell 
noiselessly on the thick rubber matting of 
the reading-room. ` 
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Half-way down the great room, the 
youth did turn, and saw Evan- behind him. 
A spasm passed over the thin little face 
and his teeth showed momentarily. One 
could fancy how sharply he caught his 
breath. 

He increased his pace a little, but by no 
means ran out of the room. He had his 
nerves under pretty good control. - Evan 
made no effort to overtake him in the read- 
ing-room. He hated to make an uproar 
there. ; 

The youth went soberly down the two 
flights of the great stairway with Evan as 
soberly at his heels. He did not look 
around again. To have refrained from 
doing so indicated no little strength of will. 
Crossing the entrance hall they passed out 
the main entrance and down the sweeping 
steps to Fifth Avenue. 

“ Hell make a break to escape in the 
crowd,” thought Evan. 

On the little esplanade between the two 
flights of steps- Evan sprang across the 
space that separated them and laid a heavy 
hand on the youth’s shoulder. z 

He shrank away with a terrified gasp. 
“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“ You come with me,” said Evan sterntly. 

“I wont! You have no right to lay 
hands on me!” 

“ You come along,” said Evan. 
call the policeman yonder.” 

He marched him down the rémaining 
steps. The boy offered no resistance. For 
that matter he would have stood but a 
small chance against the muscular Evan. 
The passers-by began to stop and glare 
and shove and ask what was the matter. 

Evan greatly desired to avoid a ‘street 
disturbance. Steering his captive across 
the pavement to the curb, he hailed the 
first passing taxicab, and bundled the un- 
resisting youth inside. In low tones he 
ordered the chauffeur to drive to the near- 
est police station. 

It was all over in half a minute. They 
left the curiosity seekers goggling from the 
pavement. 

During the drive the two exchanged no 
word. The youth shrunk back in his cor- 
ner, staring straight ahead of him out of 
his pale and impenetrable mask. Occa- 
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sionally he moistened his lips. Clearly he 
was terrified, but a determined spirit held 
him to the line he had chosen. 

Evan made no attempt to search him for 
the money, for he wished to have a witness 
present when the marked bills were taken 
from him. But he watched him through- 
out with lynx eyes, prepared to forestall 


“any attempt to make away with the bills. 


Arriving at the station-house the chauf- 
feur, full of curiosity, was for helping Evan 
take his prisoner in. But Evan paid him 
off and told him he needn’t wait. But the 
man lingered, joining the little crowd that 
always hangs around the station-house 
when a prisoner is brought in. 

By this time the youth seemed to have 
recovered from the worst of his fears. He 
went up the steps quite willingly before 
Evan. Within, a bored and lordly police 
lieutenant sat enthroned at his high desk. 
Evan, who had been holding himself in all 
this time, burst out: 

“This man is a blackmailer. I want 
you to search him. ‘You'll find the money 
he extorted in the inside breast pocket of 
his coat. The bills are marked.” 

The lieutenant declined to become ex- 
cited. Such dramatic entrances were part 
of his daily routine. 

“Hold on a minute,” he said, opening 
his book. `“ Proceed in order.” He ad- 
dressed the prisoner: “What is your 
name?” 

“ I decline to give it,” said the. youth— 
his voice was breathless and determined 
still. “I have done nothing wrong. This 
man suddenly seized me on the street, I 
think he’s crazy. Search me. If you find 
anything, then let him make a charge.” 

The lieutenant spoke to a patrolman 
across the room: “ Ratigan, search him.” 

The youth spread his arms wide to facili- 
tate the search. Evan, taken back by his 
assurance, waited the result anxiously. 
The patrolman thrust his hand in his 
breast-pocket. 

“ Nothing here,” he said indifferently. 

Evan’s heart sunk. “ Are you sure?” 
he said. : 

“ Look for yourself, if you want.” 

“Search him thoroughly,” commanded 
the lieutenant. 
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- But Evan already guessed that he had 
been tricked. 

No money. was found except a dollar bill 
and some change. 

SETS 2 this= itr” 
solemnly. — 

The youth smiled. 

Evan waved it away. 

“ Well, what are the circumstances?” 
asked the lieutenant. “ Will you make a 
charge?” 

“Tve been fooled!” Evan said bitterly. 
Suddenly a light broke on him; he struck 
his forehead. “I see it now! ‘This man’s 
job was simply to lead me away while 
another came and got the money!” 

“ Well; will you make a charge?” 

Evan quickly reflected. There was. not 
much use airing the case in court if the 
principal evidence was gone. “Let him 

go,” he said. “ He’s not the one I want.” 
`- Without more ado Evan hastened out. 

The youth presumably was allowed\to fob 
low. The taxicab was at the curb. Evan 
flung himself in. 

Back to the Library!” is ordered. 

He sought out his friend the librarian, 
A hasty investigation showed that Fes- 
sendeu’s History had been collected im due 
course from the table and returned to the 
shelves. It had not been called for since. 
The money was gone, of course. 

“His confederate was waiting there in 
the reading-room, perhaps at the same 
table,” Evan said gloomily.. “ As soon as 
I was out of the way he got the money. 
What a fool E was!” 

“But how could you have foreseen 
that?” said the librarian. 

Evan then had the pleasant task of re- 
turning to the Deaves’s house and: telling 
them what had happened. Father and son 
were waiting for him in the library. They 
instantly saw by his face that things had 
not gone well, and each snarled according 
to his nature. When he heard that the 
money was gone the old man broke into 
piteous lamentations. 

“ Five thousand dollars! 
dollars! All that money! 


asked the patrolman 


Five thousand 
Flung to the 


rats of the city to gnaw!” 
“ What’s the matter with you?” snapped 
his son. 


“Tt was my money!” 








“ I earned it, didn’t E> Yow have noth- 
ing but what I gave you!” 

“We may get them yet—through the 
banks,” suggested Evan. 

“ Yah! we'll never get them now!” 

However they might quarrel with each 
other, father and son were united in blam- 
ing Evan. 

“Look at him, so quiet and watchful!” 
cried: the old man, beside himself. “‘ He 
knows. where the money’s gone! Of course 
he didn’t cateh them. I believe he engi- 
neered the whole thing!” 

“ Be quiet, papa,” said George Deaves in 
a panic. He turned to Evam with an anxi- 
ety almost obsequious. “ Don’t mind him,” 
he said. “Hes excited.- You’d better go 
now. But Pll see you later.” 

Evan was not deceived. Ft was clear 
that. George, no less than his father, be- 
lieved that he was æ party to the crime, but 
was. afraid to say so outright. : 

SE live at 454 South -Washington 
Square,” Evan said curtly. “ You’ll find 
me there any time you want me.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP, 


HARLEY STRAIKER came in -to 
dinner in a highly effervescent state, 


This was not at all unusual. 
s Listen, Ev!” he cried. ‘ve seen 
her! Oh,” a peach! a little queen! Her 


name is Corinna- Playfair. Isn’t that 
galuptious? Corinna Playfair! Corinna 
Playfair! Like honey on the tongue! 

“Listen, whem I came in a while ago I 
heard a woman’s voice talking to Carmen 
in her room on the ground floor. So I 
went back, making out I wanted to see 
Carmen. And there she was! Bowled me 
over completely. Red hair, you old mis- 
ogynist! Piles and piles of it like autumn 
foliage. It’s the color of a horse chestnut 
fresh out of the burr—and: her skin’s like 
inside of the burr, you know—creamy! 
Oh, ye gods! 

“Wel, she was telling old Carmen this 
and that; her blinds wouldn’t work, and 
the gas-jet in the dressing-room was out of 
order, and your Uncle Duley sees his 
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chance to speak up.. ‘PI fix the gas-jet 
-and the blinds,’ says I. 

“There was nothing free and easy about 
her, though. Made her eyebrows go up 
like two little crescent moons. Looked at 
me as much as to say: ‘ What is this that 
the cat has brought in?’ ‘Oh, thank you 
very much,’ says she in a voice as friendly 
as a marble headstone. ‘I couldn’t think 
of troubling you. Miss Sisson will attend 
to it.’ 

“ But of course old Carmen wasn’t going 
to miss the chance of getting her odd jobs 
done for nothing. She took my part. 
‘Mr. Straiker—Miss Playfair,’ says she, 
grinning like a cat who’s turned over the 
gold-fish bowl. ‘He will fix you up, I’m 
sure. 
before next week.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, I 
fixed the blinds so’s they’d roll up, and 
cleaned out the gas burners. She didn’t 
unbend any. Discouraged all my efforts 
to make conversation. Thanked me all 
over the place, and gave me to understand 
that I needn’t build on it, you know. But 
I swear I'll make her thaw out. 

“T’ve thought of a scheme. 
her burners—to gain time, you understand, 
and the one she mostly uses whistles like a 
peanut stand. So I’m going out to get 
her a swell gas-mantle to-night, and say 
Carmen see it—see? Trust lil Charley to 
find a way!” 

* Evan of course had his own ideas as to 
entertaining Miss Playfair this evening. 
“ How about the life class at the League?” 
he suggested casually—too casually. 

This was a sore subject with Charley. 
Evan had him there. . 

“Oh, blow the class!” he said scowling. 
“A fellow doesn’t get a chance like this 
once in a lifetime.” He boiléd over again. 
“I say, I didn’t mention her eyes, did I? 
Lord! They’re like immense brown stars! 
Oh, that’s rotten! I mean velvety, glow- 
ing—oh, words fail me! You'll have to 
take her eyes on trust!” ; 

Evan refused to be diverted. 
the class last time,” he said. 
you expect to get out of it?” 

“Lord! one would think you wanted to 
get me out of the way “so you could make 


“ You cut 
“What do 





I. wouldn’t be able to get a man in . 


I tried all 
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up to her yourself!” said Charley, frown- 
ing. 

Evan glanced at him sharply. 
however, was but a random -hit. 
was quite unsuspicious. 

“Only I know you’re a hermit-crab, a 
woman-hater!” he went on. 

“Tt’s only last week you were chasing 
after a blonde,” Evan persisted remorse- 
lessly. “ When she threw you down you 
swore you'd go to work.” 

“ Oh, well, I'll go to the old class,” mut- 
tered Charley. “I'll get the gas-mantle 
to-morrow.” 

Evan breathed freely again. 

When Charley was safely out of the way 
Evan made haste to array himself in the. 
best that their joint wardrobes afforded. 
They shared everything. His conscience 
troubled him a little over his treatment of 
Charley, but he salved it with the thought: 
“ Well, anyway, I saw her first. I quar- 
reled with her before he even laid eyes on 
her.” 

Evan gave anxious thought to the match- 
ing of ties and socks, and spent many min- 
utes in vigorously brushing out a slight 
tendency to curl in his hair. He despised 
curly hair in a man. 

But when he was all ready a sudden fit 
of indecision attacked him, and he ‘flung 
himself into the old chair, glooming. She 
had all but driven him out of her room 
the night before—well, if he presented him- 
self at the door now, it. would be simply 
inviting her to insult him. 

Evan thought she didn’t mean it, even 

though she might want him to come—Evan 
had that possibility in mind, though his 
ideas as to the psychology of girls were 
chaotic—how could he give her the chance 
to put it all over him? Surely she would 
despise him. On the other hand he could 
hardly expect her to make the first over- 
tures. Evan sighed in perplexity. 
' Tt was not that he liked her any the 
worse for being so difficult; on the con- 
trary. But he had to think out the best 
thing to do under the circumstances, and 
the trouble was he wanted to go down so 
badly, he couldn’t think at all, 

He made up his mind he wouldn’t go 
down—not that night anyway. He lighted 


This, 
Charley 
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his pipe in defiance of the whole sex. But 
somehow he couldn’t keep it going. He 
_ only smoked matches. Nor keep his legs 


from twitching; nor his brain from sug-. 


gesting vain pretexts to knock at her door. 

He might go out and buy her a gas- 
mantle—but that would be a low trick on 
Charley. He flung down the pipe, he 
walked up and down, he looked out of the 
window; a score of times he swore to him- 
self that he would not go down, yet his 
perambulations left him ever nearer the 
door. 

Finally, with a great effort of the will, 
he closed it. But almost instantly he flew 
to open it again, bent his head to listen, 
then threw it back with a note of deep 
laughter. 

He commenced to. run down-stairs. She 
was singing, the witch! She had made the 
first overture. Let her make believe as 
much as she liked, she must have calcu- 
lated that the song would bring him. 

‘Outside her door—it was closed to-night 
—he pulled himself up short.. “ Easy! 
Easy!” he said to himself. “If youre in 
such a rush to come when you're called, 
she’ll have the laugh on you anyhow. -Let 
her sing for awhile, the — You 
won't miss anything here.” 

It was a jolly little song, full of esha: 
ing runs and changes; old English, he 
guessed: 

“Oh, the pretty, pretty creature; : 

When I next do meet her, ¢ 


No more like a clown will I face her frown 
But gallantly will I treat her.” 


' “A hint for me,” thought Evan, smiling 
delightedly. 

When she came to the eñd of the song, 
Evan, fearful that she might open the door 
and find him there, hastened on down- 
stairs. Miss Sisson was in her room at the 
back with the door open, and Evan stepped 
in for a chat, flattering the lady not a little 
thereby, for Mr. Weir was the most stand- 
_ offish of. her gentleman roomers—and the 
comeliest. 

But it is to be feared she didn’t get 
` much profit out of this conversation, for 
Mr.~Weir was ‘strangely absent-minded. 
His thoughts were in the room overhead 
where the heart-disquieting mezzo-soprano 
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was now singing a wistfuller song and no- 
less sweet: 


= 


“Phyllis has such charming graces 
I must love her or I die.” 


Miss Sisson remarked in her most elegant 
and acid tones: “It’s such an annoyance - 
to have a singer in the house. I already 
regret that I yielded to her importunities.” 

“You fool!” thought Evan. “She 
makes a paradise of your old rookery!”’ 

At the end of the second song he was 
sure he heard the singer’s light footsteps 
travel to the door overhead, linger there, . 
then return more slowly. The heart in his 
breast waxed big with gladness. “ You 
blessed little darling!” he thought. “ If 
it’s true you want me, God knows you can 
have me for a gift!” 

Yet he let her sing another song before 
he stirred. He bade Miss Sisson good- 
night and went deliberately up-stairs. She 
had stopped singing now. He knocked on 
the door. 

She took her time about: opening it. 
“Oh, it’s you,” she said. 

“ Good evening,” said Evan. 

“Good evening,” she returned with a 
rising inflection that suggested: ‘“ Well, 
what do you want?” 

Evan was a bit dashed. His instinct 
told him, though, that he must put his fate 
to the test. In other words he must find 
out for sure whether she detested him, or 
was simply being maidenly. She had not 
thrown the door open to its fullest extent, | 
but Evan, gaging the space, figured that he 
could just slip in without actually pushing 
her out of the way: He did so. 

She faced about in high indignation. 
“Well! You might at least wait until you 
are invited!” she said - 

Evan had no wish to anger iea too far. 
“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said innocently. “I 
thought you meant me to come in.” ‘He 
turned toward the door again. 

“Oh, well, so long as you’re here I’m 
not going to turn you out,” she said -casu- 
ally. “But your. manners aret much.” 


“She closed the door. 


“Tt’s all right!” thought Evan neil 
“T heard you singing,” he said, by seed 
of opening the conversation. 
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“Yes, I have to sing every night for 
practice,” she said quickly. She wished 
him to understand clearly that she had not 
been singing to bring him. 

She sat on the piano bench, with` her 
back to the piano and her- hands in her 
lap. Her expression was not encouraging. 
Evan sat on the sofa. - 

“ Please go on,” he said. 
me. ” 

“No,” she said, with her funny little 
downright way. “I shan’t sing any more.’ 

“ But why?” 

“You have provoked me. 
when I am provok 

“What have I done?” 

“The mere sight of you provokes me,” 


“ Don’t mind 


I can’t sing 


she said with more frankness, probably, 


than she intended. 

_ “Ym sorry,” said Evan. “ You’re so 
different, so unusual, I don’t know how to 

handle you.” 

The first part of this pleased her, the 
last outraged her afresh. “ Handle me!” 
she cried. “TI like that!” : 

Evan saw his mistake. “ That’s not the 
word,” he said quickly. ‘I mean I study 
how to please you, and only seem to get 


in wrong.” 

“Don’t ‘study,’” she said with a su- 
perior air. “ Just be yourself.” : 

“ But I am myself, and it only provokes 
you.” 


The brown eyes flashed. “Oh, you're 
too conceited for words!” 

This was a new thought to Evan. 
- considered it. 

“No,” he said at last, “ I don’t think I 
‘am. At least not offensively conceited. 
But it seems to me that you are so accus- 
tomed to having men bow down before you 
that the mildest independence in a man 
_ strikes you as something outrageous.” 
` This was near enough the truth to be 
an added cause for offense. She received 
it in an untradignified silence. 

“ Td like to bow down before you, too,” 
Evan went on, smiling. “ But something 
tells me if I did it would be the end of 


He 


me. You would despise me.” 
Her mood changed abruptly. “TI feel 
. better now,” she said. “One really can- 


not take you seriously. - I'll sing.” 


on the piano between. 
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Her hands drifted over the keys, and 
she dropped into the ever-moving lullaby: 
“ Mighty lak’ a Rose.” The air was ad- 
mirably suited to the deeper notes of her 
voice. The listener’s heart was drawn ‘ 
right out of his breast; he forgot at once 
his fear of being mastered, and his great 
desire to master her. 

When she came to the end he murmured, 
deeply moved: “ I can’t say anything.” 

She could have asked no finer tribute. 
“ You needn’t,” she murmured. 

The pleasure she took in his applause 
was evidenced in the warmth she imparted 
to the next song, another simple melody 
almost intolerably plaintive: “ Just a 
Wearyin’ for You.” 

Evan held his breath in delight. soe be 
the words were true!” he thought. But 
though she sang with abandon, she never 
looked at him. He was artist enough to 
know better than to take an artistic per- 
formance literally. 

Nothing more was said for a long time. 
She passed from one song to another, sing- 
ing from memory; dreamily improvising 
‘She chose only 
simple songs: in English which pleased 
Evan well—could she read his heart?-——the 
““Shoogy-Shoo,” “ Little Boy Blue,” “ The 


Sands 0’ Dee,” “ Love Unexpressed.” 


Evan was incapable of criticising her 
voice. Some might have objected that it 
lacked that bell-like clearness so: much to 
be desired; that it had a dusky quality; 
but Evan was not quarreling because it was 
the voice of a woman instead of an angel. 
One thing she had beyond preadventure, 
temperament; her heart was in her singing, 
and so it played on his heartstrings as she 
willed. 

While he listened enraptured, he saw the 
moon peek over the buildings in the next 
street. He softly got up and turned off 
the impertinent gas. Beyond a startled 
glance over her shoulder she made no ob- 
jection. He was utterly fascinated by the 
movements of the bright head, now raised, 
now lowered, now turned toward the win- 
dow in the changing moods of the song. 

Moonlight completed the working of the 
spell that was laid upon him. For the mo- 
ment, he ceased to be a rational being. 


7 
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-He was exalted by emotion far out of him- 

self. He experienced the sweetness of los- 
ing his own identity. 
~ It was as if a great wind had snatched 
him up into the universal ether, a region of 
warmth and color and perfume. But he 
was conscious of a pull on him like that of 
the magnet for the iron, a pull that was 
neither to be questioned nor resisted. 

At the last she turned around on the 
bench again, and her hands dropped in her 
lap. “That is all, I’m tired,” she said 
like a child. 

With a single movement the rapt youth 
was at her feet, weaving his arms about her 
waist. Unpremeditated words poured from 
him in a torrent; words out of deeps in 
him of which up to that moment he was 
unconscious. 

“ Oh, you woman! 
the world for me! 
feel your dreadful power! 
I have waited for you. 

“ I looked for you in so many girls’ faces 
only to find emptiness. I began to doubt. 
The power of love was just a poetic fancy, 
I thought. But I have found it now and 
it is very real. I longed to lose myself. 
Let me love you, and forget myself in 
you! ” 

She was not surprised, nor angry. She 
gently tried to detach his arms. 

“ Oh, hush! hush!” she murmured. 
is not me! It is just the music!” 

“Tt is you! It is you!” he protested. 
“I knew it when I saw you. You or 
none!” 

“ But how silly!” she said in a warm, 
low voice. “ You have seen_me twice.” 

“What difference does that make?” he 
said impatiently. “One cannot be mis- 
taken about a thing like this. I love you 
with all my-heart. It only takes a second 
to happen, but it can never be undone 
while I live. - : 

- “You have entered into me and taken 
possession. If you abandoned me I should 
be no more than the shell of a man!” 

“ Ah, but be sensible!” she begged him. 
He thought he felt her finger-tips brush his 
hair. “ Try to be sensible. Think of me.” 

“ T wish to think only of you. What do 
you want me to do?” 


You are the first in 
I know you now! I 
I am glad of it! 


“ It 
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“Get up and sit beside me. 
talk.” 

He sat beside her on the bench. He did 
not offer to touch her again. The moon- 
light was in her face; the lifted, shadowy 
oval seemed angelic to him, he was full of 
awe. 

“ You're so beautiful!” he seanes, “so 
beautiful it hurts me!” 

“Hush!” she said, “you mustn’t talk 
like that.” 

“Ts it wrong?” 

“Yes—no! I don’t know. I can’t bear 
it!” 

“ You can do what you like with me.” 

“ You don’t mean that really.” 

“Ido. I have longed to be able to give 
myself up wholly.” 

“ Then be my brother, my dear brother.” 

Evan frowned. “ You mean—”’ 


Let us 


“ Be my brother,” she repeated. “TI 
need your h 
“ But—but how can I?” said Evan. “I 


am only a man.” 

“The other thing ae frightens me,” 
she said quickly. “I like you—but I can“ 
not return that. This is not just the feel- 
ing of amoment. It will never change. I 
know myself. 

“ But be my friend, Take what I can 
give you. Do not force me to be on my 
guard. I wish to let myself go with you.” 

“ That is what I wish,” he said quickly. 


is Poor Evan felt hollow inside: hollow and a 
little dazed. The cloud-piercing tower of 


his happiness had collapsed. A sure in- 
stinct told him that what she proposed was , 
impossible, and what was more, absurd. 
But he clutched at straws. 

The idea of giving her up altogether was 
unthinkable.. Moreover, he was incapable 
of resisting her at that moment. It was 
by no means difficult to silence that inner 
voice. : 

“Angel of purity and innocence, she’s 
right, of course!” he said to himself. “ She 
shall be holy to me!. She points out the 
better way that I would be incapable of 
following without her help.” 

He said nothing aloud, but merely raised 
her hand to his lips. 

“ Swear it,” she murmured: 

“You dictate the oath.” 
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“Swear that you will be my friend, arid 
nothing but my friend.” 

“I swear it.” 

Suddenly leaning forward she kissed his 


cheek as a sister might have done—but- 


the spot glowed long afterward. Then she 
jumped up. 

“ You must go now.” 

“ Not quite yet,” he pleaded, “ Corinna.” 

“ Oh!” she rebuked him. 

“ But you’re my sister now.” 

“Very well, you may call me Corinna, 
but you must go. What will the landlady 
say?” - 

“But you said you needed my help. 
How can [ rest, not knowing—” 

“ But that’s too long a story to begin 
now. ‘There’s no immediate danger threat- 
ening me. There will be other nights.” 

“ How can I wait twenty-four hours?” 

“How would you like to get up early 
and go walking in the country before the 
day’s work?” 

“ Td like it above all things.” 


“ Then call for me at eight. We’ll have 


- breakfast at the French pastry shop. My 


first lesson’s at eleven.” 

“ Great!” 

“Now go.” 

“ Say ‘ Good-night, Evan.’ ” 

“I will when Iam more accustomed to 
you.” 

“ But try it just for an experiment. = 

x Well—good-night, Evan,” 

His name was so sweet on her tongue it 


required all his self-control to remember his 


oath. He turned away with a groan. . 
_ “ Good-night, Corinna.” 





CHAPTER VIII, = 
THE SECOND CALL. 


YE dreamed of her all night—but not 
as a sister, it is to be feared, In his 
dream she was running through the 

springtime woods with the glorious hair fly- 
ing, and he was running after her, an end- 
less race without his ever drawing nearer. 
While the sun shone and the little young 
leaves twinkled as if in laughter. 

He was awake at-six and sprang out of 

the bed to see what kind of day it was. 
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The sun was already high over the tops of- 
the buildings of the east, the sky was fleck- 
less, and the empty park was beaming. 

His anxiety was relieved. He dressed as 
slowly as possible in order tø kill time, tak- 
ing care to make no sound that might 
awaken Charley in the next room. He was 
not prepared to make explanations just 
then. 

Naiwithstaading all his care he was ready 
a whole hour too soon, an hour that prom- 
ised to be endless, for he was completely at 
a loss what to do with himself; couldn’t ap- 
ply his mind to anything; couldn’t sit still. 
Finally he stole down-stairs, sending his 
love silently through her door as he passed, 
and started circumnavigating the park, 
which was his custom when his thoughts 
pressed upon him. 

He was subconsciously aware of the 
splendor of the morning, but saw little of 


- what actually met his eyes. He was too 


busy with the happenings of the night be- 
fore. 

A nasty little doubt tormented him. He 
knew he was slightly insane; it was not 
that; he gloried in his state and pitied the 
dull clods who had not fire in their breasts 
to drive them mad. - But here was the rub; 
would not these same clods have laughed 
at him had they known of the oath he had 
taken—would not he have laughed himself 
yesterday? 

It was carried on inside him like an argu- 
ment;.on the one hand. the enamored young 
man who insisted that the relationship be- 
tween brother and sister was a holy and 
beautiful one, on the other hand the matter- 
of-fact one who said it was all damn non- 
sense; that a man and woman, free, unat- 
tached, and not bound by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, were not intended to be brother 
and sister. 
~ Such arguments have no pee The 
thought of Charley troubled him most; he 
had always taken a slightly superior atti- 
tude towards Charley’s sentimentality. 
What a chance for Charley to get back at 
him if he learned of this! 

At five minutes to eight, having looked at 
his:watch fifty times or so, he ventured back 
into the house, and tapped at Corinna’s 
door. “ She’s bound to be late anyhow,” 
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he thought. 
little.” 

But no, she was hatted, gloved and wait- 
ing just inside the door. This little fact 
won his gratitude surprisingly; a man does 
not expect it of a woman. 

In the sunlight they took in each other 
anew. What Corinna thought did not ap- 
pear, but Evan was freshly delighted. She 
was an out-of-doors girl, it appeared; the 
morning became her like a shining garment. 
He forgot the argument; it was sufficient 
to be with her, to laugh with her, to be 
ravished by the dusky, velvety tones of her 
voice. 

Of the hours that followed it is unneces- 
sary to speak in detail. It was one long 
rhapsody, and rhapsodies are apt to be adit- 
tle tiresome to those other than the rhapso- 
dists. Everybody has known such ‘hours 
for themselves—or if they = not they are 
-unfortunate. 

They breakfasted ice oan SER is a 
delicious intimacy in breakfast that no other 
meal knows, and-then decided on Staten Ts- 
land. Half an hour later they were voyag- 
ing down the Bay, and in an hour were in 
the woods. 

Corinna was inexorable on oe question 
of eleven o’clock, and to Evan it seemed as 
if they had no sooner got there than they 
had to turn back again. Evan got sore— 
they always do, and the pleasure of the re: 
turn journey was a little dimmed, though 
there is a kind of sweetness in these little 
tiffs, too. Anybody seeing their eyes on 
each other, Corinna’s as well as Evan’s, 
would have immediately known they weré 
no brother and sister, bu = still kept up 
the fiction. 

As they neared home she said: 
mind if I go in alone?” 

“ Are you ashamed to be seen af me?” 
demanded Evan, scowling. 

“ Silly! Didn’t I propose this trip? The 


“ No harm to hurry her up a 


“ Do you 


reason is very simple. Your ridiculous land-, 


lady looks on every man in the house as her 
property. I don’t want to excite her ill- 
will, that’s all.” 

Evan could not poe the truth of this 
characterization of Carmen. “Go on 
ahead,” he said. “ PI hang around in the 
park a while. See you to-night.” 


She stopped, and gave him an ‘inscrutable 


look. “Oh, I’m sorry, I shan’t be home ~ 


to-night.” 


With this the ugly head of Corinna’s — 


mystery popped up again. It had been 
tormenting Evan all morning, but with a 
lover’s pride he would not question her, and 
she yolunteered no information. ~ 

“Oh!” said Evan flatly, and waited for 
her to say more. 


-But she seemed not to be aware that any- “ 


thing more was required and his brow dark- 
ened. “ If-it was me,” he thought, “ how 


eager I would be to explain what was taking . 


me away from her, but she is mum!” ` 

“Come to-morrow night,” she said. 

He bowed stiffly. 

She hesitated a moment as if about to ex- 
plain, then thought better of it, and hur- 
ried away, leaving Evan inwardly fuming. 

He plumped down on a bench across the 
square from the house and, thrusting his 
hands deep in his pockets, stretched out his 
legs and scowled at the pavement. A 

+“ platonic friendship > had no charm for 
him then. 

“ Tm a fool!” he said to himself. “ Her 
brother!”——a harsh note of laughter es- 
caped him—“ when I’m out of my mind 
withe wanting her! What a fool I was to 
stand for it! She’s just playing the regular 
girl’s game—no blame to her, of course, it’s 
their instinct to keep a man at arm’s length 
as long as they can. It pleases them: to 
have us on the grill. And I fell for it! 


“T’m on the way to make a precious fool > 
-If I can’t find out where she’s. 


of myself. 
going to-night, TIl be clean off my nut 
before morning. But I wouldn’t ask her! 
And if she’s going out with another man— 
Lord! which is worse—to know or not to 
know?” 


When he let himself in the oe of the - 


house, Miss Sisson, according to her custom, 
poked her head out into the hall to see who 
it was. She came out. 


“Oh, Mr. Weir,” she said pn 


“ where-have you been?” 

“ Out,” said Evan stiffly. 

She was too much excited to perceive the 
‘snub. “ There’s been a man here sar you 


“half a dozen times, I guess.” 


“ What ‘did he want?” 
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“I don’t know. 
portant.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“ Wouldn't give his name. 
- mysterious.” 

“ What sort of looking man?” > ' 

“ A young fellow about your age, but 
scarcely a friend of yours, I should say. A 
meanlike face.” 

This meant nothing to Evan. He looked 
` blank. 

“ The last time he was here he said he’d 
wait,” Miss Sisson went on, “ but I said 
- there was no place inside, because I didn’t 
like his looks, so he said he’d wait in the 
square and—” ; 

The sound of the door-bell interrupted 
her. 

“ Here he is now!” 

Evan opened the door and dikoe Al- 
fred, the Deaves’s second man, on the step. 
Alfred smiled insinuatingly, but with a dif- 
ference from their first meeting, more 
“warily. Miss Sisson pressed forward to 
hear what he had to say. 

“ Can I see you a moment?” he said to 
Evan meaningly. 

Evan looked at Miss Sisson, who forth- 
with retired with a chagrined flirt of her 
skirts. 

“ They sent me for you,” said Alfred. 

Evan’s eyebrows went up. “ What do 
they want?” he asked coolly. 

“ Search me!” said Alfred, shrugging. 
“ They’re in a way about something.” 

“ Anything new?” 

“Uhuh. Hilton says they got another 
letter from the blackmailers.” 

Evan, being human, could not but feel 
certain stirrings of curiosity. “ Very well, 
Il come with you,” he said. 

They left a furiously unsatisfied Miss Sis- 
son behind them.’ 

Evan and Alfred rode up-town kanim 
on the bus. Alfred was no less silky and 
insinuating than in the beginning, but 
whereas at first he had been genuinely can- 
. did, he now only made believe to be. 

“Hes been warned off me,” thought 
- Evan. a 

The conversation on Alfred’s side con- 
sisted of a subtle attempt to elicit from 
Evan what had happened the day before, 


Says it’s most im- 


Acted most 


P 
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and on Evan’s side a determination to balk 
his curiosity without appearing to be aware 
of what he was after. 

The Deaveses, father and son, were in the 
library. Before he was well inside the room 
the latter flung out at him: 

“Where have you been all morning?” 

_ Evan instantly felt his collar tighten. His 
jaw stuck out. “I don’t know as that is 
anybody’s business but my own,” he said. 

They both opened up on him then. Evan 
could not make out what it was all about. 
But his consience was easy. He could af- 
ford to smile at the racket. Finally George 
Deaves got the floor. 

“ Will you or will you not describe your 
movements this morning?” he demanded. 

“I will not,” said Evan coolly. 

“ What did I tell you? What did I tell 
you?” burst out the old mari. “ Send for 
the police!” 

Evan’s temper had already been put to a. 
strain that morning. It gave way now. 

“Yes, send for the police!” he cried. 
“Im sick of these silly accusations. I 


‘owe you nothing, neither of you. My life 


is as open as a book. 

“ I make a few dollars a week by honest 
work, and that’s every cent I possess in the 
world. Satisfy yourselves of that, and then 
‘let me alone!” 

“ Papa, be quiet!” said George Deaves, 
“I will handle this.” To Evan he said 
soothingly: “ There’s no need for you to 
excite yourself. I’ve no intention of send- 
ing for the police—yet.” 

“ Well, if you don’t, I will!” said Evan. 
“ TI tell them the whole story and insist on 
an investigation!” 

George Deaves wilted at the threat of 
publicity. Evan, in the midst of his anger 
thought: “ Lord! if I were guilty this is ex- 
actly the way I would talk! But how easy 
it would be to bluff them!” 

George Deaves said: “ I hope you won’t 
do anything so foolish.as that.” 

“ Well, it’s a bit too much to be dragged 
‘all the way up-town just to listen to a re- 
hash of yesterday’s row,” said Evan. 

“ The situation is entirely changed,” said 
George Deaves, mysteriously. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about 
that!” 
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Deaves shoved a letter across his desk 
toward Evan. Evan read: 


Mrs. Georce DEAvEs: 
Dear Madam: 

I beg to return herewith the $5,000 in 
marked bills that your husband left for us 
yesterday. We are too old birds to be caught 
with such chaff. The story, a:copy of which 
I sent Mr. Deaves yesterday, goes to the 
Clarion at 11 A.M. to-day for publication in 
this evening's edition. If you wish to stop it 
you must persuade Mr. Deaves to find a simi- 
lar sum in clean straight money before that 

hour. These bills must be put in an envelope 

and addressed to Mr. Carlton Hassell at the 

Barbizon Club, Fifth Avenue. Your messen- 

ger must simply hand it in at the door and 

leave. If there is any departure from these 

instructions the money will not be touched, 

and the story goes through. 
With best wishes, Š 
Yours most sincerely, 
Tue [KUNAHKATSI. 


“ Good Heavens!” cried Evan, amazed. 
“ Do you mean to say the money was re- 
turned?” 

George Deaves. nodded. 

“ And addressed to your wife? What a 
colossal nerve! What have you done? 
You haven’t sent fresh bills?” 

Another nod answered him, a somewhat 
sheepish nod. 

“ Maud made him,” snarled the old man. 
“ Tnsisted on taking the money down her- 
self, and sent it in by the chauffeur.” 

“But you’ve communicated with Mr. 
Hassell?” 

“Do you know him?” demanded George 
Deaves sharply. 

“ Why, of course, as everybody knows 
him. The most famous landscape painter 
in America—or at least the most popular. 
His pictures bring thousands!” 

“ What good to communicate with him?” 
said Deaves sullenly. “I might better 
have him arrested.” 

“ But don’t you see,” urged Evan, “ Has- 
sell couldn’t have had anything to do with 
this—not with the money he makes and his 
reputation. Not unless he were crazy, and 
he’s the sanest of men. 

“ It’s as clear as day. They’re just using 
his name. Easy money for somebody else 
to get the letter at the club.” + 

“Ts this a trick?” muttercd George 

_Deaves, scowling. 








Evan laughed in exasperation. “ Why, 
sure! If you want it that way. It’s noth- 
ing to me one way. of the other.” He turned 
to go. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Deaves. “ Why 
wouldn’t it be better to call up the club?” 

“Evan shook his head. -‘ A man’s club is 
his castle. Club servants are always in- 


structed not to give out information, par- - 


ticularly over the telephone. 

“Telephone Hassell. You should have 
telephoned him before sending the money. 
Or, better-still, go to him. It’s his interest 
to get to the bottom of this.” 

“Will you go with me?” asked Dina 
stabbing his blotter. 

Evan smiled. “ A minute. ago you im- 


plied that I was behind the scheme.” 


“ I might have been mistaken. Anyway, 
if you had nothing to do with it, you ought 
to be glad to help me clear the matter up.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Evan, “ not be- 
cause I'll feel any necessity for clearing 


myself, but because it’s the most interesting 


game I’ve ever been up against!” 

“ Interesting!” shrilled the old man in- 
dignantly. “Interesting! If you were 
being bled white, you wouldn’t find it so 
interesting! TIl go, too.” 

“You'll stay right here, papa,” com- 
manded George Deaves. >“ And don’t you 
go out until I come back! You’ve brought 
trouble enough on me!”’: 

“ Well, you needn’t bite off my head!” 
grumbled the old man. * 





‘CHAPTER IX, 


EVAN IS REENGAGED. 


HE Deaves limousine was available, — 


and a few minutes later George 

Deaves and Evan were being shown 
into the reception-room of a magnificent 
duplex apartment on art’s most fashionable 
street. 

George Deaves was visibly impressed by 
the magnificence. It perhaps was rather an 
unusual hour to pay a call, but the Deaves 
name was an open sesame. A millionaire 
and a potential picture-buyer! the great 
man himself came hurrying to greet them. 
He was a handsome man of middle age with 
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a lionlike head, and the affable, assured 
manner of a citizen of the world. 

He showed them into the studio, a superb 
apartment, but severe and workmanlike ac- 
cording to the best modern usuage. Before 


_they were well seated, a servitor, knowing 


his duty well, began to pull out canvases. 
“J—TI didn’t come to talk to you about 
pictures,” stammered George Deaves. 


At a sign from his master the man left 


the room. Mr. Hassell waited politely to 


be enlightened: 


- Poor George Deaves floundered about. 
“Its such a delicate matter—I’m sure I 
don’t know what you will think—TI scarcely 
know how. to tell you—” 

Hassell looked alarmed. He said: “ Mr. 
Deaves, I beg you will be plain with me.” 

Deaves turned helplessly to Evan. “ You 
tell him.” 

“ Better show him the letter,” said Evan. 

“The letter?” said Deaves in a panic. 
“ What letter? I don’t understand you.” 

“We came to tell him,” said Evan. 
“ We've either got to tell him or go.” 

Deaves wiped his fate. “ Mr. Hassell, I 
hope I can rely on your discretion. You 


' will receive what I am about to tell you in 


absolute confidente.” 
“ My dear sir,” returned the painter, a 
little testily, “ you come to me in this state 


of agitation about I don’t know what. 


Whatever it is, I hope I will comport my- 
self like a man of honor!” 

George Deaves handed over the letter in a 
hand that trembled. Hassell’s face was a 
study as he read it. = 

“ This is blackmail! he cried. 
my name!” 

“ That’s why we came to you,” said 
Deaves—a little unnecessarily, it might be 
thought. 

“ You surely don’t suspect—” 

“ Certainly not,” said Evan quickly— 
there was no knowing what break Deaves 
might make. ‘“ But you can help us.” 

“ Of-course! ` This letter names eleven 
o'clock as the hour.” Hassell glanced at 
his watch. “It’s nearly twelve now. Why 
didn’t you come to me earlier—or phone?” 

“ Well, I.didn’t know—it *t occur to 
me,” began Deaves, and stopped with an 
appealing glance at Evan. 


“ And in 





Evan said bluntly: “Mr. Deaves was not 
acquainted with your name and your work 
until I told him.” 

The great painter looked a little aston- 
ished at such ignorance. “ Has the money 
been sent to the club?” he asked. 

Deaves nodded shamefacedly. 

Mr. Hassell immediately got busy. “I'll 
taxi down there at once. I might say that I 
rarely use the Barbizon Club nowadays. 
Haven’t been there in a month.” 

“Shall we go with you?” asked Deaves. 

“No. They may have spies who would - 
see you, even if you remained in the cab. 
If you'll be good enough to wait here, I'll 
be back inside half an hour.” 

Even in his bustle he did not neglect busi- 
ness. As soon as he had gone the servant 


_ appeared again, and began to show his 


pictures. Deaves goggled at them indiffer- 
ently, but Evan was keenly interested. He 
studied them with the mixture of scorn and 
envy that is characteristic of the attitude of 
poor young artists towards rich old ones. 

Within a few minutes of his half hour 
Hassell was back again. ‘ Not much to 
report,” he said deprecatingly.. “ The en- 
velope addressed to me was delivered just 
before eleven o’clock, and put in the H box 
of the letter rack. 

“Tt was gone when I looked,.of course, 
but who took it remains to be discovered. 
About thirty members had gone in and out. 
Practically everybody stops at the letter 
rack. I-have a list of those who passed in 
and out as well as the doorkeeper could 
make it out from memory.” : 

“How about the doorkeeper?” asked 
Deaves.  ~ 

“ Above suspicion, I should say. Has 
been with the club for twenty years. A 
simple soul, hardly capable of acting a part. 
He would hardly have told me that he put 
my letter in the rack himself.” 

“ Other servants, then?” 

“ There were several boys on duty in the 
hall, but they are not supposed to go to the 
letter-rack without orders. If one of them 
had looked over the letters it could scarcely 
have escaped notice. =~ 

« No, unpleasant as it is to think so, I am 
afraid it was one of the members—some one 
who was counting on the fact that I never 
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appear at the club except for an important 
` meeting or a dinner. I looked over the 
members in the clubhouse, honest-looking 
men—but who can tell?” 

“ No doubt the one -who got the money 
left immediately,” suggested Evan. 

Hassell said to Deaves; “ With your per- 
mission I should like to take the matter up 
with the board of governors.” 

“No, no, if you please,” said Deaves 
nervously. “ No publicity.” 

“ Then allow me to put this list in the 
hands of a first-class detective agency. 
Those fellows are secret enough.” 

“ Let me attend to it, if you please.” 

Hassell handed over the list with manifest 
` reluctance. “If any one uses my name 
again I trust you will let me know 
promptly.” 

“í You may depend on it,” said Deaves, 
making for the door. 

“ By the way, how did you like my pic- 
tures?” 

“ Very pretty, very pretty,” said Deaves 


uneasily. “I don’t know anything about 
. such things. My wife buys everything for 
the home.” 


“ Ah!” said Hassell with ironical eye- 
brows. - 

“ I will tell her about them.” 

- “ Thank you,” said Hassell, bowing them 
out. 

George Deaves didn’t say much on the 
way home, but Evan was aware that his at- 
titude had changed. There were no more 
accusations. Clearly, Deaves had been im- 
pressed by the fact that the interview with 
Hassell had turned out exactly as Evan had 
foretold. 

Simeon Deaves was still shuffling around 
the library in his slippers. “Well?” he de- 
manded. 

The son briefly told him what had oc- 
curred. 

The old man was in a very bad temper. 
“ Yah! let him pull wool over your eyes!” 
he cried. “ All a pack of thieves together! 
Artists never have any money! And this 
one knows more than he lets on.. He’s too 
smart by half! You mark my words!” 

“Please go outside,” the much-tried 
George said to Evan. “ Wait in the hall.” 

Evan obeyed with a shrug. Outside the 
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softly stepping Alfred was loitering sus- 
piciously. He approached Evan. 

“ Something doing to-day, eh?” he said 
with his obsequious, impudent leer. 
“ Where did you two go?” 

Evan’s gorge rose. He saw nothing to 
be gained now by hiding his feelings. 

“You damn sneak!” he said quietly. 
“ Keep away from me, or I'll hurt you!” 

Alfred, with a scared and venomous look, 
slunk down-stairs. Evan felt better. 

Presently George Deaves called him back 
into the library. At what had taken place 
between father and son he could only guess, 
The old man’s attitude had changed; he 
was disposed to be friendly. Divided be- 
tween their fears and their suspicions, father 
and son were continually making these face- 
abouts. 

George Deaves said in his pompous way: 
“ My father has reconsidered his decision 
not to employ you further. He will be glad 
to have you stay according to the original 
arrangement.” 

“ That’s right,” added the old man. “I 
just spoke a little hasty. I always said you 
were-a good boy.” - x 

Evan’s face hardened. “Im not sure 
that I want the job,” he said. 

“Forty dollars a week’s a fine salary,” 
said Simeon Deaves. 

“ PI stay for fifty,” -replied Evan coolly. 

They both gasped. *“ Are you trying to 
hold us up?” cried George Deaves. 

“ Tf that’s what you want to call it,” said 
Evan. “You force me to. If I appear 
anxious for the job, you will soon be ac- ` 
cusing me again of being in the gang. Asa 
matter of fact, I don’t care whether I stay 
or not.” 

“ Well, I'll pay it,” said George Deaves, 
with a sour face, “ provided you’ll agree to 
investigate the list Hassell gave us in your 
spare time.” 

“ PII do it,” said Evan. ‘“‘ I’m interested. 
You’d better discharge Alfred, who is cer- 
tainly a spy,and get a detective in his place 
to keep a watch on the other servants.” 

“Those fellows cost ten dollars a day!” 
cried Simeon Deaves. 

“ The blackmailers are getting five thou- 
sand out of*you every fortnight,” retorted 
Evan. 
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“J do not see the necessity for a detec- 
tive,” said George Deaves loftily. “ As 
long as I’m paying you all this money, you 
can look owt for that side of the case as 
well.” 

“ fust as you like,” said Evan smiling. 
It was hopeless to try to argue with these 
people. 

Alfred entered, and giving Evan a wide 
berth, laid a long envelope on George 
Deaves’s desk. “ Brought by messenger,” 
he said. “No answer.” He left the room. 

Deaves paled as his eyes fell on the super- 
scription. “ The same handwriting!” he 
murraured. 


He nervously tore open the envelope. It. 
contained some typewritten sheets. and a 


slip of paper with writing upon it. George 
Deaves read the latter with a perplexed i ex- 
pression and handed it over to Evan. 
“ What do youemake of that?” he asked. 
Evan read: 


Received of Géorge Deaves the sum of five 
thousand dollars in full payment of the story en- 
titled “Simeon Deaves Goes Shopping,” including 
all rights. All existing copies of the manuscript 
enclosed. Many thanks. 

THE IkKUNABKATSI. 


“Same old’ impudence!” said Evan, 
smiling grimly. “ This. crook is something 
of a character®it seems. Affects a kind of 


honesty in his dealings.” 


“ Oh, he’s kept a copy of the story, ” said 
George Deaves. 

“ Possibly. But why should he go to the 
trouble of making believe that he has not— 
and send a receipt? Criminal psychology 
is queer. This is something out of the com- 
mon that we are up against!” 





CHAPTER X. 
A RIVAL. 


VAN spent the afternoon walking 
E about with Simeon Deaves. The old 
man was an indefatigable pedestrian. 
He had no object in his wanderings, but 
loved to poke into. the oddest and most out- 
of-the-way corners of the town. 
They were not followed to-day, so far as 
Evan could tell. At first Simeon Deaves 
was uneasy and suspicious of his bodyguard, 





but finding that Evan took everything 
calmly for granted, he unbent and became 
loquacious. All his talk was on the same 
subject: how. to get along in the world, i. e., 
how to make money. 

Evan having taken him home at last, 
sank imto the seat of a bus with relief. 
“ Anyhow, it will be good for my health,” 
he thought. 

. Before going home he called at the studio 
of a friend, a member of the Barbizon Chub; 
and without taking him entirely into his 
confidence, enlisted his. aid in investigating 


the actions and habits of the men on Has- 


sell’s list. It may be said here that nothing 
came of this. 

Evan and Charley met for the evening 
meal. The irrepressible Charley was. still 
singing about the red-haired girl. Im spite 
of his boasts it appeared that his advan¢es 
has consistently been turned down. 

Evan took a little comfort from this. 
Sullenness was unknown to the gay Charley, 
and he was not a whit less optimistic be- 
cause of his set-backs. + 

“ You don’t want. a girl to be too come- 
on-ish,” he said. “ A hoity-toity manner 
adds zest to the game. They don’t expect 
to be taken seriously when they turn you 
down, bless your heart, no! 

“Why, if I let that girl drop. now, she’d 
despise me for my faint-heartedness. Sure, 
and be as disappointed as anything!” 

‘Evan was not in much of a humor to 
laugh at him. Indeed, he foresaw that an 
impossible situation would presently de- 
velop between Charley and him unless he 
said something. With an elaborately casual 
manner he began at last: 

«I say, Charl, yow and I have always 
played fair with each other.” 

“Well, I should rather fahney, as Lord 
Percy said. What’s on your chest, boy? 
Unload! Unload!” ` 

“ Tt’s only fair to tell you that E have be- 
come acquainted with the young lady in 
question.” : 
“The deuce you sav! 


Charley stared. 
You, the scorner of the sex! Since when?” 
“ Pwo nights ago.” 


“ And yow never said a word about it. 
You let me shoot off my mouth all this time 
and newer" 
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“ What was there to say?” 

“ You packed me off to the life-class last 
night so you could—” 

“ That was for your own goòd!” 

“Come off! Come off! Have I such a 
trusting eye? On the level, why didn’t you 
tell me before?” 

What was Evan to say? He began an 
explanation that was no explanation. Char- 
ley’s sharp eyes bored him through and 
through. 

“By the Lord!” cried the latter at last, 
“Old Stonyheart has melted! St. Anthony 
has fallen for the caloric tresses. Touched 
where he lives, by gad! Brought low and 
humbled in the dust!” 

Evan grinned painfully. 
fool!” he muttered. 

“ How. does it feel?” asked Charley with 
mock solicitude; “a dull ache in the epigas- 
trium or a fluttering sensation in the peri- 
cardium; some lay stress on the character- 
istic feeling of heaviness behind the occi- 
put?” 5; 

“ You wheeze like a vaudeville performer 
on small time,” growled Evan. 

Charley roared. He did not often get his 
partner on the grill like this. It was gener- 
ally the other way about. 
of his outrageous joshing it suddenly struck 
the warm-hearted Charley that. under his 
game grin Evan was suffering very pretty 
torments. Charley jumped up and for the 
briefest of seconds laid his hand on his part- 
ner’s shoulder. 

“Look here,” he said abruptly, “ you 
know what I think of you really, or if you 
don’t you'll have to take it for granted, for 
I'll never tell you. I haven’t the words, but 
only a line of cheap cackle, as you say. 

“ Understand, from this time on it’s a 
clear field for you, see? Me for the movies, 
to-night.” 

Evan was touched, but of course he 
couldn’t show Charley his feelings: For 
that matter, Charley did not require. it. 
“ You needn’t go out on my account,” he 
grumbled. “I don’t expect to see her to- 
night. She has a date.” 

Such was the bitterness with which he 
said it, that Charley could not help but 
laugh again. “ Cheer up!” he cried. “It 
has been known to happen. Fellows like 


“Don’t be a 


But in the midst- 


you take it too hard. Hard wood is slow to 
catch, eh; but, Lor’! what a heat she throws 
out!” 

“Don’t jolly me,” muttered Evan. “1 
can’t take it right.” 

Charley’s face softened again for an in- 
stant. ‘ C’mon with me,” he said. 
dred Macy, in ‘Spawn of Infamy,’ is at 
the Nonpariel. Milly is some vamp, I hear.” 

“Couldn’t sit through a picture,” said 
Evan. “ You go.” 

Nevertheless when the dishes were 


washed up the prospect of spending the. 


evening alone in the little room was too 
ghastly. As Charley got up Evan said 
sheepishly: 

“ Believe I will go.” 

“ Bully!” 
hat.” 

As they passed her door Evan’s ears were 
long. No sounds came from within, no 
crack of light showed beneath. He had 
been hoping against hope that she might be 
there. 

Where was she? The picture of a little 
restaurant rushed before his mind’s eye. 
Corinna and a man on opposite sides of the 
table, their smiling faces drawing close over 
the cloth. He'suffered as much as if he had 
actually beheld them. That’s the worst of 
having a vivid imagination. — 

“Spawn of Infamy ” proved to be what 
Charley termed “ high-life for low-lifers,” 
and they were home shortly after nine. As 
they mounted the first flight Evan per- 
ceived’ a crack of light under Corinna’s door 
and his heart rose. She was home early— 
she had not had a good time, then. 

But as they rounded the landing he heard 
her voice inside. She had a visitor—alone 
in there with her! A horrible spasm of 
pain contracted his breast. He had much 
ado to restrain himself from beating with 
his fists on the door. 

He followed Charley up-stairs, grinding 
his teeth. He had never suspected that 
such raging devils.lay dormant in his blood. 

When they got up-stairs it was quite im- 
possible for Evan to remain there. For a 
moment or two he walked up and down like 
something caged; he could not pretend to 
hide the feelings that were tearing him. 
Charley, glancing at his wonderingly out of 


“ Mil- 


said Charley. “Get your’ 
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the tail of his eye, bustled about, talking 
foolishly. 

Finally Evan said thickly: “ It’s stuffy 
up here. I’m going down to walk around 
the park a while.” ” 

Charley’s eyes followed him compassion- 
ately. Charley’s time to experience this 
sort of thing had not arrived. 

When he started Evan honestly intended 
to go down into the park and calm himself 
with the exercise of walking. But, unfor- 
tunately he had to pass her door. In spite 
of himself he stopped there, and despising 
himself, listened. He heard her say: “I 
won’t sing to-night. I’m not in the humor.” 
Then he heard a man’s voice low and ur- 
gent, and he saw red. He knocked. ` 

She came promptly and opened the door, 
opened it wide. She did not quail when she 
saw his lowering face. 

“ Good evening,” she said, with the up- 
ward inflection meaning:, “ What do you 
want?” ; 

Her tone flatly denied their intimacy of 
the night before. This aspect of a woman’s 
nature was new to Evan; he was astonished 
and hotly indignant. 

“ May I come in?” he asked stiffly. 

“ Certainly,” she said, promptly and in- 
differently, and threw the door wide. 

Evan stepped in, and his eyes flew to find 
his rival. The latter was Sitting between 
the piano and the window. He was younger 
than Evan, not much more than a lad, in 
fact, but a resolute, comely lad; one of 
whom Evan could be. jealous. 

““ Mr. Weir, Mr. Anway,” said Corinna, 
‘impassively. 

They nodded, eying each other like 
strange dogs. A factitious calm descended 
on Evan. He could even smile, but there 
were ugly lines around his mouth. His 
voice was harsh. 

“ Aren’t we going to have some music?” 
he said. 

_ By this he meant to convey to the other 
man that he was accustomed to be enter- 
tained in that reom. The point was not 
lost. The younger man whitened about the 
lips. 
-~ The girl gave no sign at all. Even in his 
anger Evan commended her pluck. She 
kept her chin up; her eyes were scornful, 
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“Tl play,” she said, going toward the 
piano. 

“ I like your singing better,” said Evan. 

“I am not in the humor,” she said in a 
tone that finally disposed of the question. 

She played—what she played Evan never 
knew. It is doubtful if any of them heard 
a notè. Evan sat affecting to listen with a 
smile like a grimace. The other man kept ° 
his eyes down. 

Whatever Corinna may have been feeling, 
it did not interfere with the technical excel- 
lence of her performance; her fingers danced 
like fairies over the keys, but to-night there 
was no magic in the sounds they evoked. 

Corinna’s part was the easiest because 
she had something to do and somewhere to 
look. She went from one-piece to another 
without a word being spoken. Evan went 
on smiling until his face was cracking; the 
Other never looked up. 

Finally the sounds began’ to get on Evan’s 
nerves. “Don’t tire yourself,’ he said, 
with bitter politeness. 

She stopped and, turning around on the 
bench, waited for him to say something 
more. Her attitude said plainer than 
words: “ You provoked this situation; very 
well, it’s up to you to save-it.” 

This cool defiance in a mere girl, a little 
one at that, angered Evan past all bearing. 
He smiled the more, and addressed the 
other man: 

“ Fond of music, Mr. Anway?”’ 

“Very,” said the other without looking 
at him. 

“What is your favorité piece in Miss 
Playfair’s repertoire—I mean among the 


“ I have no favorite.” 

“ But don’t you think she sings ‘ Just a 
Wearyin’ for You’ and ‘ Love Unexpressed ; 
with wonderful expression?” 

Anway did not answer. Corinna yawned 
delicately. ‘‘ You'll have to excuse me,” she 
said.. “I have to go to Ridgewood early 
to-morrow to give lessons.” 

Anway, better-mannered than Evan—or 
better-trained—immediately rose. Evan sat 
tight, smiling mockingly at Corinna. “ No, 
you don’t!” the smile said. 

His conduct was inexcusable, of course, 
hut he was beyond caring for that. She 
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had denied him and defied him to his face; 


let her take the consequences. Anway, 
seeing that Evan wasn’t going, sat down 
again, flushing. 

~ “Don’t wait for me, ” said Evan. 
only have to go up-stairs.” 

Anway bit his lip. He was not deficient 
in pluck, but he lacked Evan’s self-posses- 
-sion. The two or three years difference in 
age put him at a cruel disadvantage. Final- 
ly he looked at the girl. 

“ May I stay a little longer, Corinna?” 
he asked. 

The Christian name stabbed Evan. He 
sneered. - “ Nice, well-mannered little boy!” 
his expression said. 

“You must both go,” 
calmly. 

Evan smiled at her again, but she refused 
to meet his glance. However, he stood up 
now, for he wished to start the other man 
on his way. Anway picked up his hat and 
gloves. Then all three stood there, avoiding 
each other’s glances. | 

Neither man would be the first to say~ 
good-night, nor would Corinna address one 
before the other. It was a sufficiently ab- 
surd situation, but it had all the potentiali- 
ties of a violent one. Finally Corinna cut 


the knot by saying: $ 

“ Good-night, both of you.” She opened 
the door. 

The two young men Suni at each other, 
Anway was the weaker spirit and he had to 
go first. But he lingered outside the door 
to make sure that Evan was coming, too 

Evan whispered to Corinna: “ Pm com- 
ing back.” 

“ Indeed, you’re not!” ‘she retorted, glanc- 
ing significantly at the key in the door. 


“Then I won’t go,” said Evan, coolly 
turning back into the room. 


“Tt 


said Corinna 





CHAPTER XI. 
‘THE COMPACT IS SMASHED. 


ORINNA bit her lip. Clearly, Evan 
offered her a new set of problems in 
the management of men. Anway 

sought to enter again, but she stopped him. 
“ Please go, Leonard,” she murmured. 
“ This is too absurd!” 


4 A-S 





The wiped colloquy was perfectly au- 
dible to Evan. 

Anway said: “ But I don't like to leave 
you alone with—” 

She laughed slightly. 
can take care of myself!” 
“ But, Corinna, if I go he’ll think I’m—” 
“Twill put him straight as to that.” 

“ Corinna ”—this low and thick—“ what 
this man to you?” 

“No more than you—or any of my 
friends.” 

“ But, Corinna—” 

“ Go! ” 

He went, step by step, with heavy feet 
on the stairs. 

Corinna came into the room, leaving the 
door open. Her eyes were bright with 
anger. 

“Well, you won your pitiful little victory 
over the boy,” she said scornfully. “ I hope 
you're pleased with yourself!” 

The blood began to pound in Evan’s tem- 
ples. “ Don’t speak to me like that!” he 
said thickly. “Tam no tame thing!” 

“You may go,” she said. 

He smiled. ‘ Not so easily!” 

“ Then I will.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“To Miss Sisson’s room. 

Evan laughed. He had n not much fear of 
that. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” she de- 
manded. 

For a brief instant he seemed to catch a 
glimpse inside himself and was aghast at 
what was stewing there. “ God knows!” 
he said helplessly. 

Corinna took heart at this evidence of 
weakness. ‘ Then go away until you come 
to your senses,” she said imperiously. 

Evan flushed darkly. “F will not go,” 
he said. 

They stared at each other. 

Finally words began to come to Evan, at 
first haltingly: “ Last night—you sang to 
me. Love songs—that drew the very heart 
out of me—” 

She made an indignant movement. 

“Oh, I know what you’re going to say, 
they were just songs that you might sing to 
anybody. But you sang them to me—in a 
warm and tender voice, knowing that my 


“Nonsense! I 


is 
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ears were hungry for the sounds. You sang 





down all my defenses. You sang to me 
until I was soft and helpless. - You sang me 
to your feet. 

“ I offered you myself—all there is of me, 
body aad soul. And you took me! Oh, I 
know you made conditions; what did I care? 
I scarcely heard them. What do words 
matter at such moments? 

“ I offered you my love, and you took it, 
I felt from that moment that I was yours, 
and you mine. 

“ To-night when I came I found another 
man here—another man you were accus- 
tomed to sing to—how many of -them are 
there?—the same songs, oh, God! Another 
man who looked at you with sick eyes of 
longing! 

“ And you denied me when I came! You 
looked at me with the eyes of a stranger 
because he was here! And now you ask 
me what is the matter with me. Am I a 
toy spaniel to be petted and turned out of 
- the room by turn?” 


She found her voice at last. “ You have 


no right to speak to me like that! You 
promised me—” 
“Oh, damn such promises! That’s all 


nonsense! You’re a woman and I’m a man! 
Have all the little brothers you want, but 
count me out. I will be your lover or 
nothing!” : 


_“ How dare you!” she gasped. “ You 
brute!” 
“ Ves, I’m a brute!” he said. “I’m glad 


of it! _ Brutal things need to be.said to clear 
the air. There’s been too much sickly non- 
perise. i 

- “You despise men, don’t you? You like 
to see them crawling? You need a lesson! 
You shall be mine, and mine only, and you 
shall respect me!” 

Corinna was well-nigh speechless now. 
*“T hate you! I hate you!” she gasped. 
Leave my room!” 
` “ Not till we come to an understanding.” 
_ She darted for the door. It was a mis- 
take in tactics. A joyous flame leaped up 
in his eyes and he seized her. 

She fought him like a little tigress, but he 


__ only laughed deep inside of him, and draw- 


ing her close kissed her pulsing throat. 
She ceased to struggle. The hands that 
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had been beating his face stole around his 
neck. Her lips sought his of their own ac- 
cord. ; 

“ I love you!” she murmured. “I can’t 
help myself! Ilove you! What will hap: 
pen to me now!” 


. At breakfast next morning Evan was in 
the highest spirits. His piercing, inaccurate 
whistling of “ Mighty Lak’ a Rose” got 
Charley out of bed a good half hour before 
his time. 

Charley looked at him rather sourly, not 
too well pleased to have his rôle of little sun- 
shine usurped by another. A scratch which 
Charley did not overlook, decorated one of 
Evan’s cheeks. 

“ What have you been in?” he asked sar- 
castically. 

“ Cut myself shaving,” replied Evan with 
a casual air. 

“You must have shaved early. It’s 
dry.” ; 

Evan’s only reply was another cadenza. 

“ Here’s a change of tune!” commented 
Charley. “Last night it was the ‘ Dead 
March’ from ‘ Saul.’ ” 

-~ “Come on, slug! 
table.” 

It was impossible for Charley to be ill- 
tempered for long. Presently he began to 
grin. “ Pleasant walking in the square last 
night?” he asked dryly. 

Evan couldn’t quite confide in him, but he 
was not unwilling that Charley should guess 
how matters stood. “ Out o’ sight!” he 
cried. 

“Want to borrow some money?” said 
Charley carelessly. “I’m flush.” 

Evan stared. ‘How did you guess 
that?” 

“ They generally do,” said Charley airily. 

“ [ll be paid by the old man at the end of 
the week.” 

“ That’s all right. Here’s five, son. I 
can recommend the one on the avenue just 
below Fourteenth.” 

“ The one what?” asked Evan innocently. 

“ Florist.” 

Evan blushed. 

On his way down-stairs Evan tapped on 
her door with beating heart. ‘There was no 
answer. With a sigh he went on. Carmen, 


Breakfast’s on the 
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who missed little, had heard him stop and, 
coming out, volunteered the information 
that. Miss Playfair had gone out real early. 
Evan thanked her and hurried on, dreading 
to face the sharp-eyed spinster. 

All morning, in a dream, he walked the 
streets with Simeon Deaves: In the middle 
of the day he made an excuse to avoid 
luncheon at the Deaves’s and rushed home, 
stopping en route to buy a small-sized cart- 
wheel of violets. 

He let himself in softly and managed to 
get on the stairs without attracting Car- 
men’s attention. The violets were hidden 
under his coat. Corinna’s door stood open 
now, and his heart began to beat. 

“Will she recognize my step?” -he 
thought. “I would know hers on my 
flight.” 

He stood in her doorway and the heart 
slowly froze in his breast. The room was 
empty, dreadfully empty. She was gone. 
The empty mantle, the empty floor, the 
empty place where the piano had stood 
seemed to mock at him. 

He turned a little sick, and put his hand 
out behind him on the door frame for sup- 
port. “ There is some mistake,” he told 
himself, but he knew in his heart there was 
no mistake. This was the natural outcome 
of the tormenting mystery in which Corinna 
enveloped herself. 

He looked stupidly down at the violets in 
his hand. In a spasm of pain he threw 
them on the floor and ground them under 
his heel. Their fragrance filled the room. 

Then the violence passed and he felt dead 
inside. He looked inside the little dressing- 
room—not that he expected to find her 
there, but it was a place to look. It was 
empty, of course. 

When he issued out again the sight of the 
bruised flowers caused him a fresh wrench. 
Lying there they were like a public adver- 
tisement of his betrayed heart. He picked 
them up and thrust them as far as he could 
reach up the chimney flue. 

In the midst of Evan’s pain a voice 
seemed to whisper to him: “ It was to be 
expected. Such happiness is not for mor- 
tals!” 

Later he thought: “ There will be a let- 
ter for me up-stairs,” and ran up the two 


~ 








flights, knowing there would be no letter. 

Yet he searched even in the unlikeliest 

places. There was no letter. . To his relief 
Charley was out. | 

He thought of Carmen. Dreadful as it 
was to face her prying eyes, it was still more 
dreadful not to know what had happened. 
He went down-stairs again. On the final 
flight the unhappy wretch started to whistle, 
hoping by that to attract her to her door 
that he might not have to ask for informa- 
tion. 

The ruse was successful. She came out | 
into the hall. Evan found himself curiously 
studying the odd bumps that the curling 
pins made under her frowsy boudoir cap. 
She required no lead to make her talk. 

“ Miss Playfair has gone!” she cried. 

“So I see,” said Evan. He listéned care- 
fully to the sound of his own voice. It did 
not shake. He kept his back to the light 
from the front door. 

“What do you know about that! I 
never did like her. One of these flibberti- 
gibbets! You never can trust a red-haired 
woman! And such a display of hair, as if 
it was beautiful, indeed! That showed her 
character. 

“ But I should worry! Paid me atmonth’s 
rent in advance when he came. Wanted 
part of it back this morning. But I said: 
‘Oh, no, my dear! That’s the landlady’s 
propensity—I mean perquisite.’ ” 

Evan wondered if the sick disgust he felt 
of the woman showed in his face. As a 
matter offact, his face was simply wooden. 
Carmen rattled on unsuspiciously: 

“ That’s enough for me. I don’t care if T 
never rent the rooms. No more women in 
my house. They lower the tone. A man, 
of course, can do anything and it doesn’t 
matter, but a woman in the house is a cause 
for suspicion even if she doesn’t do any- 
thing.” 

Evan was not interested in Miss Sisson’s 
ideas. He wanted information. “ What 
reason did she give for leaving?” he asked 
carelessly. 

“ Said she had an important musical offer 
from out of town. But do you believe that? 
I don’t.” : 

“ She didn’t lose much time in moving her 
things,” suggested Evan. 
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.“ No, indeed. 

you ask me. 
Evan was obliged to put his question in 
more direct form. “ Who moved her 
things?” 

“Just an ordinary truck without any 
name on it. I looked particularly. The 
piano people came for the piano. Rented. 
It was a Stannering.”’. 

'- Fearing that the next question could not 
but betray him, Evan was nevertheless 
obliged to ask it: “ Did she leave any for- 
warding address?” 

- Miss Sisson’s gimlet eyes bored him 
through before she replied: “ Yes, I asked 
her. - She said she didn’t expect anything to 
come here, but if it did I could forward it 
care her friend Miss Evans, 133 West Ninth 
Street. Did she owe you any money?” 

This was too much. 
Evan, and hurried away. 


Looks very suspicious if 


“No, indeed,” said 
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He walked blindly across the square, con- 
scious only that Carmen probably was 
watching him through the narrow pane be- 
side the door. How well he knew her ex- 
pression of mean inquisitiveness! 

He was marching into blackness. He was 
incapable of thinking consecutively. What 
was left of his faculties was concentrated 
to the sole end of concealing his hurt. 

But he still had two clues. He automati- 
cally turned down Ninth Street, looking for 
133, only to find, what everybody knows, 
that West Ninth Street ends at Sixth Ave- 
nue and there are consequently no numbers 
beyond too. 

He went to the Stannering piano ware- 
rooms to ask if they had the new address of 
Miss Corinna Playfair on their books. He 
was told that Miss Playfair had returned 
her piano that morning, saying that she was 
leaving town and would require it ho longer. 


‘TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month. 
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“DIFFERENT” 


D: SCOTT telephoned a few min- 


-A 


utes ago,” volunteered the nurse, 

as soon as the three of us were in- 
şide, “and asked me to tell you that he 
would be delayed.” 


: “Delayed!” Avery looked annoyed. 
“How will ‘that affect your patient, I 
wonder?” 

, “Mr. Carter seems to expect a delay, 
Mr. Avery. I heard him say that the doc- 
tor is always late.” : 


STORY 


“ And we must remain in this room until 
he arrives? Why can’t we go in and see 
Mr. Carter now?” 

“Very sorry; I am under the doctor’s 
orders. Moreover, it was Mr. Carter’s 
wish that he see you all together.” 

Avery settled back into his chair with 
what patience he could summon. Whit- 
ney, unlike the minister, had the take- 
things-as-they-come philosophy of the pro- 
fessional politician. He glanced at his 
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watch, smiled wryly, and then calmly lit a 
cigar. 

“Suits me all right,” he commented. 
“ If I’m any judge of Carter, he’s got some- 
thing up his sleeve that’s well worth our 
waiting.” 

I was of the same opinion. I felt- sure 
that a man like Carter would not ask us to 
waste our time; this, although I did not 
` know him very intimately. 

“ Carter is one of your parishioners, isn’t 
he, Avery?” 

“ Rather, he was ”—regretfully. “ He 
stopped attending some five years ago.” 

Whitney said that he could make a good 
guess as to the reason. “ Didn’t he say to 
you, ‘I don’t ‘believe in the authority of 
the church any longer; from now on I do 
all my own thinking’?” The politician 
smiled grimly at Avery’s discomfited look. 
“Carter wouldn’t mince matters!” 

The minister quietly changed the sub- 
ject. ‘ 
“Carter doesn’t interest me as much, 


just this minute, as Dr. Scott does. Have | 


you fellows ‘any theory as to what has 
come over him lately?” 

For my part, I shook my head. The 
doctor’s behavior during the past year had 
been entirely beyond me, and I said 
“ He is an entirely different man since; 
fiancée died.” 

“ Different!” échoed Whitney, kive 
ly. “Why, Scott isn’t half the man he 
used to be! gan 

“ He’s almost inhuman! There’s times 
when, if it were not for old times’ sake, I’d 
refuse to speak to him!” 

“Not that he would care a particle,” 
Avery put in, with spirit. >“ Scott doesn’t 
seem to care whether he holds his friends 
or not.” 

I was glad they had said it. “The only 
things he seems to value are money and 
pleasure. I have become almost disgusted 
with the man.” 

“ Tf that’s all you’ve noticed about him,” 
offered Whitney, studying the tip of his 
cigar, “ then I guess you've overlooked the 
one thing that signifies.” 

“Have you noticed ’—painstakingly— 
“that Scott is mighty careful of his life, 
- nowadays?” 





“Careful of his life?” repeated Avery. 
“What do you mean?” zs 

“ Just that. Hadn’t you noticed?” 
Neither of us could say that we had; Whit- 
ney went on: “If anything happens to Dr. 
Scott, it won’t be his fault. 
better care of himself than he takes with 
any patient. 

“ Ever hear of his actions during the flu 
epidemic?” I had heard a little, but said 
nothing. “Scott, as soon as Miss Harmon 
died—she was one of the first victims, re- 
member—left town and wasn’t heard from 
for eight months. It was given out that he 
had undertaken some obscure resedrch 
work for the government; but I happen to 
know,” with a quiet certainty, “ that Scott 
spent the whole time on a yacht, cruising 
the South Seas!” =: 


“ You are sure of this?” inquired Avery, — 


reluctantly. 

“Yes! And when ‘the flu finally pene- 
trated to that. part of the world—Scott 
came home! 

“ By that time the epidemic had run its 
course here. Scott escaped without even 


į the slightest’ touch. And since that time, 
I’ve learned, he’s been doing surgical work | 


almost altogether; he simply will not han- 
dle a case of any kind unless it’s absolutely 
safe fo do so. Why, I learned that he’d 
even turned down a diphtheria case, a child 
of seven, his own cousin’s daughter!” 

‘© Perhaps,” suggested the minister, gent- 
ly, “ Scott’s constitution is much weaker 
than we think. He may -be fully aware 
that he couldn’t stand any disease; and 
you'll have to admit, Whitney, that the 
world can hardly afford to lose his surgical 
ability.” 

“He specializes on brain operations, 
doesn’t he?” I asked, simply to confirm my 
recollection. 

Whitney said it was true. “And it 
proves, to my way of thinking, that there’s 
nothing the matter with his constitution. 
It’s the most delicate work imaginable. He 
wouldn’t undertake it if his system wasn’t 
in perfect order. 

“ Besides, the physical director at the 
Y. told me that Scott keeps in the pink of 
condition. He takes regular, though not 
violent, exercise, goes in swimming every 
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He’s taking ` 
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day, and—I heard this from a life insur- 
ance agent who was trying to get me to 
‘take out another policy—Scott carries 
ninety thousand on the endowment plan, 
in one company, alone!” 

“Vou seem to have made a regular 
-study of the man,” I remarked. 

Whitney was not at all abashed. “ He’s 
‘worth the trouble, certainly! What’s more, 
he deserves it! 

- “Why in thunder should he be taking 
such precious care of his own skin? I sup- 
pose”—glancing at me—“ I suppose you’ve 
heard how he came to lose the little finger 
‘of his left hand?” 

- “ T-didn’t even notice that he’d lost it”— 
in surprise. Avery said the same. 

© “Well,” resumed the politician, “ it 
won’t do any harm to let this go no fur- 
ther. I haven’t repeated it to any one else, 
and wouldn’t tell you two if I didn’t know 
that you were Scott’s best. friends, before 
he—well, changed so much. 

“ He was called out in the country, it 
seems, to attend a man who had had his 
foot nearly cut off by a- reaper. When 
Scott got there he found the man suffering 
from lockjaw; tetanus had set in, and it 


- looked like good-night for the farmer, for 


a while. 

“ But Scott at first flatly refused to have 
anything to do with it. I don’t know what 
excuse he made; but I do know that if the 
man’s wife hadn’t gone to the door and 
put her back against it, he’d have left the 
house, and sent some one else to do the 
work, 

“ So he tackled the job, you might say, 
under compulsion. When he got through, 
he discovered that there had ‘been a tiny 
‘scratch under the nail of the little finger 
‘of his left hand. 

“Well, the point is,” and Whitney’s 
voice became curiously strained, “ instead 
of doping the scratch with any one of the 
several powerful disinfectants he had in 
his grip—instead of that, Scott went out 


_ into the woodshed, laid his finger on the 


chopping-block, and with his own right 
hand deliberately cut his finger off!” 
- Avery shuddered. “ That’s going pretty 


far,” he admitted, “in the name of cau- 


tion. Scott needs every finger in his work.” 


“There is something decidedly queer 
about it all,” I declared. “I don’t know 
anything about the case you mention, 
Whitney; but I have noticed that Scott 
has become almost another ‘ Mr. Hyde.’ 

“Not only has he deliberately cut me 
dead. several times, but he has dropped 
nearly. all his old ways. At one time he 
was almost abstemious in his habits; to- 
day, he is fast becoming notorious for his 
actions. He is—a libertine!” 

“ You don’t mean to say ”—incredulous- 
ly, from Avery—“ that Scott has gone in . 
for that kind of pleasure!” 

“There is no doubt at all. He seems to 

have lost all sense of right and wrong. 
Hardly a week passes but that I hear his 
name linked up with some sort of domestic 
scandal.” 
_ “All of which,” Whitney pointed out, 
“doesn’t seem to hold together. Why 
should Scott be doing all he can, appar- 
ently, to live to the very limit, and at the 
same time be going directly contrary to 
what he knows is right and wise about 
women?” 

It was beyond me. Avery put forward 
the guess that the man had been so dis- 
tracted by Miss Lydia Harmon’s death 
that he had become slightly unbalanced; 
and, through some monstrous freak of the 
mind, was actually dishonoring her mem- 
ory, in his madness. “ Wouldn’t that ac- 
count for his actions?” 

“ Not all of them,” returned. the politi- 
cian, vigorously. “It doesn’t explain his 
extraordinary care for that precious hide 
of his. That, at least, isn’t madness. 
` “No; I think there’s some deliberate 
purpose behind it all!” 

Avery. considered the politician very 
gravely. “ What is your theory?” 

Whitney threw away his cigar, and 
leaned closer. His voice was very sober as 
he began: “ Briefly, it’s this: Dr. Scott 
has—” 

There was a step in the hall. Next in- 
stant the nurse passed through the room, 
and before Whitney could finish, Dr. Scott 
was striding into our group. 

“ How do you do, Avery,” nodding cool- 
ly tothe minister. - 


“ Hello, Whitney.” He barely nodded 
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to me, and «did not offer his hand to any 
one. “Sorry to keep you waiting ”—per- 
functorily. 

“ Where did you telephone from?” asked 
Whitney, abruptly. 

“From the home of a patient on Santa 
Clara Avenue.” 

“ On Santa Clara Avenue! And it took 
you all this time to drive a mile and a 
half?” > 

For some reason the surgeon resented 
neither Whitney’s question nor his imper- 
tinent manner.’ “I never hurry,” said he 
calmly, at the same time drawing off his 
gloves with a deliberation which proved 
“Hurrying is bad for the 
nerves.” 

Whitney gave me a significant glance. 
Scott’s remark certainly ‘bore out the idea 
that he was intensely careful about his 
body’s welfare. And Whitney was deter- 
mined to follow up the lead. 

“I hear,” suddenly changing the sub- 
ject, “ I hear, Scott, that there has been an 
outbreak of some kind of plague in the 
southern part of the State. What does it 
amount to?” 

“Something very serious.” But he 
spoke indifferently. .“ The disease has‘ not 
yet been identified; but it is highly conta- 
gious and very deadly, like Asiatic 
cholera.” 

“ Are you going to take a hand in the 
work?”—like a shot. 

Scott laughed, a well-bred, amused sort 
of a laugh. He turned and strolled toward 
the door to Carter’s room. ‘ No, thanks, 
Whitney! - Any time I want to commit 
suicide, I shall do it with a scalpel—not 
that way!” 

And before Whitney could retort, Scott’s 

professional manner came back to him in 
a flash. He gave us all a piercing look as 
he stood there, door-knob in hand; and 
there was something distinctly imperious 
in his tones as he cautioned: 
_ “Kindly bear in mind, gentlemen, that 
you are not to show any gloom or sorrow 
in Carter’s presence. Above everything 
else, avoid saying anything intended to 
make it easier for him. 


“The fact is, he wants to die!” There 


was a slight note of pity in Scott’s voice. 
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“Do you quite understand, gentlemen? 
He considers himself to be the luckiest 
man in existence, to be facing what he calls 
‘the great adventure.’ ” 

“ You don’t mean sto say,” protested ihe 
minister, “that he is actually cheerful 
about it, Scott!” 

“ Cheerful! Why, he is positively joy= 
ous! Even when the pain comes—every 
hour or so—he fairly welcomes it as proof 
that the end is not far off. I never saw 
such a chap.” It was clear that Carter 
had severely tried Scott’s sense of reason- 
ableness. 

“ Perhaps,” offered the politician, “ per= 
haps we can put a -different spirit into him, 
I’ve heard that, once you make a man real- 
ly want to live, the battle’s half won.” 

Scott nodded, but there was a helpless 
look in his eyes. “The disease has gone 
too far. Carter deliberately postponed 
calling me in, until it was too late. I tell 
you, he wants to die!” 

The minister’s face was shot with anx- 
iety. ‘‘ That isn’t a healthy feeling, Scott, 
Are you sure he is sane?” 

“Yes.” But there was no finality in his 
tone. “ That is, he talks rationally enough 
on all other swbfects. 

“ However ’—about to tum the knob— 
“there is no denying that the whole mat- 
ter is strictly his own business. We will 
please him best if we take his view-point 
quite for granted. I don’t mean that we 
should laugh and joke, but neither should 
‘we act even the least bit gloomy or down- 
hearted.” 

“ Just behave as we did the last time we 

five were together?”—from Whitney care- 
lessly. ; 
“ Precisely!” The doctor did not seem 
to remember that this “last time” had 
been almost a year before, and that it had 
been wholly on his account ‘that our little 
affairs had come to an end. “ Precisely, 
It will be the very best way.” $ 

He opened the door. We started for- 
ward to enter the room, then stopped as 
we saw that its occupant, seated in an in- 
valid’s chair of peculiar construction, and 
wheeled by his nurse, was coming out . 
greet us. 

“Glad to see you,” said Carter, in a 




















hoarse, shaky voice. 
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of you—to come.” 


Il 


One glance at the ghastly face of the 


. man in the wheeled chair told me that the 


surgeon was right; “ the great adventure ” 
was not far off, for John Carter. He did 
not ‘have many days to live. 

. But another glance, this time at the 
bright, deep-set gray eyes in that face, told 
me Scott was also right in saying that the 
man was anything but sorry. There was 
neither fear nor regret in his gaze. There 
was nothing but—I almost said, enthu- 
siasm. 

“Mighty good of you fellows to come,” 
repeated Carter, his voice sinking almost 
to a whisper. The doctor did not tell us 
till afterward that every breath had cost 
his patient a pain, or we would not have 
let Carter talk as much as he did. But he 


had made Scott promise not to tell. He 


even smiled, a shaky, dreadful sort of a 
smile, as he went on: “ Mighty good. In 
a day or two I sha’n’t be strong sane 
to see any one; thank God!” 

What could we say to that? The min- 
ister, accustomed as he was to offering com- 
fort and cheer, could find no words to fit 
this case. As for myselfi—I am more at 
home writing my thoughts than speaking 


' them. Only the politician could manage 


a reply: 

“Glad to come, old chap. Sort of a go- 
ing-away party, eh?” - 

“That’s the idea!” The sick man gave 
a throaty chuckle. “ I knew you fellows— 
would understand!” 

The nurse had gone out: ‘The rest of 
us were all seated; that is, all except Dr. 
Scott. He remained on his feet, occasion- 
ally shooting a sharp glance toward his pa- 
tient. I remember that Whitney had lo- 
cated the most comfortable chair, a Mor- 
ris, over one arm of which he draped his 
legs as though quite at home. 

Avery had a rocker, in which he swayed 


" Yback and forth ever so gently and pon- 


derously, while I sat in a stiff-backed chair, 
tipped against the wall. Carter looked us 


‘over and smiled as though satisfied. 


“Tt was very good 


_ after! 
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“ I had a special reason—in asking you 
to come,” he began, presently, speaking 
with a great deal of care. He had to avoid 
any extra strain on his throat—his trouble 
was some obscure affection of the spine— 


-and for that reason we kept as still as pos- 


sible, in order to hear clearly. 
special reason. 

“ Needless to say, I haven’t A money 
—to leave behind. So that’s not why— 
I’ve asked Whitney here,” smiling again as 
the politician, who was also a lawyer, 
looked up. ‘‘ Neither have I any sins— 
to confess to Avery. What’s more, I don’t 
care particularly, F., whether you see-fit 
to write this up.. Use your own judg- 
ment. I asked you for another purpose. 

“ My idea—concerns Dr. Scott, here.” 

- The doctor turned with a start, and we 
all stared at him pretty curiously. The 
sick man lay back in his chair, panting, 
and for 2 minute or two kept us wonder- 
ing. Shortly he felt strong enough to go 
on: 

“Tm going to tell you. fellows—some- 
thing about Scott—that I don’t think you 
know. You’d never think it—to look at 
him; he seems quite—intelligent, for an 
M.D.” 

_ Carter could still poke a little fun. The 
test of us smiled despite ourselves. The 
politician even said: 

“ There’s times, Carter, when I’ve sus- 
pected that Scott is capable—mind you, all 
I claim is ‘ capable’—capable of becom- 
ing, in the course of plenty of time, more 
or less intelligent.. Yes; it is just barely 
possible. Looks are so deceiving.” r 

“ Your judgment,” commented- the sur- 
geon, with heavy sarcasm, “ would be of 
more value to me, Whitney, if your brain 
was of any consequence whatsoever.’ , 

The sick man chuckled deeply. This _ 
seemed to be just the atmosphere he had 
desired; he immediately came to the point: - 
. “ What I want—you fellows to know, is 
—Dr. Scott is an—infidel!” 

“ Infidel!” from the minister, in pained 
surprise. 

“Yes! He doesn’t believe—in life here- 
He thinks that—when his time 
comes to die—it will be—the end of him!” 

Three of us looked at each other mean- 


“A very 
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ingly. So this was the situation! Scott 
had lost faith in a future life; hence, he 
had been doing his utmost to prolong his 
stay on earth! What was more, despairing 
of any happiness in another world, he had 
deliberately resolved to get all the pleasure 
he could while in this! 

Scott returned our stares with entire 
equanimity, almost with insolence. If I 
am not mistaken, he actually enjoyed the 
distinction- thus thrust upon him. 

“Tt is true,” he admitted, with mocking 
defiance. “ There is no such thing as life 
after death!” : 

The minister looked utterly miserable. 
He started to rise to his feet, then remem- 
bered the invalid and thought it better to 
remain seated. He somehow contrived to 
conceal his very natural anxiety—for the 
doctor was a member of his church—and 
nearly succeeded in ‘being nonchalant as he 
protested: 

“What on earth ever caused you to 
change your mind, Scott? You once took 
communion and repeated the creed, if I 
am not mistaken.” 

“So 1 did. I also once believed that 
there was such a thing as a fire-and-brim- 
stone hell. I don’t, now.” The surgeon 
took no pains to avoid hurting the other’s 
feelings. “I have merely grown up, men- 
tally; that is all. 

“The whole sum and substance of what 
I have learned, through science, in the past 
few years, is that life is absolutely depend- 
ent upon such bodily conditions as we 
know. I repeat, there is no such thing as 
life after the body has died!” 
~ “You know, of course, that most of the 
world believes to the contrary. I hope you 
have the strongest of reasons for disputing 
a faith with so many adherents?” 

“I have! A host of them. The chief 
one you have already mentioned, Avery: 
the proposition is purely and simply a mat- 
ter of faith, instead of knowledge.” 

“Oh, not entirely,” spoke up Whitney, 
energetically. “I look at the thing from 
another standpoint. So far as I’m con- 
cerned, the question of life in the next 
world doesn’t have to be solved at all. 
content to consider the proposition in a 
practical way. 
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“Tn other words, is this faith, this belief 
in a future life, worth while? Does it. 
pay?” He glanced around at wus. “Tl 
say it does, boys!” 

“ I do not agree,” from Scott, coldly. 

“No? All you’ve got to do, doc, is 
think just a little. Where would you be, 
Pd like to know—you, with all your edu- 
cation and training—where’d you be, any- 
how, if it weren’t for the influence of the 
church?” 

Scott was not perturbed. “I will admit 
your point, Whitney. The church has had 
an immense influence upon civilization, es- - 
pecially upon education. Nevertheless, it 
is one thing to acknowledge this influence, 
and quite another to maintain that the 
church is infallible.” 

“I don’t claim that it’s infallible,” re- 
torted Whitney. “ I do claim, though, that 
there must be something fundamentally 
right about a belief which has done so 
much good!’* 

This struck me as being a pretty strong 
argument.“ It ought to appeal, I thought, 
to.a man like Scott, whose profession was 
built upon far more of experience than 
theory. But I was wrong. i 

“You might say the same thing,” he 
countered, at once, * about the ancient be- 
lief that the world was flat. As a belief, it 
did a great deal of good. So long as peo- 
ple were convinced that the world was flat,. 
they moved about upon it in perfect se- 
curity, and thereby settled half the globe. 
Had those ancients thought the world to 
be round, they would not have dared to 
stir from their tracks!” 

We couldn’t help but grin a little; Scott 
had a way of catching your mind unawares. 
At theesame time it was clear enough to 
me that he had the best of the argument,. 
so far. I decided to say something. 

“ Scott, some day when you’re in an in- 
quiring mood, and not feeling too infernal- 
ly skeptical, I wish you’d come with me to 
see a certain spiritualistic medium I hap- 
pen to know. 

“ Oh, go ahead and sneer. You're think- 
ing that she’s a fake. You’ve probably 
heard, haven’t you, that nine-tenths of 
these mediums are fakes? Haven’t you?” 

“ Of course! And it is a fact!” 
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“Then, if nine-tenths are fakes, the re- 





into his eyes as he remarked: 


maining tenth must be genuine!” He was 
silent. “ And this little lady belongs to the 
one-tenth. She’s not a professional; she 
doesn’t work for money at all. 

“And I tell you, Scott, that any man 
who investigates ‘with an open mind and 
sees what I’ve seen will have to admit that 
there’s such a thing as life after death!” 

He was absolutely untouched. Instead, 
he came over to my chair and pinched my 
arm, as though estimating my blood-pres- 
sure. And he said: 

“ F., every bit of this spiritualistic stuff 
can be explained in other ways. If the 
phenomena is no fraud, if it is really genu- 
ine, then it can always be traced to psy- 
chology.” 

He mentioned a case or two of simple 
mental telepathy which had come under 
his pfofessional notice. “ Cases like these 
prove that there is such a thing as a sub- 
liminal mind, and granting this much, then 
spirit-rapping, messages from the supposed 
spirits of the departed, and the like, be- 
come as clear as day. 

“You understand,” he added, not un- 
kindly, “that I am not trying to under- 
mine yout own faith. You may believe 
anything you like, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

“Oniy, I must reserve the right to de- 
mand the same consideration from others. 
Not that I care, particularly,” with an open 
sneer, “what either of you could possibly 
say against the mature convictions of my 
mind.” 

“Could nothing alter your 
Scott?” from Avery, gently. 

“Nothing conceivable. I need some- 
thing more than spook-work, something 
more than Whitney’s proposition that the 
belief is good policy, something more, even, 
than Avery’s exalted creed, to convince me 
that a man’s brain caw go on living after 
the body has died. The thing is—prepos- 
terous.” 

And he stopped, with a gesture of impa- 
tience, as though he had been wasting his 
time. 

But the minister was not quite silenced. 
Instead, a certain look of cunning came 
“You are 


views, 
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inconsistent, Scott. As a physician, you 
are constantly showing a great amount of 
self-sacrifice.” Scott stood motionless. 
“ Altruism is an every-day affair with you 
doctors. 

“ And yet, you disavow the fundamental 
tenet of the faith which teaches self-sac- 


*rifice!” 


Scott only laughed, somewhat bitterly, 
I thought. “ Such self-sacrifice as I prac- 
tise, Avery, is merely a part of the game.” 

Whitney took him up. “ You mean, you 
do it because it pays—in money?” He 
gave ug an “I-told-you-so ” — and 
went on: 

“So does the belief in a future life, 
Scott; it pays, and pays big!” 

It cannot pay me anything!” retorted 
the surgeon, sharply. “I can stand for 
the idea of—well, call it ‘service —be- 
cause it appeals to me as being reasonable, 
within limits. But I cannot stand for your 
orthodoxy.” 

Carter, for the first time in several min- 
utes, put in: “ Your parents were church- ` 
going people, weren’t they, Scott?” 

“ Yes; and devout believers. I was bap- 
tized when I was too young to know any 
better.” 

The minister took this . personally. 
“Don’t you consider that there is such a 
thing as ecclesiastical authority?” 

“ Of course not!”’—sardonically. “ Who 
on earth can be an authority about 
heaven? 

“Oh, it is a waste of time to talk to 
me!”—irritably. “I am an infidel, and 
proud of it! If I found myself believing, 
for one second, that my mind could survive 
my body—could go on living after the 
gray matter of my brain, which had main- 
tained my mind and upon which it had 
been utterly dependent, had rotted in the 
grave—if I believed that, I would have 
myself committed!” 

Carter turned his head so as to eye the 
three of us in the chairs. “What did I 
tell you?” he cackled, grimly. “ Scott is 
hopeless, right now. ; 

“But PI bet any money—he changes 
his mind—within twenty-four hours!” 

Instantly four pairs of eyes were turned 
upon the irivalid. Even Scott, for all his 
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assurance, could not but be impressed with - 


the remarkable confidence in Carter’s 
tones. And he listened as intently as any 
one for what the man next said: 

“ I’m going to pass on,” came his voice, 
now on the verge of giving out, “ and see 
for myselfi—whether-there is such a thing 
—as life hereafter. Rather—I’m going to 
find out—the conditions there; for I 
haven’t any doubt, whatever—that I shall 
survive.” 

He paused, as though gathering strength, 
and then drew a sheaf of papers from be- 
neath his coverings. He extended it, with 
a shaky hand, to the doctor; and then 
steadied ‘his voice impressively as he con- 
cluded: 

“ Scott—that will change your mind— 
for you!” 


BS Bt 


Tue surgeon frowned hard, plainly per- 
plexed, as he took the document and 
glanced over its pages. They were type- 
written, and about five in number. Scott 
looked at his patient. 

“Do you want me to read this later, 
Carter?” 

“No; right now—while the others are 
here.” ; 

Scott hesitated. J could see that the 
whole idea was extremely repugnant to 
him, and only a lingering sense of decency 
was urging him to comply with the sick 
man’s wishes. At length he stepped to the 
phone, called his office, and told his assist- 
ant that he would be delayed about an 
hour. Then he stepped to the middle of 
our little group, polished his glasses, 
cleared his throat, and ‘began to read the 
manuscript: 

“< Tt occurred to me, when I first be- 
came ill, that I might never have a chance 
to. tell the world the peculiar knowledge 
that has come to me.” The invalid lay 
back, exhausted, in his chair; only the 
brightness of his eyes showed that he was 
listening closely to the words he had asked 
Scott to read. ‘ ‘So I went to the trouble 
. of typewriting this, in order that, in any 
emergency—such as the loss of my voice— 
I might be able to put it over anyhow- 
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“<The first thing I want you to do is to 
examine the machine which you will find, 
standing on a pedestal, in my living- 
room.’ ” : 

Scott paused and looked around. On 

the other side of the room stood the object 
Carter evidently meant, a pedestal, upon 
which was placed what looked very much 
like a typewriter, cover and all. 
_ “ ‘Remove the cover.” Scott stepped 
to the machine and did as the instructions 
directed, revealing, as I had expected, a 
typewriter of well-known make, possessing 
what is called a “ wide carriage.” Such. 
machines are used a great deal for writing 
policies and other documents, where an 
extremely long line is required. This one 
would write twice as many words to a line . 
as the ordinary machine. 

“ < Next, examine the machine very care- 
fully to see if there is anything out of the 
ordinary about it.’.” 

Scott looked the machine over thorough- 
ly. He also gave a glance to the inside of 
the black metal cover. Moreover, he lift- 
ed the typewriter bodily from the pedestal, 
to make sure that they were not connected 
in any way; and before replacing the ma- 
chine, he even moved the pedestal slightly 
toone side of the spot where it had stood. 

“Tt seems,” he reported, sententiously, 
“to be a perfectly normal typewriter.” 
Then he took up the manuscript again: 

“<I wish that Avery, and the others, 
would examine it also.’ ” 

We stepped over and gave the machine 
a careful examination. In the end it was 
I who said: “It’s just like the one I use, 
except for the extra wide carriage. Strictly 
standard in every way.” 

“¢ Then,’ ”?” went on the doctor, reading, 
“vou will please test its keys.’ ” 

We found them to ‘be somewhat ex- 
traordinary. The fact is, they had about 
the most delicate touch imaginable. I did 
not know that such keys could be so very 
finely balanced; the slightest touch .of the 
finger would operate them. In fact, as 
Scott bent closely over the things, Whitney 
gave a queer exclamation. 

“ By Jove, doc! Did you notice? One 
of those keys flew up when you breathed 
upon it!” 
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This was true. We found that either of 
us, without making any extra effort, could 
make thosee keys fly by merely breathing 


-upon them. 


: “í Now, kindly examine the machine 
once more and satisfy yourselves—especial- 
ly Dr. Scott—that there is nothing out of 
the ordinary about it.’ ” 

Once more we went over the typewriter. 


Aside from the items of the extra wide.. 


carriage and the extraordinarily sensitive 
keys, it was, as I have said, just what you 
might find anywhere else. 

“< If you all are satisfied, kindly open 
the compartment of the pedestal and re- 
move what you find there.’ ” 


Scott seemed eager to do this. All that 


he found, however, beyond the thin, bare. 


walls of the thing; was a sealed box of 
typewriter paper, which he handed to the 
rest of us to inspect. Then he read: 

“< Next, break the seal of that box and 
remove any one of the sheets of paper you 
find therein.’ ” 

Scott was the one to do this, finding the 
paper’ to be plain white stuff. He selected 
one sheet from the middle of the ream, and 
scrutinized it very closely. So did we. 
We pronounced the paper entirely blank 
and absolutely white, except for one tiny 
blemish. 

Scott even went to his bag and brought 


a small vial of some chemical, with which . 


he tested one corner of the paper. He 
seemed satisfied with the lack of results. 

“¢ Take this paper and place it in the 
machine.’ ” 

Scott stepped over to the pedestal. In 
front of it he paused, and glanced back at 
The invalid was facing the other 
way. Like a flash, Scott thrust the paper 
into one pocket and from another produced 
an old letter. This he placed, blank side 
uppermost, between the rollers of the ma- 
chine. The three of us saw him do it. 

“< Finally, I wish you would move the 
carriage as far as it will go to the right, 
and then replace the cover.’” 

Scott elected to do this as well, leaving 


- the machine ready to begin writing, and 
taking care to fit the black metal cover 


down closely around the device. 
“< And now, if it so happens that I am 
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with you in the flesh at the time you read 


this, I hope you will excuse me, I wish to 
go back to my room.’ ” 
“Very well,” said Scott, laying the 


manuscript aside. He took the sick man’s 
pulse, and then called the nurse. “No 
change in his treatment,” he ordered, and 
stood aside to let the chair go past. 

Avery got up and offered his hand to 
Carter. There was something very elo- 
quent in the minister’s silence; somehow 
it became very clear to me that we were not 
going to see our friend again, in this life. 
We all shook hands without a word; but 
Carter would not let it stand that way. 
He summoned strength enough to say: 

“ Well, see you later—boys!”’ 

And next moment the door closed upon 
him. Scott immediately took up the manu- 
script again; and hurrying just a little, at 
first, as though time were pressing, he be- 
gan as follows: 

“ < First, let me remark that I am going 
to say things which will appeal chiefly to 
the doctor’s mentality, although they could 
be intelligible enough to any well-informed 
person. But Scott has declared that life 
after death is unreasonable; and I propose 
to show that it is entirely, absolutely ra- 
tional. And I shall do it by stating facts 
with which he himself is especially fa- 
miliar, i 

“< You will readily admit this proposi- 
tion: If a certain man is known to be 
capable of running a mile without stop- 
ping—if it is universally admitted that he 
can do it—then he does not need to prove 
that he can run half a mile. The fact that 
he can perform the greater feat is a guar- 


antee that he can perform the lesser. 


“< You admit this? Surely you would 
not demand that this man proceed to run 
the half-mile in order to prove up? Very 
well; you will then also admit that, if 
nature can, and does, perform a certain 
great miracle, then she certainly can per- 
form a lesser one of the same character. 
We do not need proof. 

“‘ All that remains for me to do, is 
to show that the proposition of life after. 
death, to which Scott objects so strenu- 
ously, is not as great a miracle as some 
with which he is familiar. 
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“As a physician, he is well versed in 
biology. He knows that all living crea- 
tures are very closely related; that man is 
simply a different kind of an animal; that 
the researches of the geologists and other 
scientists have proved. that man has be- 
come what he is now through millions of 
centuries of slow, patient development— 
what we call evolution. 

“ t Now, the doctor also knows that every 
human child, some nine months before its 
birth, starts life on an exceedingly small 
scale within its mother’s womb. In the 
earliest stages this human embryo—as it 
is scientifically called—is almost micro- 
scopic in size: 

“<The peculiar thing about this “ egg ” 
is that it cannot be distinguished, chemical- 


“ 


ly or physically, from a certain form of 


lower life which science calls the ameba. 
This ameeba, in fact, is the very lowest 
known form of life. And science has never 
been able to tell the difference between it 
and the human embryo; the doctor, and 
every well-infermed person, knows this to 
be true. 

“< Tt is also true that all the so-called 
higher animals, as we know them now, have 
evolved from lower forms of creation. 


Science has known this for half a century.» 


And geologists have proved this by uncoy- 
ering the fossil remains of these animals’ 
prehistoric ancestors. And there is a prac- 
tically unbroken chain of evidence to show 
that, the further back we go in the history 
of the earth, the simpler and cruder was 
life; until we reach a point where investi- 
gation can go no further. All forms of 
life, as we know them, evolved from what 
we now call the amoeba! 

“< The human embryo proves this. For, 
as it grows and develops, it distinctly re- 
sembles the embryos of other creatures! 
What is more, these resemblances occur in 
exactly the same order in which these 
creatures are ranked by the biologists: first 
it is like the embryo of a fish, then like 
that of a reptile, and later like that of the 
higher animals. 

“< Tn a word, the human embryo is a sort 
of an index to the development -of the hu- 
man race. It actually summarizes, within 
the space of nine months, the whole history 


- 
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of mankind from its beginning, millions of 
centuries ago, to the present time. 

“ ‘The doctor knows this, as well as a. 
child knows its alphabet. It is an old 
story to him. Yet, it has never occurred 
to him to compare the figures’in the case; 
to set millions of centuries against nine 
months, and to marvel that so much could 
happen in so brief a time.’” 

Carter had been right. Beyond a doubt, 
the thing that Scott had just read was ap- 
pealing powerfully to him. He paused and 
considered the thought a while before going 
on: 

“‘ Do you appreciate the miracle of it 
all? To think that the human embryo, in 
less than a year, covers“all the ground that 
the human race has covered in the last sev- 
eral millions of centuries! Could there be 
a greater marvel? i 

“< There is! And in this case, Dr. Scott 
also knows every fact I shall state. It will 
be an old story to him; but I intend to tell 
it in a new way. 

“< All the time that the human embryo 
is developing within the mother it is pro- 
tected with the greatest care. Its tem- 
perature is kept constant; it is steadily 
nourished, not with food, as we know food, 
but with living blood directly from the 
mother. 2 i 

“€ So long as it remains within the womb 
it is really in another world—a world by 
itself. Not once during that nine months 
does it draw breath. Its lungs are never 
used. Its mouth has never opened to cry, 
much less to suckle; it has never swallowed 
a drop. Its hands have never grasped any- 
thing; not a thought has passed through its 
mind. In fact, it has no mind at all. 

“< With the single exception of its heart, 
none of the organs of its body have yet 
performed; it has never felt, never tasted, 
never smelled; it has never seen, never 
eaten; above all, it has never breathed! 

‘í Never breathed! Not once! It has 
no more control over the new world it is 
approaching than you, Dr. Scott, have over 
the world to come. 

“* All of a sudden, at the end of the 
period of nine months, the child is born 
into this world. What happens? Imme- 
diately, and for the first time, the child 
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begins to—breathe! 
thing it had never known before! Why, if 
we take a fish out of its natural element, 
water, it dies in the air; yet a baby, newly 
born—lives! 

. ““Not only this—whith is entirely fa- 
miliar to the doctor—but this child, after 
an hour or two, is put to the breast; and 
instantly it begins to suckle! It has never 
done it before; but it makes good! Pres- 
ently all its organs are in working order, 
the organs which had. = dormant for 
nine months! 

“< Think -what a prodigious feat this 
baby has performed! In nine months it 
has done as much, in the way of develop- 
ment, as the whol human race has done 
in millions of centuries; then, totally with- 
out warning, it is thrust into—the air! 
Into the air, where the conditions of life 
are as entirely different from the conditions 
in the womb as life in the spirit is different 
from life in theair! 
good! 

“* Now, Dr. Scott, if an ignorant, blind, 
helpless infant, with unused lungs, relying 
solely upon instinct, can survive ‘such a 
shock—if that new-born child, I repeat, 
can come into this world and manage to 
exist side by side with a full-grown man 
like you—what can you do? 

“Can you survive the death of your 
body? Can your mind get along without 
it? The infant was able, after nine months 
of total dependence upon the womb—was 
able to get along without the womb! Can 
your mind dispense with your skull? 

“< Think it over! Can your mind, 
which you have been using consciously, 
wilfully, for years—can it survive the less 
of the gray matter in which it now lives? 
You, as a baby, survived the loss of the 
womb in which you had developed. You 
came into a new world and contfived to get 
along, although the conditions‘ were quite 
unknown to you in advante; just as wn- 
known to you, in fact, as the conditions of 


the next world are to you now. 


“< And yet you, as a baby, survived this 
terrific change. Are you as strong now as 
you were then? 

“< There is only one answer. There can 
be but one. Your mind is not only strong 
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enough to survive; but it wil survive, 
whether you want it to or not! 

“<I have nothing further to say. It 
ought not to be necessary. Scott knows, 
and knows that he knows, that what I have 
just said is God’s own truth! ` 

“< The greater miracle— 

“< Qn second thoughts, I will not finish 
that sentence now. I will do it at another 
time, and in another way.’ Signed, John 
ee »” 

For a moment nobody stirred or ike: 
Scott stood in the middle of the room, 
holding the manuscript in nerveless hands. 
He was staring off into space, his eyes un- 
seeing; there was a great wonder in his 
expression; his face was quite pale. He 
presented a picture əf uncertainty and in- 
decision. l 

Next instant the door to Carter’s room 
burst open, and the nurse rushed out. She 
gasped: 2 

“Doctor! Come quick! I’m afraid 
that—I mean, Mr. Carter—” The girl 
became incoherent. 

Scott dashed into the other room. The 
rest of us stayed, eying each other ques- 
tioningly. We had only a moment to wait. 
Scott came back directly, closing the door 
behind him. 

“Gentlemen, John Carter is—dead!” he 
announced in a strained voice. “ He took 
an overdose of sedative!” 

There was a stunned silence. What did 
it mean? Had Carter been so very anxious 
to go that he had taken this means to 
hasten the end? Suicide! 

“ Perhaps,” said I softly, “ perhaps it 
was for the best. Carter had no—” 

“ Hush!” came a hiss from Avery. I 
wheeled, and followed his gaze. It was 

-fixed upon the typewriter which stood, just 
as Scott had left it, upon the pedestal. 

Next second I heard. From within that 
black metal cover came a faint clicking 


_sound, muffied but unmistakable. The 


machine was in operation! 

For three or four full seconds it con- 
tinued, regular and deliberate. I strained 
my ears for the tinkle of the bell; but, as 
abruptly as it had begun, the clicking 
ceased. We stood as though petrified. 
The room was deathly still. 
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At last Scott, in perfect silence, moved 
to the pedestal and took the cover from 
the machine. The apparatus stood quite 
as before, except that the carriage now 
rested at the extreme left. The paper was 
still in place. Scott pulled it out. 

He held-it to the light. Next instant 
his fingers twitched, and his hands shook 
as with the palsy. And in a voice we 
scarcely recognized he read _haltingly, 
jerkily: 

“<The greater miracle is, not that your 
mind—can survive your body; but that 
your body—ever existed at all!’” 

The paper fluttered from his grasp. He 
swayed, and caught the table for support. 
His lips moved convulsively. 

“God,” he whispered, as though in 
dreadful pain. ‘ God.” 

He stood there, swaying a little and look- 
ing around uncertainly. For a moment his 
eyes rested on the typewriter, as if to make 
sure of its presence; then they wandered 


_aimlessly to the door of Carter’s room. 


` He stared, vacantly, at each of us in 


v U 


turn. Finally, his gaze shifted slowly back 
to space; and then, all of a sudden, a 
wonderful change came to his face. In a 
flash it became hopeful, assured—joyous! 
And his eyes lit up marvelously as another 
word escaped his lips: : 

“ Lydia! ” e 

He gave a quivering sigh and moved 
away from the table. The spell was break- 
ing. Avery, who had kept his composure 
through it all, leaned forward; and with the 
utmost gentleness he murmured: 

“Ts there anything we can do for you, 
old man?” 

The words had an electric effect. Scott 
straightened; on the instant he became 
alert, determined, and once more sure of 
himself. He whipped out his watch. 

“ Yes!” biting the words off as with a 
knife. “ You may come with me and help 
me to pack!” 


“To pack!” 
“To pack!” He snapped the watch 
shut. “I leave in one hour for the South, 


to help fight the plague!” 
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YELLOW BUTTERFLIES 


BY LILLIAN P. WILSON 


[E we were yellow butterflies, 
Without a tint of care, 

And only lived from hour to hour, 
To dance upon the air— 


To flit with glee, from flower to flower, 
Just drifting, with hearts-ease, - 
With nothing sterner on life’s way, 


Than wings upon the breeze— 


To tip and dart, with new delights, 
Off with a sunbeam roam, 
And then joy-tired, spread languid wings 


Upon a soft wind home— 


If we were yellow butterflies, 


With no love tears to rue, 
Would you as wholly deat, be mine, 
Tell me, beloved—would you? 








| by Max Brand — 


Author of “The Untamed,” “ Children of the Night,” “ Trailin’,” etc, 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


HE whites of the Arizona town pronounced Clung “a no-good Chink,” but they were willing 
to allow his father, Li Clung, was a law-abiding laundryman. Young Clung preferred ponies 
and pistols to soiled linen. 

At,a public dance he killed Josiah Boyer, who attempted to eject him from the hall on the 
score of his color, which, as a matter of fact, was as white as any man’s. Previously he had 
done for four Mexicans. By stealth he returned to his father’s house before he took the long 
trail. Then Li Clung confessed Clung was not his son by blood. Li had taken him while yet a 
baby after his mother’s death from a man who had grievously wronged him. With a posse at 
his heels, Clung rode into the desert. ; 

Later he came to a big ranch-house, where he found Winifred Sampson, her father, and her 
fiancé, William Kirk. The latter was a querulous invalid, whom Clung put to sleep and then 
cured by the strength of suggestion and a harmless tea. 

On his recovery Kirk sought to marry Winifred at ance, but she, too, had come under the 
influence of Clung, and refused to be hurried. Moreover, Kirk had his suspicions, and determined 
to put Clung to the test. Unexpectedly entering a room where Clung was occupied with a book, 
Kirk called out: ‘Hands up!” In another moment Clung was on the floor -behind his chair, 
and in his hand was a revolver, leveled at Kirk. 

To confirm his suspicions of Ciung’s outlawry, Kirk had sent to Mortimer. The following 
morning Marshal Clauson and his men surrounded Clung as he appeared ih the dining-room 
with Winifred. . Clung lodged that night in Mortimer jail. 2 

Li Clung went to Clauson to plead for his son’s life, and told him that Clung was the son 
of John Pemberton, of Cripple Creek, who had- murdered Li’s wife and his two children. Later, 
Winifred also came to the marshal to intercede for Clung. 

Clauson told Clung of Winifred’s visit and Kirk’s departure for the north. He supplied 
him with tools, and three hours later Clung had taken the south trail. 

When Clauson suffered in popular esteem because of “the escape,” Clung, disguised as Yo 
Chai, and with a declaration that he chose to be “all yellow,” offered to surrender himself. When 
the marshal refused to arrest him, Clung declared he was off for Kirby Creek, where a rich 
streak was inaugurating a mining-camp in full force. wes 

Winifred’s father learned from the old laundryman the secret of Clung’s birth, and was 
determined to keep his daughter free of the man’s enchantment. But Winifred announced to him 
out of a clear sky that they were going to Kirby Creek to look for Clung. 


the scoundrel Clung; and here in this miserable 


CHAPTER XVII. 7 e 
little oven of Mortimer we have stayed all these 


SAMPSON PLAYS FOR TIME. 


and sat for a time with his hot face 
buried in his hands, then he took pen 
and paper and wrote to William Kirk, far 
in the Northland. No pleasant task, for 
his wet hand stuck to the surface of the 
paper; and his thoughts came haltingly. 
Thus he wrote: 


Geese went to his room at once 


Dear BILY: 
Hell has broke loose at last. m 


days, walking these infernal dusty streets; you 
know this alkali dust that stings your nose and 
throat like pepper. Here we’ve remained, but to- 
day the devil, as if he were tired of my rest, rose 
up and in the language of the streets, hit me 
where I live. He hit me twice. 

And both punches, Billy, are as hard on you as 
théy-are on me. _ 

First I went to see Li Clung, reputed father-of 
our outlaw. I found a withered mummy of an 
Oriental, and began to pump him,,. but after the 
first draw I wanted to seal the well. For I 
learned right off the bat, Billy, that Clung is not 
a half-breed at all; there is not a drop of the 


I wrote you that we were still on the trail of yellow blood in his veins; he is pure white. 
This story began in the, All-Story Weekly for April 10. 
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It stunned me. Then I thought of trying to 
find out where Clung is hiding and warn the offi- 
cers of the law—such law as they have in the 
sand-wilderness. But the old Chinaman grew sus- 
picious. He would tell me another word. 

So I went back to the house and the first thing 
that greeted me was the voice of Winifred sing- 
ing: “ Robin Adair.” 

You know how she sings that little song when 
she’s happy? 

And she told me that she had received a hint 
that Clung is in Kirby Creek. She wanted to start 
for the place at once; she was on fire; I hear her 
singing at this moment; and it’s enough to break 
my heart. For if she follows the trail of a half- 


breed Chinaman with this enthusiasm, what will 


she do when she learns that the man is white? 
God knows! 

‘And what am J to do? I can’t keep” up with 
that long-legged girl of mine, and she’s as tireless 
as a little devil—or angel. An angel when she 
does what I wish and a devil when she crosses 
me. Take a little of the coolest blue of heaven 
and salt it with some of the fire of hell and you 
have an idea of Winifred’s stubbornness, What 
‘will happen if that fire touches the powder of 
Clung, the white man? But does Clung know 
that he’s white? Isn't it possible that his father 
has never told him? Does any one besides old Li 
Clung know that the outlaw is white? I think 
not; pray God that no one does. 

For I tell you, Billy, in all seriousness, if Wini- 
fred learns that Clung is white she’s going to do 
something that will make the rest of her life one 
long torment. I know, because she has her 
father’s hot. blood. She must,not know. And I 
must have help to keep the knowledge from her. 
Billy, you must come down here and work with 
me. 7 

Winifred has recovered from her first anger 
against you because you turned Clung over to the 
law; now I’m sure she’d accept you on the basis 
of a friend, at least. And as for you, if I can 
believe the letters you write, two fevers possess 
you: one is for Winifred and the other is for 
another sight of the desert. In fact, there is a 
thing they commonly refer to down here as desert- 
fever. They claim that when a man has been 
touched with it he can never be happy away from 
the sand. The Lord knows it will never get me, 
but I'm afraid you’re a victim. Perhaps you can’t 
forget that you recovered your health down here 
in the wilderness. - pon 

At any rate you ought ‘to be willing for a 
double reason to come back to me. We'll find 
reasons to give Winifred. Perhaps you can say 
that you regret what you did to Clung—inadver- 
tently, at that—and that you want to redeem 
yourself in her eyes by helping her to find the 
outlaw. She'll believe you. On the subject of 
Ciung, I assure you, she’s blind and unreasonable 
and would question the help of no man. Perhaps 
this same quest for Clung will be the lever by 
which you pry your way back into the affections 
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of Winifred. Oh, lad, it will be a happy day fog 
me when that happens. 

Whatever you do, do it quickly. I have secured 
a moment of grace. Until Monday we stay here, 
and by that time you can surely be with us, make 
your peace with Winifred, and start for Kirby 
Creek. 

Kirby Creek! The dumping ground of half the 
desperadoes of the country—gun fights and kill- 
ings every day—drunkenness, rioting, cursing fills 
the tewn—what a place for a woman to go to! 
But a sheriff's posse could not keep Winifred back 
and I shall not make the effort. 

Speed is the thing, Billy. If you want to save 


your game play now! _ 
Yours most miserably, 
Jonn Sampson. 


He would have continued his letter, but 
the singing of Winifred had begun again 
and his thoughts would not run freely while 
that music continued. A dozen times, as 
her voice rose to a high note, he stabbed 
the paper with his pen and blotted the 
white surface evilly. So finally he scrawled 
his signature and mailed the letter. \, 

It was hardly in the box before he wished 
it were out again. He should have:made 
it stronger, more emphatic by far; but he 
walked back gloomily to the house, 

He found Winifred surrounded with pur- 
chases. She had spent the afternoon in a 
dry-goods store preparing herself for the 
life in the rough mining-camp and laying 
in a stock of khaki clothes, ‘short riding- 
skirts, broad-brimmed hats, boots, spurs, 
and every necessity. She had thought of 
her father’s comfort and in his room lay 
his own requirements neatly stacked upon 
his bed. He looked on them with a feeling 
that fate was upon him. 

Also, she had learned all the details of 
the ways to Kirby Creek and had decided 
in favor of the stage, which wound through 
the hills up and down a hundred miles to 
Kirby Creek. She became insistent that 
they take the stage on the morrow. When 
John Sampson protested against such haste 
she offered to go on ahead and leave him 
behind at Mortimer for a few days: while 
she made inquiries at the camp. There 
was apparently only one way to hold her 
in the town, and John Sampson took it. 
Before night he was in bed with a fever. 

It was not entirely assumed, for his ner- 
vous anticipations had set his nerves on 
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edge, and like the ringing of a bell, the 
name Clung echoed through his head day 
and night. Sometimes he recalled, bitterly, 
with how soft a step the fellow had stepped 
onto the: veranda and into the lives of the 
three of them. How soft a step! Indeed, 
tHe strength of Clung was like the strength 
of the silences. It was rather a thing 
fo be guessed at than a thing to be known. 
Before his. dark eyes hung a mist; over 
@is: purposes there was a: veil; it would 
have been: safer to guess at the mind and 
will of a lone wolf than to try to unravel 
the inner being of Clung. 

Not the mere mental problem alone, but 
the sheer. physical. labor of the quest and 
the physical danger. He regretted now that 
he had flung the Bible away in the shop of 
old’ Li Clung: Surely the father. was in 
communication with his son and would:warn 
him that: John Sampson meant no: good to 
Clung. And if that warning was carried 
to the strange. fellow, what would. be the 

tcome of it?) Perhaps an approach: in 

middle. of night, silent as. the slipping 
of a snake’s belly over a polished floor, 
the gleam:of'a knife-blade in the dark;. and 
then the thud of the handle: striking home, 
and horrible death; -or the fellow: might 
stalk up. to: him. with his- easy step: in: the 
middle of day, shoot him down without 
warning, and ride off again into the heart 
of the desert. 

These fancies grew upon John Sampson, 
for though he now knew that Clung was 
white he could not separate him from: his 
former conception of the half-breed, and: he 
still attributed to Clung all the cold and 
subtle cruelty and remorselessness with 
which the Occident generally dresses its con- 
ception of the East. 

In the mean time the long tenure of his 
bed began to irk him and the hours dragged 
slowly through Sunday. On Monday. the 
doctor had assured Winifred her father 
would be able to travel over even a hard 
road. So Sampson waited for Monday ner- 
vously, thinking of Clung on the one hand 
and of William Kirk on the other; for Kirk 
might come on that day if he started from 
the North as soon as he received the letter 
of appeal... 

And all the duration of his assumed sick- 


ness Winifred was tending his bed with per- 
fect cheerfulness. In fact, he had never 


in his life seen. her. so Happy as she ap- 


peared, now that the trail of Clung opened 
before her. At times it seemed to her 
father that the girl was already: separated 
from him by her devotion to the cause of 
another man. And every time he thought of 
that he shuddered, for. Clung still remained 
it his prejudice, the half-breed. 

So he delayed the hour for his rising on 
Monday: morning, delayed it until the prime 
of the day; and he had hardly. finished his 
dressing when he heard’ a: very heavy. foot- 
fall ascend the front: steps, and then the 
excited: cry: of Winifred in greeting. 

“Billy Kirk!” 

“Winifred; by the Lord, it’s good to see 
youl” ? : 

That: heavy. bass voice was.like the trum- 
pet of a rescuing angel to John Sampson. 





CHAPTER. XVIII, 


REASON, 


Y PE hurried to his door, set it ajar, and 


shamelessly played the eavesdropper. 
~ “And it’s mighty pleasant to see 


you; Will.” œ 
“Honestly, Winifred?” 
“OF course!” 


A great note of relief came into the voice 
of Kirk. 

“ Then you've forgiven me, eh?” 

‘At least, I’m trying to forget about it, 
Will.” 

That’s bully, you see—” 

“T know. I was: pretty bitter about it - 
for a: while, but now I realize that you had 
no idea just what John Ring’s status might 
be. It was two-thirds-curiosity, wasn’t it? 
You simply wanted to see if you had 
guessed right, and if Ring was really an 
outlaw.” 

There was a little pause, and even in his 
hiding-place John Sampson winced, for he 
knew that the searching eyes of the girl 
were passing up and down the face of Wil- 
liam Kirk, Then the voice of Kirk replied, 
growing hard as he nerved himself to an 


ordeal. 


“Tl be straight with you, Winifred, I 
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might wriggle out of it in that way, but I 
won’t. The plain, unpleasant truth is that 
I was jealous of Clung.” 

“ Jealous?” © 
“No, no! 
that way. But I was jealous of his in- 
fluence over you, and jealous of the way 
in which the fellow seemed able to make 
me out a coarse and stupid fool whenever 
the three of us were together. I always 
felt, you see, that he was the silk and I 
was the rough-surfaced wool. Is that 

clear?” = 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ What a little aristocrat you are, Wini- 
fred! Well, now your eyes are scorning me 
again and you’re commencing to be formal- 


ly polite.” ; 
“Not a bit. But I want to think it over. 
That’s all. You have to expect that, don’t 


_ you, Billy?” 

“T suppose so. Take this into considera- 
tion, too, I was just back from a close call 
with death and my nerves weren’t very 
strong. I ask you to realize that I was 
hardly myself when I made that very rot- 
ten move, Winifred.” 

:“ But I have to remember who brought 
you back from that close call with death, 
Billy.” 

“ Exactly! 
then, is a mighty human failing.” 

“ A very black one, Billy.” 

“Tf it’s persisted in.” 

“ Well?” 

“I haven’t persisted i in mine. I’m going 
to try to undo in a way what I’ve naay 
done.” 

“T’m perfectly ready to believe you.” 

“ When you see me do it, eh? That’s 
a man-to-man, straight-from-the-shoulder 
way to look at it. If I can manage to help 
Clung, will that restore us to something of 
the old footing?” 

“T hope so—in a way.” 

“This is straight stuff. Three things 
brought me back to the Southwest. Now, 
I know I might make a pretty speech and 
say that I came only for your sake.” 

“ Please don’t.” © 

“ My dear girl, I know you much too well 
for that. Well, there are two things besides 
you. The first after you, to be frank, is 


Of course I don’t mean in 


But ingratitude, now and 


that I haven’t got the feel of this dry, keen 
air out of my lungs. I’ve been hungry 
for this country.” 

< Really?” 

“Sounds queer, I know; but it’s the 
desert fever. I’ve been dreaming about the 
open stretches, the wide skies, and I’ve 
smelled the sweat of hot horses in my 
dreams. ‘Tried the outdoor life up North, 
but it wasn’t the same—it hasn’t the same 
tang.” 

“You look wonderfully fit.” 

“ Don’t I! Hard as a brick, too. That’s 
from polo and golf. The Southwest has left 
its mark on me. Don’t like to stay inside 
four walls any more. You’d laugh if you 
knew how I’ve been spending half my time. 
Rigged up a little target-range at my coun- 
try-place and I’ve spent two and three hours 
a day there practising’ with guns. Guns 
have a new meaning after one has seen a 
fellow like Clung make a draw. ‘Gad! 
D’you remember how he dropped from his 
chair to the floor and how those guns of his 
simply jumped into his hands?” 

She laughed, excitedly. 

“ PI never forget it, Billy.” 

“So the first reason I wanted fo come 
South was to live the life again. The last 
reason is that I want to redeem myself 
with Clung. In a word, Winifred, I want 
to help you hunt for him and find him and 
put him back on his feet.” 

“ Billy!” 

“ Does that please you?” 

“ Billy, this is real man’s talk!” 

“Tf you can use me, tell me where.”. 

“We start for.a wild mining-camp to- 
day. By stage.” 

“ TIl go. ” 

“Tt "Il be a godsend to have you. Poor 
dad is worn out with tagging about after 
me.” 

“ Where is he? Pll pay my respects.” 

“ Just knock at that door. He’s dressing 
now. ” 

And a moment later John Sampson found 
himself staring into the eyes of William 
Kirk. 

He was singularly changed. He looked, 
as he had said, perfectly fit and hard as 
nails. The frame which had been wasted to 
pitiful gauntness by disease was now filled 
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and a mighty bulk of muscles swelled the 
coat at each shoulder. The sagging mouth 
had tightened at the corners with purpose- 
fulness and the jaw thrust out with mean- 
ing. 

These were but the physical changes— 
these and a deep coat of tan which guaran- 
teed health. Mare important still was a cer- 
tain strong self-confidence: in the man’s 
bearing which went hand in hand with his 
bulk; of still greater significance was the 
brightness and steadiness of the: eyes, mis- 
chievous,. alert, brave;, such eyes as one 
dislikes to Have stare. in enmity. 


“ Gad!”-breathed John Sampson. “ How 
you've: changed, lad! How  you’ve 
cHanged!””’ 


He clapped. a hand on either broad shoul- 
der: of. the giant, reaching: to the: level: of 


his own head. to: do: so; and: he: conjured 


up, in contrast}, the: image:of. Clung,. frail, 
delicate-handed, nervous of gesture:and gen- 
‘tle of eye. This was such an ally as he 
needed. 

“T have.” 

“-Chiefly—inside?”’ 

“ Chiefly. inside.” 

“Tm. glad.” 

“ So am Er 

“ And Clung?” queried Sampson cauti- 
ously. 

“ Well?” 

“I heard what you said to Winifred.” — 

“ John Sampson, you old fox!” 

“ Arid you, Billy?” 

“ I suppose,” said. the other, and shrugged 
. his heavy shoulders, “ that I'll have to play 
_ the fox, too.” 

“For whose sake, Billy?” 

“ Damned if I know.” 

“ Not your own?” 

“ To-tell you the truth—” began Kirk. 

“ You seem,” cut in the financier dryly, 
“to be bothered a good deal by the truth 
these days, Will.” 

“H-m!” growled the big. man, and then 

- lifted his eye sharply. “And what if I 
am? What if I am, Sampson? Don’t you 
think it’s a fairly decent thing to be both- 
ered by?” 

“ Excellent!” sneered Sampson, “ Ex- 
cellent! It will be of great benefit to you, 
my boy—in the hereafter!” 
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“ What an infernal old cynic you are!” 

“ Not. a cynic.. Practical, my lad.” 

“ That sort of practise—”’ 

“ Sends men to hell. Come, come, Billy. 
Between your gun-practise up North you’ve 
been going to Sunday-school, eh?” 

And he laughed softly. 

A young man is not: apt to insist upon 
morals when he finds them scoffed at by 
his: elders. 

“T’m not lying to you, Sampson,” he 
protested, reddening. 

“Not a bit,” said the other instantly. 
“You're merely: telling. me what. yow think 
you think.. And I suppose that you’re: go- 
ing to-do: exactly; what you said you’d do 
when you were talking with Winifred. 
You're. going to help her to find Clung.”’ 

“I am,” said the other, and’ squared his 
shoulders. resolutely.. “I owe Clung more 
than: that—more:than—” 

‘More than- you can ever repay- him,” 
nodded the financier. . “And therefore the 
wise thing is: not: to. asians: to-repay: any 


part. of it. But you’re going to help find 
him?” 

“T am!” 

“Not. so loud! Well, after you bring 


the two. together you'll send them a wed- 
ding-present and then step: gracefully out 
of the picture—and back to your Sunday- 
school?” 

“Sampson, you’d anger a saint.” 
- 607? hope so.” 

“ D’you really think that Winifred—” 

“When she finds he’s white, lad, the 
novelty: of the: thing will knock her. off her 
feet. Afterward she’ll have a good many 
years for repentance, but that won’t help 
me—or you. You're still fond of her, 


Billy?” 


“ Hopelessly.” 

“ Not entirely. Patience, Billy, accom- 
plishes strange things with both stock-mar- 
kets and women.. Besides, do I have to 
draw you a picture of what the girl’s life 
would be with Clung? Will the world ever 
accept him. as anything other than a half- 
breed? His blood may be white, but his 
mind is Oriental, Billy. You know that.” 

“ Listen,” said the tall man, and’ frown- 
ing he shook off the hands of Sampson. 
“Tf I listen to you any longer I may be 


~ 
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hypnotized. I won’t listen. I want to do 
the right thing.” 

“Of course. So you're going to begin 
by running to Winifred and telling her that 
you know Clung is white.” 

Kirk was silent. 

“There’s the door. 
room. ” 

Still silence fom Kirk, 

“ She’ll be glad to hear it; very glad!” 

Kirk seized the knob with sudden resolu- 
tion, hesitated, and finally slumped into 
a chair that creaked under the impact of 
his great weight; he sat regarding Sampson 
with an ominous and steady scowl. 

‘St suppose, ” he muttered at last, “ that 
you win. ” 

“I knew,” nodded the other, « that you 
had not entirely lost your wits; they’ve 
been merely frostbitten in the North. Wait 
until your blood circulates and you'll be 
reasonable. I’m in no hurry. In the mean 
time, the thing of importance is to find 
Clung—yes—and then call the law on him 
before Winifred reaches him.” 

“A pretty little plan—very pleasant,” 
sneered Kirk. 

“ By which you are the winner. If Clung 
is gone she'll turn to you at last.” 

“ What ’ll make her?” 

“The habit of having you around. 
Habit, my dear boy, is usually several points 
stronger than the thing the poets call love.” 

And he teetered complacently back and 
forth, from heel to toe, and grinned upon 
William Kirk. The big man sighed. 

“ I came down here to have a good time,” 
he said, as if to himself. “ To enjoy a long 
vacation, and incidentally to set myself 
right in the matter of Clung. I seem to be 
on the way—” 

“ To just the same sort of a vacation, my 
lad,” broke in the older man, “ except that 
instead of putting yourself right with Clung 
you'll put yourself right with Winifred. In 
the mean time you can play as much as 
you like—ride your sweating horse—swing 
your guns—drink this abominable bar- 
whisky—and in general, be a happy young 
fool.” 

“ There’s acid on your tongue,” grumbled 
Kirk. 

“ And reason,” nodded Sampson. 


She’s in the other 


“ After all,” murmured the other, and 
he frowned into a corner of the room, “ why, 
not?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
GOLD. 


S if by mutual consent of horses, driv- 
Ee aea ingest 
topped the last ascent above the hol~ 

low of Kirby Creek, came to a halt on the 
little plateau of the hill-crest. Below, clam- 
bering in a rude swarm like soldiers to an 
assault, up swept the huts of the town, an 
astonishing aggregation for so new a place; 
but they were built without more than 


an excuse for a foundation—mere lean. 


tos propped against the steep hillsides, 
They were pitched like tents wherever the 
will of the owner decided, and decided has- 
tily. Indeed, there were four tents to every 
cabin in that little host. 

As if by casual mutual agreement, the 
huts and tents were so arranged that here 
and there a lane was kept open, every one 
well-worn even at this early date, for hun- 
dreds of horses and buckboards and trucks 
rolled into and out of the little town every 
day. It was new; indeed, but it had grown 
like a weed; for was not this a very foun- 
tain-head of the “power that. waters the 
works of man? 

On the veritable verge of the town men 


labored at holes in the ground, and down | 


the ravines on every side pick and shavel 
winked in the keen sunshine as the laborets 
burrowed at the soil. 

From this distance the utter silence He 
the stir the more impressive. Then the 
wind, which had been blowing down the 
main valley, swerved and blew directly in 
the face of the stage. Slowly up the wind 
came the sound of the labor, a clicking of 
metal in it, and the rumble of men’s voices, 
and now and then the sharper note of a 
braying burro, or the whinny of a horse, 
but all subdued and blended by that dis- 
tance into a murmur no louder than the 
hum of a bee—an angered bee, heavily 
laden and struggling against the wind. 

A dreamlike picture and a dreamlike 
sound, ugly enough in its way in spite of 
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the softening perspective, but the men in 
the stage sat forward in: their seats, and 
their hands. gripped and relaxed automati- 
cally as if they were already. in spirit at- 
tacking the earth and hunting for treasure. 

Not an eye turned to right or left. They 
were thinking, each man of himself visions 
of the “strike,” the rejoicing, the glinting 


of yellow metal, the sweaty, furious labor,. 


the triumph thereafter, the house in some 
great city, the soft-footed' servants; the eyes 
of: fellow men turned on them in awe. Burn- 
ing it came on them, the dream; the dream 
of gold.: And they were silent: and awed: 
Gold!’ It: banished the: reality of burned, 

hillsides and the: muddy creek: far 


Beneath: It raised visions of columned’ en-- 
frances, stately ships, beautiful women: with: 
All. this of. 
uty and grace; but the light that: it kin-- 


aha hands: and throats. - 


dled in the eyés of the treasure-hunters was 
a hard, keen fire. 

Not: one of the passengers — not John 
Sampson: in spite of his great: wealth al- 
ready accumulated, nor William Kirk, with 
tiie desert’ fever upon him; nor Winifred; 
with: her mission of charity+— but found 
himself drawn at a single step to: the edge 
of,hate and‘ murder and battle for gold.. 

Down the slope and into the city of gold 
the’ stage passed. It’ rolled on unheeded, 
for. every. man on the rude streets was: like 
the men in the stage;: he was looking 
straight: before him with keen, hard: eyes, 
thinking only of himself, the strike he had 
made, or was to make, or had. missed. 

But already the receivers of gold were 
mixed with the finders: and the spenders. 
Their presence was made known. in a hun- 
dred places.. There hobbled a man in chaps, 
spurs, high boots, below;- above he wore 
a long Prince Albert, a high silk hat, stiff 
white shirt and carried tan: gloves in his 
hand. But he had made one concession: to 
comfort. He wore no collar. The tailor 
was there on the heels of gold. 

Here came a woman with vast, red, bare 
arms—bare to the elbow. She carried a 
flimsy parasol of blue silk, and twirled it 
constantly. At every motion of her hand 
a score of great diamonds flashed in the 
sun; and around her throat was a yellow, 
glimmering chain supporting a glorious 
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ruby. 
of gold. 

And another woman, sauntering, one 
hand dropping from her. hip and the other 
raised at the moment to pull her hat a little 
more jauntily: to one side.. A man, passing, 
changed glances with her, stopped, and 
turned to walk on at her side. She and 
her kind who follow men over the world, 
they were here also on the heels of gold. 

Here came two men; arm-in-arm, reeling. 
Alternately; they cursed and laughed, then 
broke into.a'song of reeking vulgarity. The 
saloon was there on the heels of gold. 

And now’ a: large man in dapper. clothes 
with the: heavy: gold watch-chain across the 
vast. expanse of his. stomach and a bright 
necktie at: his throat; walked leisurely, at 
peace with: himself, and’ his small, bright 
eyes picked out face-after face: and lingered 
on it a singlé-moment ‘like the hawk search- 
ing the: field below for: mice. The confi- 
dence man was there on the-heels of gold. 

Passing him; another type—pale, slender, 

stoop-shouldered,. with: white hands exceed- -` 
ing agile and: forever busied with the lapel 
of his coat, or in pulling out his handker- 
chief. White: hands. and: strangely agile 
and swift and sure, the. sign of his trade. 
The gambler is here on: the heels of gold: 
- The very air was changed in Kirby Creek. 
To breathe it was to breathe hope, chance, 
danger. It set the blood tingling. All 
things were possible at once, and nothing 
was to be. too: highly prized. The very 
gold for which men: dreamed and prayed 
and murdered, had lost* half its meaning. 
Like alcohol, it make men drunk. A pair 
leaned against a hitching-rack in front. of 
a saloon. They were tossing coins and 
matching, and at every throw a twenty- 
dollar gold- piece changed hands. Short 
time before and each of these would have 
given a month of hard labor for every one 
of those pieces of money. 

And as the stage rolled past, another man 
came staggering through the doors of that 
same saloon. By the steps a one-legged 
man, stretched out his hand for alms. 

A shower of silver mixed with gold an- ` 
swered, and the drunkard was gone while 
the beggar’s insatiable hand was stretching 
out once more. 


The jeweler was there on the heels 
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William Kirk turned to Winifred. — 

“Do we stay here?” he asked. 

“ He is here,” she answered. 

“Can you trust yourself here among 
these men?” 

“ They’re Southwesterners, Will. I'm 
safer among them than I would be walking 
the streets at home with an escort. They 
will treat me like a sister. Besides—” 

“ Well?” 

“T like it!” 

He looked at her in amazement. She 
seemed to have awakened; her face flushed, 
her eyes shining with excitement. 

“ Like it?” he repeated, breathless with 
his surprise. 

“ All of it!” she answered, and made an 
all-embracing gesture. “The dirt, the vul- 
‘garity, the cheating, the danger. They’re 
men—all men—and all in action, Will!” 
~ “But such an impossible gang of 

swine—” he began, and then he stopped 
short and some of her own fire lighted his 
eyes. 

` His blood ran with a thrill, warm and 
then cold. As she had said, here were men, 
real men, and all in action. It was the old 
lure of the desert, stronger, wilder, sharper, 
but the same. The chances bigger than in 
the North, the danger greater, and also the 
reward. And somewhere among those men, 
he felt, he should find a place for himself. 
It was the ‘New World, the undiscovered 
country—himself and these. Three cen- 
turies of culture surrounded William Kirk, 
three generations of gentlemanly traditions. 
At this moment the first century of these 
' traditions dropped away and he tossed it 
aside as a man might toss off an encumber- 
ing cloak when he is about to enter a fight 
for his life. 





CHAPTER XX, 
LIFE! 


Y luck, they found a_place to live in 
within an hour after they reached the 
town of Kirby Creek. It was on the 

outskirts of the town and the most commo- 
dious dwelling in the village. It had been 
inhabited by a prospector and his family. 
But a few days before, his eldest son had 


a 


been killed by a blow with a pick-handle 
in a drunken brawl, and the prospector, in 
consequence, was leaving the camp. He sold 
his rights at an oùtrageous price and the 
three spent the rest of the day purchasing 
household furniture at prices running up 
to ten times that of the real value. i 

A crippled negro was retained for the 
housework and by nightfall they were eat- 
ing their first meal in their new residence, 
It consisted of three rooms. The kitchen, 
where the negro was to both work and 
sleep; a room in front used for storage and 


for the bunks of Sampson and Kirk; and. 


a third room devoted to Winifred. 

The house had been thrown together 
rather than built, and whenever the wind 
struck it fairly, it shook and trembled and 
moaned like the haunted castle of some old 
romance. Nevertheless, it was a shelter 
and gave them privacy. Furthermore, it 


was on the extreme outskirts of the town, up ` 


the ravine, and the noise of the brawling, 
drunken miners would disturb them less in 
this spot. 

Hugh Williams, the negro, who had 
served the master of a great plantation in 
southeastern Texas, cooked amazingly well 
considering the rickety tin stove with which 
he had to work; and after supper, when it 
was decided that they should venture forth 
into the night life of the wild camp, they 
asked Hugh Williams to direct them to the 
best place. His answer was prompt and 
decisive. 

“They ain’t no place fit fo’ white gen’l- 
mun,” said Hugh Williams. “No, sir, 
boss, they ain’t one except that there gam- 
bling-house the yaller Chinaman runs.” 

“Well,” said Winifred, “a gambling- 
house is the real heart of a mining-camp, 
isn’t it?” 

Then she murmured to her father: “ Be- 
sides, Clung is a half-breed and he might 
be found near a Chinese place.” 

“ What’s the name of the Chinaman, 
Hugh?” asked Kirk. 

“Yo Chai. He ain’t here long, but I 
reckon he done won mo’ money than any 
man that’s dug it out’n the ground. He’s 
a honest Chink, boss, an’ they ain’t nobody 
ever called his games crooked, but such luck 
I ain’t never seen. No, sir. I was there 
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‘when he won the house from Skinny Wal- 


lace.’ 3 

“Won the whole place gambling?” asked 
Sampson. 

“ Draw pokah,” said Hugh Williams, and 


. he rolled up his eyes and drew. in a reverent 


breath.. “ This niggah ain’t never seen such 
playin’. No, sir, boss! The gold if was 
done stacked all ovali that table, an’ the 
yaller Chink, he win one: hand and: then 
he lose one, but the onés he lose don’t 
"ount to-nothin’, an’ the ones he win jus’ 
bring in the gold in: heaps an’ heaps: an’ 
leaps. Yes, sir, boss, nobody done no play- 
in” much that night, but jus’ stood roun’ 


_ an’ watclied them: two;: an’ old Skinny: Wal- 
lace; He kep’ right on: drinkin’ and playin’ 


and losin’... Till, finally. he done: go: bust! 
Yes; sir, boss! 
. “Then. Yo Chai take the place and next 


day fie ask all the folks to:come in and look 


a Skinn: ny Wallace’s machines, an” they was 
aos ed.. Yes, sir; boss, they was a 

é on the roulette-wheel an’ they, was 
everything else. down to: loaded dice. An’ 


_ No Chai he ask fo’ two men to watc while 
. he-had all the games put back on the: level;. 


an’ since- then we can all see every bit of 
every; machines But still Yo: Chai keeps 
winnin’,. 
seen: nothin’ like it, 
passes—that’s what. I lost! 


Eifty dollahs. in: ten 
An’ shootin’ 


- them lil dice is mah game; they done: talk 


tome, them lil ivories—yes, sir, boss.” 

“Ts it an orderly: place, Hugh?” asked 
Winifred, 

“Which?” asked the negro, and canted 
his head with a wrinkled forehead to catch 
the: word. 

“Much rough stuff. around Yo Chai’s 
house?” translated Kirk. 

“Rough stuff? No, sir, boss, they ain’t 
no rough-house aroun’ Yo Chai. It don’t 
pay none to fool-with that yaller Chinaman. 
But Chapman, he done try to shoot up Yo 
Chai’s place, and Yo Chai threw a knife, 


_ Boss, and nailed Bud’s hand plumb up:ag’in’ 


the bar. Nobody done. fool aroun’ Yo Chai 
since then. No, sir, boss, you can mos’ 
hear a pin drop when that Chinaman’s 
aroun’.” 

The recommendation was too strong to 
pass unfollowed. .They wound down the 


_Yes, sir, boss, this niggali- never. 


hill following Hugh’s directions and reached 
in due time the gambling-house of Yo Chai. 
It looked like a stable except that the roof 
at no point rose to more than twelve or 
fourteen feet above the ground, but it was 
finished as rudely: as any stable, and as the 
lumber had given out long before the place 
was finished, the roof was formed chiefly of 
tarred canvas stretched across the rafters. 
Even this was lacking in one wide corner, 
and the gamblers played under the roof of 
the white, distant stars.. 

Through: this. gap, also, there came an 
occasional gust of wind which. billowed the 
blue clouds of cigarette-smoke in choking 
masses across the room—and sometimes it 
poured in‘such ‘masses through the door that 
the building seemed to be on fire. The 
smoke in. itself was: enough to: obscure the 
brightest’ of: lights, and such illumination. as 
there was: consisted of lanterns of great 
size swinging from posts here and there in 
the wide structure.. They made not a gen- 
eral: glow of light, but a number of distinct 
halos. of brilliancy.through the mist of to- 
bacco-smoke.. Each halo embraced a table 
at which some: game ran in: full. blast— 
crap, faro; chuck-a-luck, poker, every fav- 
orite of the Southwestern gambler; but be- 
yond these halos, faces were continually 
passing to. and fro and withdrawing into 
thé twilight confusion, like ships moving 
through a fog. 

As for the silence in which a pin could 
be heard to drop, it seemed at-a glance-to 
the newcomers as though the place were the 
scene of a riot—a: murdér just: committed, 
or a brawl in full blast.. At one end of the 
room stretched a bar at which half a dozen 
men labored steadily to supply the de- 
mands of the customers, for drinks were 
served free at every table. However, since 
these did not come fast enough to suit many 
of the players. at games which did not de- 
mand undivided attention, there was a con- 
tinual stream of men running from the 
tables to:the bar, drinking hastily, and then 
turning to run back to their places. These, 
very often, collided with one of the Chinese 
servants. who bore trays of drinks to: the 
seated and. more. patient. gamblers; each 
collision was announced by a shiver of 
glassware, a shrill chatter of Oriental rage, 
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and the deep, booming laugh of a white 
man. 5 

These were only high points in the gen- 
eral clamor, for the calls of the “ men-on- 
the-sticks ” and of the dealers and of the 
players kept up a continual monotone, brok- 
en sharply here and there by a snarl of 
fury, a shout of delight, or the deep: groan 
which announced that one of. the players 
was broke. A tawdy, dim, drunken: con- 
fusion, but here; as. over the: entire town, 
there was the glamour of chance which shot 
the smoky gloom full of rays of gold. 
- It was a colorful assembly, for at least 
seventy per cent of the inhabitants of Kirby 
Creek were Mexicans and all of these were 
flush, either through the high wages paid 
to laborers or because they had made their 
independent strikes. Their profits were 
about equally divided among drink, gam- 
bling, and clothes—clothes of every’ sort. 
Brown-faced villains passed inthe mantillas 
of women, yellow, priceless lace.. Silk shirts 
of yellow, purple, red, and blue, glowed here 
and there like so many fires through the 


great room; and in between was ever the 


scintillating play of the hard brilliancy. of 
jewels. The man who makes money easily 
invests-it in diarhonds just as his: more civ- 
ilized brother puts it in a bank. It draws 
ho interest, but interest does not attract 
those who: dig raw gold. from the common 
earth.. 
- Winifred heard the voice of a stranger 
beside her saying: “ Life! 
raw life!” 
- And she. turned to look up into the face 
of William Kirk. It was so changed by 
the shadows and. by the hardening of the 
mouth and the brightening of the eyes that 
for the moment she hardly recognized him 
any more than-she had known the sound 
of his voice. But she laughed, and, throw- 
ing up her arms, answered: “ Life, Billy!” 
The sound of her own voice startled her; 
it was rougher and more strained than she 
had ever heard it. And she knew, all at 
once, that the same fierce light which trans- 
figured the eyes of Kirk was also in her 
own. She turned to her father, to see if 
he also had caught the fierce fever of the 
place, half awestricken, and half amused, 
and more than half delighted. 


By God, here’s . 
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But her father was not beside her any 
longer. It sobered her to coldness to miss 
him, and she cried out to Kirk in her alarm. 

“There he is,” answered the big man, 
and then laughed deeply, a boom. and roar 
of sound, exultant. “ There he is; he’s in 
the fire, Winifred!” 

The comfortably plump back of her 
father, indeed, was at that moment settling 
into a chair at the central table. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GUN PLAY. 


“HIS central table stood apart from the 


{| rest of the gambling-hall; no matter ` 


how high the riot rang through the 
rest of the place, no: matter what bright 
hosts of gaudy. Mexicans drifted like au- 
tumn. leaves through shadow and light, in 
this central space, voices hushed, and it 
wa surrounded by an-atmosphere of com- 
paratively quiet. dignity. 

Whereas the rest of the floor was thickly 
strewn with sawdust, which served the 
double purpose of cleanliness and of muf- 
fling the fall of heels, the central. table was 
supported by -a dais, spread with Indian 


blankets of price and rising a foot’ higher 


than the common boards. On the dais:was 
a round table capable of accommodating 
five people in comfort, and no. more were 
ever allowed to sit there. Moreover, a man 
had to show. at.least.a thousand dollars in 
gold currency or in-dust before he was al- 
lowed to sit’ in on the game, which was al- 
ways draw poker. One of these chairs had 
been recently vacated by, a disgruntled loser, 
and into his place stepped John Sampson. 

The glance of. Winifred passed from her 
father to the loser who: had: just left the 
chair. He was a Mexican, and she saw his 
face clearly, for the dais was brightly 
illumined by half a dozen lanterns hanging 
from the surrounding posts. She saw a com- 
plexion, somewhere between brown and 
black, with the wide, heavy lips, the blunt 
nose, and the cruelly high cheek-bones 
which told a plain story of predominate 
Indian blood. 

That: face was further darkened now by 


-a malevolent scowl which shifted gleaming 
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back toward the table and then returned 
darkly to the front. The Mexican joined 
a compatriot who leaned against one of the 
posts. The lantern overhead cast a black 
shadow which swallowed up the pair im- 
mediately, but when they moved on toward 
the bar she made out that the second Mexi- 
can was wrapped to the ears in a gay 
blanket. The loser made many gestures as 


they walked, speaking with his lips close to - 


the ear of his companion, Winifred turned 
to William Kirk. 
“ See those two?” she asked, 
“The greasers?”’ 
“Ves, They mean mischief. 


One of 


_ them has lost a good deal of money, I take 


it, and he means to try to get some of it 
back. 

“Bah!” smiled Kirk. “A Mexican is 
always like a child. He sulks when he 


_ loses, but he never strikes while his father’s 


face is toward him.” 

“Nevertheless,” she said, “ it looks dan- 
gerous to me, and I want to get dad out of 
here before any shooting starts.” 

“ At that Kirk stiffened, his big shoulders 


going back, and his face altered to-a singu- 


lar ugliness. At the best he was not a 
handsome man, with his heavily defined fea- 
tures, but now, at the mention of shooting, 
his lips twisted back into a mirthless laugh, 
like the silent grin of a wolfhound, and his 
eyes lighted evilly. She remembered what 


he had said of practising with his guns 


every day when he had been at his home 
in the North. She believed it now, for 
he made her think of the boy who has 


learned to box and goes about among his 


companions looking for trouble. His glance 
swept around the room, lingering an instant 
on the more marked faces, and then it re- 
turned to the two Mexicans; who by this 
time were leaning against the bar, drinking, 
and talking earnestly, their heads close to- 
gether. 

“ Leave this to me,” said William Kirk, 
and his voice was dry with a peculiarly 
harsh command. ‘If there’s trouble there’s 
no reason why I can’t take care of your 
father. In the mean time, he’s robbing the 
robbers. - Look!” 

It was the end of a hand, and John Samp- 
son was methodically raking from the cen- 
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ter of the table a great heap of chips—a 
big winning. Other faces at the table turned 
enviously toward the new, successful play- 
er, but the dealer remained unmoved. 

She noticed first the yellow, slender fin- 
gers flying over the cards as he shuffled 
and then the small, round wrists twisting as 
he dealt the next hand. She had never 
seen greater suppleness and grace, Looking 
up above the hands she encountered the 
face of a middle-aged Chinaman wearing a 
crimson skull-cap with a black tassel. For 
the first moment she noted only the garb 
of the man, a loose robe of a color some- 
where between violet and purple, and heav- 
ily brocaded with gold—the wide, trailing 
sleeves made the slender grace of the wrists 
more apparent. 

Here, certainly, was Yo Chai, the owner, 
and. now she studied his face carefully. 
The eyebrows were highly and plaintively 
arched, and a purple shadow on both the 
upper and lower lids made his eyes seem 
deeply sunken.. The lines running from 
the eyes, together with the arch of the 
brows, gave.a touch of weary wistfulness 
to the man’s expression, so that she felt. 
that she could. have stood for an hour and 
lost herself in the study of the face. From 
the upper lip straggled the sparse, black 
hairs of a typical Chinaman’s mustache; 
but the mouth itself was finelyand thought- 
fully formed and the other features deli- 
cately chiseled. His expression was so de- 
void of life that he seemed rather a Budd- 
hist rapt in mystic contemplation than a 
Chinese gambler concentrating on a game. 

It seemed that Kirk had followed the 
steady direction of her glance, for he mut- 
tered now: “ Rum old bird, isn’t he? Seems 
to me I’ve seen him before, I suppose 
it’s Yo Chai?” 

As if to answer him, a miner dressed 
like a cowboy, at that moment mounted 
the dais and stood beside the dealer, shift- 
ing his hat awkwardly on his head. The 
Chinaman turned and the white man leaned 
down to whisper in his er. At that the 
dealer nodded, pulled out a long purse of 
wire net, embroidered with the figure of a 
flashing dragon, and handed the other sev- 
eral coins. ‘The white man. shook hands 
enthusiastically and departed. 
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“Vep,” nodded William Kirk, “ that’s 
Yo: Chai. A white man wouldn’t talk as 
respectfully as that to any one but the 
boss Chink of ae-place* like this. Watch 
the play; they don’t lose any time in that 
game; ha! there goes your father’s win- 
nin gs! ” 

For John Sampson had pushed forward 
a,large pile of chips which were matched 
by the Chinaman; the hands were laid 
down, and Yo Chai raked in the chips. 
Jolin Sampson: shook. his head and settled 
a@ little forward in his chair like one pre- 
pared for a long session: 

“ After all,” chuckled Kirk,.“ this is bet- 
ter than playing myself. First: time. I’ve 
ever seen your father bleed, and I’ve 
watched him play a good many times!.” 

So they stood leaning against the pillar 
near by and watching the progress: of the 
game. It fluctuated: here. and there; but 
om the whole there was a steady drift. of 
clips from the other four players to Yo 


Chai; even,during the few: moments of their: 


observance they could readily perceive this 
movement.. 


lose at a rate: which enriched every’ player 
at: the table: He was: fighting rather than 
gambling, and Kirk began to.chuckle stead- 
ily. with enjoyment. 

- “For,” He explained to Winifred,, “ your 
father ranks: himself with the best of ’em 
a’ player, and this will be a story F can tell 
a thousand’ times. Ha, ha, ha!” 

For what followed, the exact situation of 
the dais and the players: at the table must 
Þe borne in mind. Yo Chai sat with his 
back toward the bar and three-quarters 
toward Kirk and Winifred. Directly op- 
posite him was John Sampson, his back, 
therefore, being three-quarters toward the 
same: observers. The eyes.of the two wit- 
nesses, in the mean time, were fluctuat- 
ing chiefly from Sampson to the China- 
man, for they seemed chief opponents 
in the game, and it was while they 
were watching Sampson rake in one of 
his rare winnings that Winifred saw her 
father stiffen quickly in his chair, his hand 
still among the chips before him. At the 
same instant, a hubbub broke out at a 


It seemed to: exasperate John: 
Sampson, and. repeatedly he pushed out- 
large stacks of chips; he was beginning to: 
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neighboring table and William Kirk turned 
‘to watch it;; her own eyes remained fast- 
eened on her father. All that followed filled 
not more than one second at the most. 

At the same time that John Sampson 
stiffened in his chair Yo Chai, opposite, 
allowed his head to tilt back lazily, and a 
half-smile stirred his lips; he seemed like 
a@ man blinking contentedly in a warm 
sun on a spring day.. Also, he was shoving 
his chair*back from the table with his feet. 
Sa the eyes of Winifred, following the ap- 
parent. direction of Her father’s stare, 
plunged past Yo Ghai and into the semi- -. 
gleom in the direction of the bar. There 
she saw the two Mexicans side by: side: 
One of them-was pointing: toward: Yo: Chai, 
and as his: arm: fell’ steel gleamed in: the 
hands of both, the guns raising almost 
leisurely to:the safe kill from behind.. 

It. was. then that. the movement: of Yo 
Chai changed from leisureliness to action 
as sudden as the winking of light. If should 
be borne im mind that alt occurred so sud- 
denly: that John Sampson had not even 
time to cry out a warning; but the China- 
man acted as: if the eyes of the white. man 
Opposite him: were two. large, cléar: mirrors, 
in which he read: the stalking danger; he 
swirled from the chair swifter than a déad 
leaf twisted by a gust.of wind.. The four 
guns of the Mexicans roared; and then 
there were two sharp, quick, barking. re- 
ports in answer.. The Mexicans sank out 
of Winifred’s sight beyond the table. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


RED ELEVEN, 


nitty 


T was not a great commotion. John 

Sampson and another player at the table 

stood bolt-upright,. but rather as if in 
curiosity than in alarm. The other. two 
turned in their chairs, but did not. rise, — 
From the rest. of the great gambling-hall 
men swarmed: to the point of action like 
water toward a whirlpool; and then Yo 
Chai rose. from beyond the table and: waved 
his. frail hands apologetically toward his 
fellow players. The gun he had fired had 
already disappeared into the folds of his 
robe; the whimsical wistfulness of his face 
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was unchanged; he might have been rising 
to bid them a calm good night. But Wini- 
fred, watching him closely, started ~ as 
though some one had shouted at her ear. 

What she saw, indeed, was not so much 
the middle-aged face, and the rather 
shrunken, bowed shoulders, but the exceed- 
ing grace of the narrow wrists of the China- 
man and the transparent frailty of the 
hands. Already the crowd was leaving the 
scene of the-firing and drifting back toward 
their original tables; William Kirk, who had 
run toward the spot, now returned, bringing 
John Sampson with him. She ran a few 
paces to meet them and caught her father 

by the arm with both her excited hands. 

- “Do you know who that was?” she cried. 
“ Do you know who that was?” 

Thengshe stopped the full tide of speech 
that was tumbling to her lips; a suspicion 
froze up her utterance. 

‘“ Who?” asked the two men at the same 
time. 

“I don’t know, 
answered. — 

““ Sounded to me,” said William Kirk, 
‘as if you were about to tell us some- 
thing. Whom do you want to know about?” 

And she lied deliberately, for she knew 
all at once that she must not tell either 
of these men her suspicion about Yo Chai. 

“T think one of those Mexicans was a 
fellow I’ve’ seen in Mortimer.” 


I’m asking you,” she 


“ Really?” grunted her father. “Well, 
he’s a dead one now.” 
“Not a bit of it,” said Kirk. “ That 


was a nice bit of gun-play on the part of 
the Chinaman. D’you know where he shot 
those two fellows?” 

“ Where?” 

“ Drilled ’em squarely through the right 
hip—each one. They'll both live, and 
they'll both be cripples for life. When you 
come down to it, Sampson, that’s better 
revenge than killing the beggars, eh?” 

“ Maybe,” said the older man, “ but let’s 
get out of here.” 

“Why?” said Kirk, frowning. “ This 
place just begins to look good to me.” 

And: “ Why?” asked Winifred. “ I agree 
with Billy!” 

` « Because,” said her father, “if I stay 
I’ve got to go back to that game, and this 
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is a’ good excuse for me to get away from 
the cards, That Yo Chai has bewitched 
’em, Billy!” 

It was strange to see how the environ- 
ment of the mining-camp had gained upon 
these three. Each was the inheritor of 
centuries of pacific culture, but half a day 
had moved them back a thousand years 
toward the primitive. In their nostrils was 
still the scent of powder; in their minds 
was still the picture of the falling men 
through whose flesh and bones the bullets 
had driven: yet they had already closed 
their senses to the nearness of death. A tale 
which in the telling would have kept them 
agape in their drawing-rooms, in the ac- 
tuality was a chance to be seen and for- 
gotten. Ten centuries of refinement, of 
polish, were brushed away, and the brute 
with slope forehead and fanglike teeth rose 
in each of them. ; 

In the older man it held the longest and 
moved him to leave the place as soon as 
possible. In the others it was merely a 
stimulus; but though they heard and felt 
the call of the wild, theyewere not yet of 
the wilderness. They followed John Samp- 
son slowly from the gambling-house of Yo 
Chai, At the door, when they looked back, 
they saw Yo Chai settling back into his 
chair with the extra man already in the 
chair of Sampson. 

“By the Lord!” growled the financier. 
“ Tve left like the greaser before me, beaten 
and sulky; and there’s my successor ready 
for the bait!” 

And then he led the way, grinning, from 
the house, for to be beaten was so great a 
novelty to him that it was not altogether 
displeasing. They took the course for their 
shack and Hugh Williams; they walked 
in such silence that finally John Sampson 
asked: “ What you_thinking of?” 

“ Yo°Chai,” they answered in one voice, 
and then laughed at their unanimity. “Yo 
Chai,” chimed in Sampson, “ but it’s the 
first time in a month, Winifred, that you’ve 
got your thoughts away from the—half- 
breed.” 

And he glanced at William Kirk. 

“His blood,” said the girl calmly, “is > 
nothing against him. It’s not of his choos- 
ing. Besides, he’s whiter than most.” 
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A remark which left the other two 
strangely silent, and: in that: silence they 
reached their cabin, and went to their rooms 
at once, for it had been: a hard. day. But 
when the voices of her father and Kirk 
died away in the next room and the bunks 
creaked for the last time as they turned 
and twisted about finding comfortable sleep- 
ing positions, Winifred remained awake, sit- 
ting on the edge of her bed. For her mind 
was haunted by. a picture: of singular. vivid- 
ness—the face of Yo: Chai as- he shoved 
back his chair, slowly, his: head tilted, his 
eyes half closed like one who: basks: in the 
sun;. a smile of mysterious: meaning touch- 
ing his lips. It grew on her with astound- 
ing vigor and made another name grow up 
in her. memory—Clung! She had been on 
the verge of imparting her thought to Kirk 
back there in the gaming-house, but some- 
thing had held her back with the. force of 
a’single thread of caution. 

Now the overmastering curiosity. was too 
great: for her.. The- impulse to go back to 
the. gaming-house,. confront the. impassive 
face of Yo: Chai, and tax him with. being 


Clung disguised, swelled in freshening pulses. 
As the precipitate. hangs 


in her blood. 
cloudy in the. acid, waiting only the presence 
of some foreign substance before:if drops: to 
the bottom-of the-glass, so: the impulse to go 
back to Yo Chai hung in the: mind of Wini- 
fred.. And the deciding force, oddly. enough, 
was: a sudden creaking of a bunk in the 
next room. 

At once: she knew that she must go, 
alone, and at once. It would be-a: great ad- 
_ venture; she. felt’ that she could’ trust her- 


self implicitly with the roughest of those’ 


Southwesterners; if it was a cold trail she 
would escape the ridicule of her father if 
she dragged him back to the: gaming-house; 
if it was the true trail she would have all 
the glory of the discovery in the morning. 
Besides, while Clung might reveal himself 
to her, it was. very doubtful that he would 
acknowledge his identity in front of her 
father. 


And so, at the creaking of the bunk in: 


the next room, she. rose straight from the 
bed and went to the window. It was close 
to the ground and already open. Through 
it blew the night wind softly, inviting her 
out; and beyond glowed the confiding stars 
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and the lower, redder lights of the town. 
She: slipped at once through the window, 
went to the shack which served as a stable, 
saddled her horse: hastily, and rode down 
the trail’ toward Kirby Creek. 

The creaking of the bunk was caused by 
one who, like Winifred, had not been able ` 
to. sleep. because of something he had seen 
that night in the house of Yo Chai. It was 
Kirk,. and the vision which haunted him 
had nothing to do with the yellow. face of 
Yo Chai, but’ with the roulette-wheel, spin- - 
ning brightly,. clicking with a rapid whir 
to a stop; and then the droning voice 
which. called’ the number and the color: 
“ Eleven. on: the red—black: five—eleven 
red—black two—eleven; on the red.” It 
suddenly; recurred to him that eleven 
had come: many. times on the red—four 
times as often as any. other figure. He 
sat up sweating with excited eagerness. 
What a dolt: he-had beert not to venture 
a few: dollars on the whéel!: Not that he 
needed money, but the excitement—the 
great: chance—he might— 

But by this time he. was. sitting bolt 
upright: on:the edge of. his bunk, grinding 
his teeth and cursing softly in the dark. . 
The heavy snore: of John Sampson: broke 
in upon him andhe felt a great. impulse 
to take. the. older man by: the throat and 
choke off the noise. He began dressing 
hastily... The gaming-house ran: all night 
and he might as well. take a whirl at the 
roulette-wheel as lie awake and think about 
if until morning. His hands began to trem- 
ble so that he. found it difficult. to. tie his 
shoes. Then he’ tiptoed cautiously across 
the floor.. There was little need of such 
silence, for John Sampson was a redoubtable 
sleeper. 

As Kirk opened the front door he heard 
the clatter of a galloping horse speed away 
over the soft. sod, and looking quickly to 
the side he saw what seemed the fantom 
of Winifred speeding through the night. He 
almost cried out to her, but an instant of 
thought made him check the sound as.a 
foolish impulse. Yet the figure had seemed 
so familiar that he could not help walking 
to the side of the house and peering into 
the room of the girl. It was faintly lighted 
—very faintly, but he made out with per- 
fect certainty that the covers of the narrow 
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bed were too straight to conceal any sleeper. 
His breath went from him, and he turned 
and stared down the valley toward Kirby 
Creek. Then he ran to the stable, sad- 
dled, and bore at a full gallop for the 
town. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
THE HOUSE OF YO CHAI, 


HE first thing the eyes of Winifred 
sought when she reentered the gam- 
ing-house was the high central table, 

` but at it the form of Yo Chai no longer 

appeared; a white dealer sat in his place. 

The beating of her heart decreased by a 

dozen strokes to the minute. She stopped 


one of the Chinese waiters: “ Where 
catchum Yo Chai, John?” 
“Yo Chai catchum home,” said the 


waiter. “ Catchum sleep.” 

“ How long?” 

“ Maybe fi’ minute.” 

:“ Where?” 
_..“?Loun’ corner, Lil square house. May- 
be John show?” 


His eyebrows raised in inquisition, ‘and 
the girl slipped a erat piece into his 
hand. 

“ Sure, ” 
quick. ” 

And he led her to a side door, deo which 
he pointed to a low, square building at the 
back of the large gaming-house. Even as 
she looked lights appeared in two little win- 
dows. It was as if the place had awakened 
and were staring at her with ominous, red 
eyes through the darkness. The waiter dis- 
appeared and she felt a great need of reen- 
forcement; to face Yo Chai in the public 
gaming-house was one thing; to beard the 
lion in his secret, Oriental den was an affair 
of quite another color. Into her mind boiled 
a thousand ugly tales about Chinamen and 
their haunts. She forced these fears back 
with a use of simple reason. Through the 
walls of any of these shacks her voice would 
ting out for a hundred feet, and the first 
murmur of a white woman’s voice would 
bring a score of men to her help. 

Before her courage cooled she went 
straight to the door of the little house and 


said the waiter. - “ Plenty 
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seized the knocker and rapped. While her 
fingers still clung to it, she saw that it was 
of brass, hanging from the mouth of a 
brazen dragon that writhed down the face 
of the door, his scales glinting here and 
there as if with inherent light. Not a pleas- 
ant sight. She regretted sharply that she 
had touched the knocker, and had already 
withdrawn a step when the door opened. 
It swung a foot or so wide and no one ap- 
peared at the opening. Then, as if the 
opener decided that he might safely show 
himself, a Chinaman, tall and of prodigious 
bulk, evidently a Manchurian, stepped out 
before her and stood with his hands shoved 
into his capacious sleeves—sleeves that 
might have contained a whole armory of 
knives and revolvers. 

He frowned upon her, so that her knees 
shook. And because she knew her knees 
were shaking nothing in the world could 
have induced her now to draw back from 
her purpose. 

“ White girl inne plenty money,” boomed 
the big Oriental. “ Yo Chai not help. Yo 
Chai lose plenty money, too. Too. bad. 
Catch bad-luck devil.” 

He stepped back through the door. 

“ Wait,” called Winifred eagerly, and she 
stepped close to the guardian. “ White 
girl got plenty money. Want see Yo Chai. 
Maybe pay Yo Chai much money.” 

But the guard was not to be moved by 
eyes that would have shaken the firmness of 
any ruffian in Kirby Creek. 

“ Yo Chai maybe sleep. No can see.” 

And he began to close the door when 
a singsong current of Chinese began from 
the deeps of the house. Chinese, but it 
made Winifred rise almost to tiptoes with 
eagerness. She thought that she recognized 
that voice. The doorkeeper turned his head 
and answered over his shoulder the speaker 
from within. He turned back, regarded the 
girl with a keen scrutiny, and then added 
something more to the inquirer—evidently 
a description. 

There came a sharp voice of command 
and the guard stepped surlily back from 
the door, motioning her mutely to enter. 
She slipped past him at once and found 
herself in a little, boxlike hall. On the wall 


opposite her hung a tapestry of shimmering 
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blue silk run with a pattern of golden bro- 
cade, cunningly, so that: while she guessed 
at dragon figures she could find neither head 
nor tail to the design. She only knew 
that it was beautiful and extraordinarily 
expensive. 

From the tapestry depended three scrolls 
of parchment covered. with Chinese writing: 
in even columns,, the central one much: larg- 
er than the neighboring ones. This she saw 
by the light of. two. lanterns, one at either 
end of a rather long, narrow table directly 
before. the tapestry and scrolls. They were 
unusual lamps, made. in: the form of two 
conventionalized’ forearms, broadening: at: 
the elbow ‘into-a comfortable base, tapering 
up;, and curving sharply: at: the wrist* so 
that the bent. hand caught with: its brazen 
fingers the top of the: lantern: This was: 
_# square-faced light; barred heavily with 
“iron. The whole was 50 grotesque: and in- 
teresting that’ it’ needed little imagining for 
Winifred to-feel that- two: unbodied arms 
were there supporting their lanterns so’ that 
she could read on the. scrolls. something. 
which: it imported her to know—something 
of a-fatal significance, perhaps: And the 
sight: quelled her: so that. she could’ not help 
a timorous and regretful glance back at’ the 
door. 

It. was completely blocked by the bulky- 

form: of the Chinaman, who stood: with: his 
arms folded as before.. With the: light 
striking up and: tossing shadows from his 
cheek-bones: slant across his: forehead, the 
fellow seemed absolutely gigantic; and his 
eyes gleamed ominously down at her. Panic 
caught at her. 
- “I have changed my mind,” she said, 
“ T’m going to wait until to-morrow before 
I-see your master. Tell Yo Chai I’m sorry 
to. disappoint him.” 

And she advanced toward the door. with 
a hand outstretched toward the knob; but 
the guard did not move, and it seemed’ to 
her that he was: setting his teeth to keep 
back a meaning grin. 
a small revolver, and now, in her rush of 
cold terror, her hand moved down to the 
handle of the weapon. She checked herself 
in time, for she knew enough about the 
Southwest to understand that one must not 
draw a weapon until one intends to kill, and 


She was armed with - 
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the shot must follow the draw. She would 
reserve the weapon for. an emergency. So 
she mastered herself again with an effort. 

“ Where?” she queried. 

The guard extended an arm of prodigious 
bulk and length and pointed to a door 
standing open at the left, with the view. of 
the room beyond blocked by a talt screen. 
She hesitated a single instant and then 
stepped boldly through the doorway. Even ` 
as she did so, there was a click behind her. 
When she whirled she found that the door 
through which she had just stepped was 
closed... The Chinaman must have followed 
her closely with’ noiseless, slippered: feet. 
And: the fear. she felt. was greater than if a 
gun had been held under: her chin with an 
ominous. face behind it. She seized’ the 
handle of the door; she could not even turn 
the: knob, and as she strove to do so, it 
seemed: to: her that she caught a faint, bass 
chuckling: from beyond the door. Then 


“came: a whisper behind her.. 


She whirled: and set her back against the 
honest wall, but nothing threatened her, 
apparently, from: behind. Only the pleas- 
ant'screen:rose before her. And then, in the 
midst of her. panic she realized why that 
door had been: closed.. Until that time her 
voice would have struck through the walls 
of the house tothe street.. Now she was in 
the interior of the house and ever if she 
screamed at the top.of her lungs she would 
not be heard, probably. She thought of 
William: Kirk, the bull strength of those . 
shoulders ‘and hands which would have torn 
that. door down and felled the huge China- 
mar with a blow;: and tears of helplessness 
welled up: in her eyes. - 

Only for a moment. She knew, all at 
ence, that her fear had not paralyzed her, 
for though her. heart thundered fast it beat 
steadily. She was able to fight to the end, 
and she had the means for the battle. She 
drew the revolver; set her teeth; and 
stepped from behind the screen, crouching, 
ready to fire in any direction. 

What she saw was Yo Chai himself. He 
sat among a heap of cushions, cross-legged, 
a crimson skull-cap with a black tassel on 
his head, his eyes half shut, and his frail 
fingers. supported a long-stemmed pipe from 
which he puffed a slowly forming cloud of 
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pungent, pale-blue smoke. Loathing, a de- 
sire to murder, filled the heart of the girl; 
and she drew the revolver close to her. 

“ Who locked the door on me?” shé cried. 
“Who dared to lock the door en me?” 

She pointed behind the screen. 

Yo Chai removed the pipe slowly, slowly 
from his lips, blew forth another delicate 
tinted cloud of smoke, and answered in the 
softest of voices: “ K’e pu chih tao Pa shi 
shui.” 

“ English,” said the girl fiercely. “ Don’t 
sit there jabbering your Chinese nonsense 
at me. Speak English!” 

The eyes under their whimsically high 
arches did not vary by the stir of a lash as 
the gambler stared at her, wearily, not in 
anger. 5 

He repeated: “K’e pu chih tao t’a shi 
shui. 1 do not know who he was.” 

“You don’t know?” she whispered, for 

terror had taken the strength from her 
voice. “ You don’t know? In your own 
house? Yo Chai, Pm not alone. Men wait 
for me in the street. Open that door and 
let me go. Or if you won’t, this gun is 
leveled on you—and I don’t miss at this 
distance.” 
_ The head of Yo Chai tilted ever so slight- 
ly back and the dreamy smile she had 
known so well somewhere in the past 
crossed his lips. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


LOVE. 


» 


St did not connect it with Clung this - 


time, but rather it seemed to her a 

characteristic of the entire Chinese 
race, a smile of devilish cunning and sub- 
tlety. 

“ You dog of a Chinaman,” she said, her 
voice returning, a warmth of rage filling her 
now that she faced a crisis: “ The white 
- men will burn you—inch by inch. Call 
your servant; make him open those doors!” 

Yo Chai arose, laying down the pipe on a 
little ebony table. The slender fingers of 
one hand gathered against his breast the 
priceless silk of his robe; he bowed till the 


long, black pigtail slipped over his shoulder . 


. and tapped the floor. 
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“Yo Chai,” said that softest ef voices, 
“will open the door.” 

And he stepped past her beyond the 
screen. That complaisance scattered her 
fears as a wind scatters the morning mist. 

“Wait a minute, Yo Chai,” she said 
hastily. “ Maybe I’ve spoken too quickly.” 

The other turned and stood with his arms 
thrust into his flowing sleeves and his eyes 
looking past her. Seen at this close range 
his face seemed at least ten years younger 
than when she had first glanced at him in 
the gaming-house. Moreover, his throat 
was more smoothly rounded-than should be 
in a man of his age, even a Chinaman. The 
shadows about the eyes appeared now 
rather a coloring of the skin than the 
sunken pouches of debauched middle-age. 
The features, too, showed with extreme 
delicacy of chiseling. Altogether she had 
never seen a Chinaman like this, and her 
‘first suspicion came back over her. 

“ Sit down again,” she said with perfect 
calm. “I want to talk with you.” 

He bowed again, this time not so low, 
and turned back toward his cushion; but 
as he was in the very act of stooping she 
spoke, changing her voice, making it rough, 
hoarse, like the voice of a man, and bring- 
ing out the word with a sharp, aspirate 

= force: “ Clung!” 

As a horse starts when the spur is buried 
in tender flesh, so Yo Chai started, whirled 
with a movement swifter than the eye could 
follow, and Winifred found herself staring 
into a face drawn, and terrible with fight- 
ing eagerness; and below it, the yawning - 
muzzle of a forty-five. 

“ Clung!” she repeated faintly, and her 
lips remained parted on the word. 

_The revolver disappeared somewhere into 
the folds of his clothes. He drew himself 
up until the artificial stoop of middle-age 
disappeared suddenly from his shoulders; 
and his eyes went again past her, past her 
and into infinity. 

“ Call your men,” said Clung, “I am 
weary of living. I will not fight.” 

She did not answer, 

“Call syour men,” he repeated with a 
more metallic clang in his voice. 

Still she could not speak,-though her lips 
moved. 
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“ Call them,” he repeated, “ or else I will 
go with you alone. Be quick before the 
mind of Clung changes. Quick! © There is 
a reward on ‘the head of Clung!”’ 

“Oh, Clung!” she said at last, and she 
threw out her hands toward him. ‘‘ Do you 
think I have come to betray you?” 

“Who will call it that?” he answered in 
his soft, flawless English. “ Clung is a dog 
of a Chinaman.” 

“I said it when I was afraid,” she 
pleaded. “ I thought—the door closed be- 
hind me—the big man acted as if he were 
making a prisoner of me. Clung, forgive 
me!” 

“ Clung has forgotten,” he said quietly. 

“But he will not forgive?” she asked 
wistfully. “ No more than you would ever 
forgive that day when Marshal Clauson 
came to my father’s house and took you. 
Clung, do you know that I had no part in 
that?” 


“ Clung has forgotten,” he repeated with 


the same calm. 

She sighed. Then, eagerly: “ But we 
don’t ask you to forgive us so easily.. Do 
you know that Kirk has come from the 
North to help me find you and make some 
amends for what he did?” 

“Tt is good,” said Clung. 

And he smiled. 

. “And when I passed you in the room 
that day,” she went on hurriedly, “ it wasn’t 
because I was not sorry for you, but— 
I had been thinking of you in another way, 
and—and—” 

“Tt is very clear,” he said. “A child 
could understand. You thought Clung was 
‘a man, and you found he was only a China- 
man.” 

“I see,” she said sadly, “ you will never 
forgive me, Clung.” 

“Clung has forgotten,” he repeated. 

She bent her head. 

“ After all,” she said, “ what can we offer 
- you? My father has wanted to send you 
North and put you in some fine school. But 
I see how foolish all that is. You could 
never go to such a place.” 

-“ My father is Li Clung,” he said. 

She winced, and seeing that, his head went 
back in the old familiar way and the lazy 
smile touched his lips. 
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“My father is Li Clung, and he has 
taught Clung what a Chinaman should 
know: the prayers of heaven and earth 
and the teachings of Confucius. It is well; 
it is ended. Clung has learned a little. He 
shall learn more hereafter.” 

She began to speak, but finding his eyes 
fixed. once more on the infinity behind her 
the words died at her lips. 

“ There is nothing I can do,” she said. 
“I see that all my hunt has been foolish. 
But if you should ever be taken again, I 
want you to send for us and we will get 
everything for you that money can buy— 
the best of lawyers and the influence of 
white men.” 

He bowed .until the pigtail once more 
tapped on the floor, and it was the sight of 
that. shining, silken length of hair that con- 
vinced her of the unsurpassable barrier be- 
tween them. 

“ When a white man wishes to show that 
he bears no ill feelings for another man,” 
she said, “ he shakes hands when he de- 
parts. Will you shake hands with me, 
Clung?” 

“Tt is good,” said Clung, and held out 
his hand. The fingers were cold and life- 
less to her touch; she withdrew her hand 
hastily and turned to the door. But there 
an overwhelming sadness stopped her. She 
went back to him with\quick steps. 

“I know now why I have hunted so 
hard for you, Clung,” she said. “It isn’t 
because I can give you anything, but be- 
cause you can give me so much. To-night 
we are parting. I shat! never see you again. 
Can’t we have one more talk like the ones 
we used to have?” 

He said: “ Many words have little mean- 
ings.” 

And she laughed: “ That is just like the 
old times. If you don’t want to talk, let’s 
have one of our old silences, Clung.” 

He bowed, and pointed on the floor to a 
comfortable heap of cushions facing his 
own. They took their places, and for a 
time the silence went on like a river, and 


-Winifred began to grow almost breathless. 


It seemed as if Clung were slipping away 
from her with every instant, and as if Yo 
Chai were growing up more vividly and 
really in his place. At length he picked up. 
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a little stick and struck a musically tingling 
note on the gong beside him—once, and 
then rapidly two-more strokes. The shiver- 
ing notes had scarcely sunk away before a 
little, bent Chinaman, so hollow-cheeked 
and narrow of throat that it seemed as if 
every ounce of living blood were dried from 
his body by age, shuffled into the room 
bearing a tray. From this he produced two 
little tea sets which he placed on the small 
tables near them:. It was beautiful. porce- 
lain, her. own dishes of a marvelous trans- 
parent green, shading almost to white at 
the lip of the tiny cup which held only one 
or two swallows of liquid. The set:of Clung 
was of a dull gold which flashed so. in the 
lights that at moments it seemed as if he 
were lifting a piece of flame toward his lips. 
Besides the tea there were little cakes, thin, 
and with: a delicate, aromatic taste that gave 
added flavor to the tea. 

She drank the tea; she tasted the cakes; 
the silence held. Once more Clung -smoked 
his pipe in’ solemn-eyed,. meaningless peace. 
The faint, blue drifts tangled before his 
` face so that he was removed as if to a great 

distance, and looking up through the higher 
streaks of smoke she found herself staring 
_into the face of a great, ugly image, squat, 
misshapen, grinning with the same heavy, 
unbroken, meaningless peace, It was a 


place for endless meditation, and the world. 


which she knew slipped away from her like 
a cloak, and around her fell the silken in- 
fluence of the world of Clung. 
. “Speak to me,” hevsaid at last. 
. “What shall I talk of, Clung?” 

“Tt makes no difference. Clung wishes 
` to hear your voice.” 
- Once more he was smiling into dim dis- 
tance, but his eyes dwelt finally upon her, 


more and more steadily, drawing his face - 


closer to her through the wraith of smoke. 
It had seemed impossible that she could 


ave any meaning to him. Now she thrilled - 


mightily, and her lips parted as she listened. 

“The voices of men—the white men— 
are like the braying of donkeys; the voices 
of Chinamen are like snarling dogs; the 
voices of white women are like scolding 
parrots. But once Clung rode for his life 
over the hills and he came about sunset- 
time within sight of a mission church and 
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all the bells were pealing. Sometimes the 
bells were slow and the sound came hum- - 
ming ovet the hills to Clung. Sometimes 
there were many quick, high notes, like the 
talking of a flock of birds when they fly 
down out of the sky and tell the earth of 
the bright things they have seen. Then 
Clung heard you speak; and it seemed: to 
Clung that he was once more riding over 
tlie hills, and the hills went up closer to the 
sky, and the: red sky came closer to the 
hills, and in between there was the voice of - 
the bells, sometimes deep and humming, 
and sometimes quick and high, but always 
music. If Clung were a rich: white man, he ' 
would buy a woman: with such a voice and 
she: should speak’ to him every night just 
before: he slept.” 

“ But white-men can’t buy women.” : 

. “Tt is true,” said Clung calmly. “ They 
have no pleasure in life.. In all things they 
are clumsy. They: buy a horse and when 
it is old they sell it; they buy clothes and 
when they are old they give them away; 
but they take a woman for nothing. She 
is a gift. See, because she is a gift when 
she is old and withered, the white man can- 
not sell her and he cannot give her away, 
for what man would take her?” 

“Then you would sell the woman you 
bought—the woman with- the musical voice, 
Clung?” : 

He pondered the question a moment. 

He said at length: ‘When the bell in 
the temple is eld and broken, do they throw 
it away? No, because the rich metal is 
good. Do. they sell it, then, for the price 
of the metal? No; because it has made 
much music and it is a holy thing. Who 
can find the price of a holy thing?” 

“ But if you would not throw the woman 
away: or sell her, why not take her as the 
white man takes a white woman—as a gift 
from the first, Clung?” 

“ Because a gift is like a saddle. At first 
it is pleasant but soon it wears away the 
skin. Who will have a saddle that is tied 
on the back of a horse always?” : 

She laughed at the naive explanation. 

“ Tt kills the horse and the horse is worth 
more than the saddle. Also, I, Clung, have 
seen white women kill the spirits of their 
white masters. It was not good to see.” 
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“Youve never seen a happy married 
couple, Clung?” 

“ One pair — Marshal Clauson and his 
wife. But they have a great sorrow which 
keeps them together. They may have no 
children, and the grief for that’ is like a 
chain that holds them together.” 

“J can’t understand you, Clung. Well, 
I’m glad of it. IfI understood you I sup- 
pose I never should have followed you. 

He nodded. 

“Yes. The book that I know by heart 
I put away on the shelf and the dust comes 
and covers it; but the book that I do not 
know is like the voice of a wise friend. I 
‘am always asking and it is always answer- 
ing. And see: I have sat with you many 
timés in the morning and in the mid day 
and at evening, and each time the day was 
different. But after I left you the days 
ended. They have rolled all into one—one 
morning, one noon, and one night. It is 
very strange. But now you sit here again 
and time begins for me. I feel the ticking 
of the clock and every ‘second has a new 
sound; I feel the beating of my heart, and 
every beat is happier. Is it not strange?” 

`“ It is very strange,” she nodded, and 
she leaned a little to peer at him, for he 
seemed to have been describing the very 
thing she felt. The smoke from the pipe 


had not floated away for several seconds and - 


now it hung before his face, veiling it with 
mystery. He laid down the pipe; his frail 
fingers interlocked; his smile no longer went 
far past her but dwelt on and around her 
like the warmth of a fire on a chilly night. 

© “You have made me rich with your com- 

ing,” he said, “ for night, after night I shall 
sit here; I shall have the green cups and the 
tea placed on that table; I shall sip my tea 
and smoke my pipe and imagine you op- 
posite me. It will be as clear as something 
that I touch with the tips of my fingers; it 
will be like something that I see with my 
eyes; it wi be like the things I hear with 
my ears.’ 

And she knew Gibimiiy that this was 
love; she knew it not with revolt, but with a 
sharp and painful curiosity; there was fear 
somewhere in it. 


“I must go,” she said. 

He rose; he bowed once more until the 
pigtail slipped over his shoulder and tapped 
the floor. 

“Itis trpe.” 

“And I’m so happy, Clung, that we-are 
friends.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ But may I never come again?” 

“ Clung does not know.” 

And an instinct made her know that he 
was fighting against a great hunger within 
him. She could not keep from tantalizing 
him. 

“ Do you wish me to come, Clung?” 

“ Clung cannot tell. He has learned one 
page of the book by heart.” 

“ And the rest of the book?” - 

“ What does it matter?” he said, and he 
smiled a little sadly, making a gesture of 
abandon, palms up. “All the days of 
Clung’s life, if he were to turn a page every 


day, he could never learn them all. It is - 


true!” 

‘She stopped. She frowned high overhead, 
and her glance went inward, examining her 
very soul. 

“ Do I dare come again?” she whispered 
to herself. 

And aloud she said: “ What is there to 
fear? 1 shall come again. Why not? I 
am nēver so happy as I am with you!” 

And@fterward Clung, from his open door, 
watched her go out to her horse and swing 
into the saddle. As she started down the 
road a large man on a tall horse came to- 
ward her. 
mount to one side and gallop off. The man 
followed, and Clung whipped out his re- 
volver. But the distance was too great. 

He turned with a little moaning sound 
of anxiety and raced through his house to 
the stables, where his horse stood ready sad- 
dled, night and day. There, also, were rid- 
ing clothes hanging ready and he literally 
jumped into them. An instant later his 
horse tore from the stable-door and swept 
circling around into the streets of Kirby 
Creek in a pungent cloud of dust. It would 
need hard riding indeed to distance Clung 
to-night. He had much ground to make up, 
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‘that you will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month. 


Clung saw the girl swerve her- 
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by Charles B. Stilson: 


~a desperate race with an unseen fear, 

pitched from the brink of a tremen- 
dous precipice, gyrated end over end through 
several hundred: feet of breathless nothing- 
ness, and fetched up with a- sickening 
plump. 

Not relaxing for an instant his death grip 
on the pillow which he had clutched against 
his abdomen, Bill set his bare feet out on 
the comforting and tangible coolness of 
hardwood flooring, padded across it to his 
bedroom window, and looked out at the 
calm moonlight and the questioning stars. 

Bill’s big chest—he wore a seventeen 
shirt—was heaving and falling by hitches; 
his hair was moist with the dew of terror, 
‘and his light pajamas were as hot and damp 
as though he had: passed through a jet of 
steam. 

“ Wow!” he ejaculated, mopping his face 
with the pillow-case. “Wow! . Twice! 
That’s the first time a welsh rarebit ever 
backfired at me! I haven’t dreamed of 
falling like that since I used to roll mar- 
bles!” ; 

Aware of the pillow in his tight embrace, 
he let it fall on the floor, and kicked at it 
with his bare toes. 

With a catch in his breath and consider- 
able real distress in the region of his heart, 
Prentice sat for a while in the Morris chair 
“beside the window. With a shrug and a 
laugh; he eventually picked- up. his trusty 
pillow and groped back to bed. 


cae BILL PRENTICE, running 





As a child, Bill often had dreamed of 
falling. Every child does.. Beyond a squall 
of affright, or a bump on the floor if the 
dream happens to be particularly convinc- 
ing, the youngsters seem to be none the 
worse for.such nocturnal adventures. . 

But when grown persons: begin to plunge 
from dizzy heights in their slumbers, or 
loop the loop without benefit of plane or 
parachute, they are apt. to: become suddenly 
solicitous concerning their cardiac: action; 
and usually the family physician reaps some 
benefit. z 

Bill, baving no family, and having been 
all his life almost offensively healthful, had 
no family physician. When his pillows be- 
gan to be haunted by “ drop the dips.” and 
“shoot the chutes ” and other aerial’maneu- 
vers—for the first was the precursor of 
many—he was not immediately troubled 
thereby, kept the matter to himself, and 
continued to tread the even.tenor of late 
suppers, matutinal fox-trots, et cetera, which 
made up his bachelor existence outside of 
the hours passed as the hustling assistant 
sales-manager of Courser Motors, Inc. 

Cobbert, Bill’s superior, a sallow, dyspep- 
tic chap, saturated. with. symptoms and pes- 
simism—when he wasn’t talking car—had 
been almost resentfully envious of his 
young assistant’s perennial high spirits, 
spring-apple cheeks, and seemingly bound- 
less. capacity for work. Cobbert had the 
eye of a lynx for dark circles, the telltale 
twitch of a finger, or any other of the hun- 
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dred minor signals which the body makes 
when it is unfit. ; 

Cobbert was first to notice that some- 
thing was going wrong with Bill. He men- 
tioned it to the younger man with a sym- 
pathy that was positively gleeful. Pren- 
tice confided in him. 

“. H-m, nightmares, dreams of falling, eh? 
Palpitation of the heart, and night sweats— 
you said night sweats, didn’t you, Prentice? 
H-m—all very bad symptoms. Better con- 
sult Dr. Bentham.” ` 

Bill groaned. 

Dr. Bentham was the big town’s infalli- 
ble medical genius; likewise was he an ex- 
pensive luxury for an assistant sales man- 
ager. 

But Prentice was badly off-color. There 
could be no doubt of that. His vertiginous 
dreams continued and multiplied. He began 
to lose flesh and nerve... When for three 
nights in one week he had scaled and dived 
from peaks beside which that of Pike was a 
piker, he went to Dr. Bentham. 

From his farm-lad days in New England, 
Elijah Bentham had worshiped an idol of 
efficiency, whose prophet was system. At 
the hge of fifteen he decided that he would 
be.a physician—the best of physicians. On 
the day when he held out two square- 
fingered hands to receive the medical diplo- 
ma, cum laude, which the best university of 
the East was glad to bestow upon him, his 
faith in himself and his mentors was un- 
shaken. 

But he had added another deity to his 
pantheon. Its name was Diagnosis. 

“ Efficiency, System, and Diagnosis; but 
the greatest of these is Diagnosis,” was 
Bentham’s creed. Most ailments had their 
remedies. Prescription was child’s play. 
Diagnosis, infallible diagnosis, was every- 
thing. 

Five years of practise in a small town 
brought Bentham only a local reputation; 
but it brought at the same time enough 
‘money to lift his college obligations, with 
enough left over so that he could afford a 
trip abroad. Almost overnight, he sold out 
his practise and departed. 

Six months he had meant to devote to 
study in a foreign medical institution; but 
he fell in with a great French physician, 
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won his interest, and became his assistant, 
It was more than six years before Bentham 
returned to America, settled in the big city, 
and put into execution the plan which had 
been born in his boy’s brain. 

It was unique. 

Within three years Bentham had become 
an oracle in the city which he had elected 
to adorn; and his reputation was fast be- 
coming nation-wide. He was infallible. 

One hundred dollars in cash was Dr, 
Bentham’s consultation fee. Were the pa+ 
tient who sought him known to be Croesus 
himself, Bentham’s diagnosis would have 
cost him no dearer. A bricklayer could buy, 
it for no less. 
` No matter how obscure or baffling might 
be a man’s symptoms, for one hundred dol- 
lars cash he could have the satisfaction of 
knowing exactly what ailed him. Bentham 
would have diagnosed the bodily afflictions 
of Job for one hundred dollars in cash. 

Bentham diagnosed. Bentham occasion- 
ally prescribed. But Bentham never treated, 
For that, competing physicians were grate- 
ful. Frequently he sent them patients, from 
whom they extracted much more than one 
hundred dollars. They did not know 
whether to rate Bentham as a sage or a 
jack-fool. But. they never disputed his diag- 
noses: To have done so would have been 
professional suicide. ` 

Incredible as it seems, Bentham rarely 
ever saw any of the patients whose ailments 
he so infallibly classified. Efficiency plus 
system made it unnecessary that he should. 

Bill Prentice had groaned at mention of 
the name of Bentham. That was because 
Billy was an impecunious youth. One hun- 
dred dollars! It gave him a cold cramp in 
the region of his bank account. 

Courser Motors, Inc., was a bang-up fine 
concern to work for. It offered excellent 
prospects for the future of its young men, 
Alas that the prospects should have been 
so very future! thought Bill. Old Mr, 
Rodney Tighe, who directed the firm’s for- 
tunes, had made it an inexorable rule that 
advancement in the service of Courser 
Motor, Inc., was to be won only by five 
years of faithful work. 

“Tf a man is worth anything to us, he’s 


worth forty dollars a week, It takes five 
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years to find out if he’s worth more. Start 


’em at forty. If they last five years, boost - 


‘em, and boost ’em plenty.” That was 
“Old Tiger’s” rule. 

Those few who had “ stuck for the fin- 
ish ” had found that the boosts were not 
mythical. Bill Prentice had been with 
Courser Motors, Inc., for two years only. 

- At certain periods of a man’s life three 
years is-a long, long time. 

Billy had decided that it was too long a 
time to expect brown-eyed Myrtle Rogers 
. te wait for him; so he had not asked her. 
Bill had his own ideas: of fair and square 
dealing. Myrtle’s father had a large bank 
account. Bill hated and feared compari- 
sons. Heroically he throttled Eros, and left 
the field clear for Charley Lush. 

- Two o’clock, afternoon. Dr, Elijah Ben- 
- tham’s “establishment.” Enters Bill at a 
respectful distance behind a prominent 
banker, and with.a personage who-bears the 
earmarks (cauliflower) of a broken-down 
pugilist. treading close upon his heels. 

- They pass an architectually perfect arch 
through an aggressively clean white front, 
and find themselves in a neatly-tiled corri- 
dor, where walls and floor and ceiling are 
immaculate and lustrous as a new set of 
teeth, Little palms with varnished leaves 
tand in porcelain jardinieres at each side 
of the entrance. Porcelain salivatories are 
Wistributed at discreet intervals along the 
corridor. 

A small window in the tiled wall is. set 
with a wicket of glittering brass, behind 
which is a young woman with hard, china- 
blue eyes, “ Zaza ” hair, and an expression 
of unbreakable expectancy. A woman with 
an antediluvian brocade shawl. and a Hi- 
bernian embroidered brogue has laid siege 
to. the wicket in a voluble and utterly in- 
effectual effort to moderate the tariff. 

_ The three men chafe impatiently in the 
offing. The banker inspects his watch and 


finger-nails, Bill aimlessly explores his. 


pant’s-pockets, and the prize-fighter makes 
frequent and. expert. use of the salivatories. 
- “Hey, blondy!” calls this last individual, 
.as the woman in the shawl sighs, pays, and 
muttering makes place for the banker. 
“ Ring up yer ambulance. - A fly just 
slipped up an’ hurt hisself on one of yer 


shiny palm leaves. I tipk he busts a 
leg.” 

The banker is gone along the corridor. 
Bill surrenders his century, receiving in re- 
turn a paper chart of many folds, which 
reminds him of his draft questionnaire. 

“ Like buyin’ a ticket to the movies, ain’t 
it, bo?” chuckles the pugilist, disinterring 
a roll, “ Make mine an aisle seat, Flavia.” 
- “ Waiting-room, end of corridor,” an- 
nounces the unwinking lady of the copper 
hair and turquoise eyes, with extreme par- 
simony: of language. “ You will be called 
by number.” 

. “By the numbers! Shoulder — arms! 
Hep! Hep! Git that step!” bursts out the 
irrepressible,. again crowding: upon Bill’s 
hesitant heels. “Does this guy: take out 
a feller’s works an” give. ’em the once-over, 
I wonder?” 

Bill shivers. 

“T got somethin’ in me chist that hums 
like a hive o” bees,” confided the pug. “ Me 
name’s McSworp.” 

Billy had drawn No..383-X in the orders 
of the day. He carried it into Dr. Ben- 
tham’s waiting-room, which was as clean 
and devoid of cheer as had been: Dr. Ben- 
tham’s corridor, More tiles, more palms, 
more salivatories, white-enameled wicker 
chairs to sit upon, white-enameled wicker 
reading-tables to sit by, magazines to: read. 

“Smoking is not encouraged,” read a 
sign framed under glass on the wall. 

“ Decsn’t discourage me,” said McSworp, 
lightin; a cigarette. “ This may be me 
last.” 

Previously-arrived patients were reading, 


or pretending to. No:one seemed inclined 


to start anything conversational, with the 
exception of the fighting-man, and no one 
answered him, with the exception of the 
woman with the shawl, who told him to 
“ould his whisht.” Everybody read. 
The banker chose a sporting magazine, 
the Irishwoman a high-brow review, and 
the pugilist a fashion paper. Bill toyed with 


a motor magazine, but.couldn’t seem to get - 


interested. In the course of time his num- 
ber was called by a small: darky, who at in- 
tervals bobbed. like a wooden cuckoo from 
a white door which was lettered, “ Regis- 
tration-Room.” : 


ah 
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“ So-long, bo,” remarked the man from 
fistiana. “If any one starts anything in 
the hot room, why, you know me.” 

Another young woman presided in the 
registration-room. She was of an aplomb 
hardly less impenetrable than that of the 
girl with the china eyes. She vised Pren- 
tice’s passport, inscribed his age and one or 
two other salient facts, made for her filing 
cabinet a duplicate, on which she wrote his 
name, and steered him toward a door 
labeled “ Heart and Lungs.” 

Bill twisted the knob diffidently. 

“Take off your shirt!” commanded .a 
strident voice. 

Then began an orgy of auscultation. 
Billy was hammered, tapped, thumped, 
pinched and mauled, inflated, deflated and 
enervated. When the tormentor wearied— 
and in time he did, though he was a robus- 


tious man—he jotted a grist of cuneiform . 


inscriptions on Bill’s questionnaire. When 
he had filled his allotted space, he folded 
the paper over with care, and sealed his sec- 
tion with a couple of little red stickers, 
which he moistened on a sponge. 

“ All right— liver and pancreas,’” he 
announced briskly, drowning Bill’s feeble 
attempt to question him, and waving the 
patient toward another lettered door. . 

This was the system of the infallible 
Bentham. 

With great care he had selected and as- 
sembled under his roof and guidance ten 
physicians, each of whom was a specialist 
of distinction -in his chosen field; but who 
had, because of temperament or other han- 
dicaps, failed as practitioners. 

On these failures Elijah Bentham had 
reared the imposing edifice of his astound- 
ing success. 

Patients who called at the Bentham con- 
sultation establishment, after being denuded 
of their one hundred dollars and their 
identity, were sent through the ten exami- 
nation rooms by a simple transfer system. 
They were ausculted from hair to toe-nails, 
each specialist sealing his findings from the 
eyes of his successors. 

The complete questionnaire was put into 
the hands of Bentham himself, who “ cast 
up the sheet,” formed his conclusions, and 


had his infallible diagnosis conveyed to the 
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waiting patient by the hands of a stenog- 
rapher. 

It seems simple. Reflection will suggest 
that a physician with less than Bentham’s 
really remarkable judgment would have 
made a miserable mess of it, 

In another sanitary waiting-room — a 


smaller one this time, furnished with one — 


chair and one table only—which had earned 
the sobriquet of “ Hall of Fate,” Billy Pren- 
tice sat to wait for the answer of the oracle. 

Presently, which was unusual to the rou- 


tine of the establishment, another patient - 


joined him. It was the prize-fighter. Mr. 
McSworp had been somewhat subdued: by 
his recent experiences, 

“ That was a tough ten rounds, Pll say,” 
he remarked. “ Wonder what th’ decision 
will be?” 

A narrow white door opened. 

Contrary to his established custom, Dr, 
Bentham: had come to deliver his dictum in 
person—sign that the dictum itself was out 
of the ordinary. 


Perhaps, noting his victim’s age — Bill 


was twenty-five—the scientist was moved 
by a certain cold, scientifically unemotional 
curiosity to note the effect of the sentence 
which he had to deliver. 

He raised his eyebrows slightly when he 
saw two patients where he had looked for 
but one; but he did not hold back. 

“Number 383-X?” he questioned. 

Bill stood up. 

Dr. Bentham stood squarely in his square 
doorway. Square-toed shoes were on his 
feet, and a square-cut coat of professional 
AE e hung from his square shoul- 
ders. He looked at the young man through 
square, shell-rimmed spectacles; and his 
chill regard was direct and level. Squarely 
and uncompromisingly he spoke: 

“ You have an aneurism of the aorta. It 
has progressed beyond the aid of medical 
science. You have, in my judgment, fifty- 
six hours to live.” 

He laid on the possessive pronoun a cold 
emphasis, calculated to remind the hearers 
that it was Bentham the infallible who had 
spoken; that the minutes and seconds of 
those fifty-six hours had been numbered; 
that they would be 3,360 minutes, oF 
201,609 seconds, neither more nor less. 
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Prentice felt his brain rock on its foun- 
dations and his body on its heels. That 
was. imagination. Outwardly he stood as 
-squarely as Bentham; but his face began 
-to reflect the pallor of the tiled walls. 

For the fraction of a second Bentham 
“gazed at his patient unwaveringly, and then 
permitted himself an almost imperceptible 
shrug of the shoulders; It had not been 
-worth while leaving his desk: He held out 
a piece of cardboard. It was stamped with 
- Bill’s consultation number, and bore. in cold 
ink the same information which the doctor 
-had just imparted. 

‘Here is your diagnosis, sir.” 

Bill. advanced and took it. His throat 
“was hot and dry; but he managed to say 
-“thank -you clearly. Dr. 
square door closed upon Dr. Bentham’s 
square coat-skirts. 

McSworp came out’ of the fog in which 
the: gruesome proceedings had enveloped 
-him. He was profanely sympathetic, mop- 

ping his: red face with: a yellow silk hand- 
_kerchief,; and extending a damp and dam- 
aged hand. 
- “By Gawd, buddy, that was a cold way 
to»count a guy out!” he exclaimed. “But 
you took it. game, like an old-timer!” He 
‘lowered his voice. ‘Say, buddy, if you 
‘want to pry the lid off a bit before yer zero 
hour, look me up. Me name’s McSworp. 
I know where it can be did.” 

“Thank you,” said Bill, shaking the 
‘proffered hand. He went out into the 
“street, followed by- the pugilist’s commis- 
erating gaze. 

“ Fifty-six hours to live!” 

From the card the words had seared 
themselves into Bill’s: retinas. Everywhere 
he looked, he read large upon building, 
street, or: sky, the horrible legend, writ in 
monstrous enlargement of Dr. Bentham’s 
-square, precise chirography. 
~ Penetrating through the mélange of all 
the city’s busy clatter, he could hear a mea- 
sured, emotionless voice, which repeated 
endlessly the hateful syllables: 

“ Fifty-six hours to live!” 

A newsboy thrust. an afternoon extra be- 
fore his face. What could it matter. to 
“Prentice that anarchy swept Russia, starva- 
tion stalked through Armenia, and Bol- 


“newspaper. 


Bentham’s: 
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shevism menaced America? He had the 
end of the world and the shadow of chaos 
in his.own soul. So far. as concerned him, 
the world and all its troubles would be 
ended in fifty-six hours.. ` 

His eye had picked up the date on the 
It was Tuesday, August 19. 
He pulled out the card.. 

Yes; the damnable doctor had forgotten 
nothing. He had jotted down the precise 
minute at which he had reached his con- 
clusion—“ 3.31. P.M,” 

Bill calculated, his brain functioning with 
cruel lucidity, Adding fifty-six hours to 
3-3E P:M., Tuesday, would set his “ zero- 


-hour”*as 11.31 P.M., Thursday. 


He would be extinguished then on 
Thursday night, just as the life which | 


-he loved was entering upon its nightly 


orbit —~ just as the. after-theater crowds 
were settling in their chairs:to: consult their 
menus under the bright lights; just as the 
musicians were beginning to: warm up to 
their best; and little feef in dainty pumps 
were expectantly marking time. 

He could see it all. He shut his eyes 
hard, and saw it more plainly. 

But what: was. he going to do with his 
last fifty-six hours? 

That question had not yet arrived to 
Bill. The dread fact itself overspread: his 
horizon. to the exclusion: of any other con- 
sideration. He did not return to the sales- 
room of Courser Motors, Inc. Mechanical- 
ly he followed a sidewalk crowd into a 
movie theater, walked out again less than 


-an hour later, leaving the athletic hero. in 


the midst of the most thrilling fight in his 
career, and went home to his bachelor quar- 
ters in the Wilsonia. 

He bathed, shaved, and dawdled until 
evening. He dined alone in a strange res- 
taurant and with scant appetite, returned to 
his rooms, read page after page in a maga- 
zine, where everything was a monotonous 
repetition of four words; and went early to 
bed. 

Much to his surprise, he did not dream of 
falling; but he did dream of Myrtle Rogers. 
He awoke in the morning to a poignant 
realization that his desertion of the field in 
favor of Charley Lush had’ been the hol- 
lowest of pretense; and that he never had 
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entertained the slightest suspicion that 
Myrtle would look at the Lush ‘person 
seriously. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it 
now?” he asked, sitting on the edge of the 
bed and watching the antics of a patch of 
sunshine which a flapping shade was caus- 
ing to cavort along the floor. 

It was then that there smote Bill like a 
kick in the stomach the realization that 
nearly eighteen of his precious fifty-six 
hours were gone. He leaped up, dressed, 
and went out to breakfast at the old ac- 
customed place, jaunty as he had not been 
. in weeks. 

Gone were the'daze, the hang-dog feeling, 
and much.of the pain. Smiling Bill had 
made up his mind.to be the master of his 
own fate in the brief space which remained 
at his disposal, and to. continue to be Smil- 
ing Bill to the end. 


Over his eggs and muffins he argued: 


somewhat in this wise, with philosophic 
finality: 

“Would: it: be square with: Myrtle to 

- propose to her, knowing what: I know? I 
want to know before I go whether she cares 
a cuss for me or not. If she does, I can— 
well, no; I can’t say that I'll die happy; 
but it will be a whole lot more satisfactory 
sort of unhappiness. If she doesn’t, why, 
hang it, old Doc Bentham can make it one 
hour for all that I care. 

“If she cares for me, it seems tome that 
she’ll feel just as bad when I die, whether 
she has told me or not—it might be-some 
satisfaction to the dear girl to remember 
that she had made my last hours brighter. 
If she doesn’t care, my death isn’t going to 
make her feel very badly anyway; and this 
card of old Bentham’s will prove that I 
didn’t kill myself because she had refused 
me; so she won’t need to feel any remorse 
on that account. 

‘Tm going to ask her! TIl go this after- 
noon. And, by heck, PH go in style! I’ve 
denied myself the luxury of a real little bus 
long enough. 

“ Pve got something like three thousand 
iron men in the bank, and only two days 
to spend ’em in. I might as well have-what 
I want.” 

Prentice knew where there was a sporty 






raise coming, I guess,” he grinned. 


“ Here’s. my situation: 
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little runabout of a model which his heart 
had longed for, ready for immediate de- 
livery. It was mot a Courser. To remove 
from its purchase any stigma of disloyalty, 
Bill stepped into a telephone station, got 
Cobbert on the wire, and summarily dis-. 
missed himself, with regrets, from Old 
Tiger’s sales force. 

“ Something better in view?” queried the 


‘surprised Cobbert, who had come to view 


Bill as one of the fixtures. 

“They all say it is,” was Bill’s ambigu- 
ous reply. 

He drew his entire balance from the 
bank. Nineteen hundred: and sixty dollars ` 
the car cost him;: and he paid it without a 
tremor, though only yesterday he had 
groaned at parting with a hundred.. 

Trentman, manager of the Acton-Clark 
Company’s sales-rooms, happened to be in, . 
and witnessed the purchase of the machine. . 
He. was politely curious. 

“Some one in this establishment has a 
“Tf he 
can talk strong enough to sell an Acton- 
Clark to a: Courser salesman, he’s worth 
more money than he’s getting. But what 
will Old Tiger say when he sees it, son?” 

Billy flushed. 

“Ym not with Courser Motors any 
more,” he explained, clambering into his 
new acquisition and pulling the choke-but- 
ton. The eight-cylinder motor began to 
purr delightfully. 

“That so?” Trentman was more than 
ever interested. “ Going up-town, son? If 
you are, you can give me a lift.” He 
winked. 
- “See here, Prentice,’ he began, when 
they were under way, “ I’ve always been 
averse to pirating men from other concerns, 
or I’d have had a gun at your head a year 
ago. I’m sorry that I didn’t know you 
were contemplating a change. Must be 
something pretty good to pry you loose 
from the. Tiger, eh?” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Trentman, I’ve 
nothing certain—that is—er—I don’t know 
just what my next job is going to be,” 
stammered Bill. 

“Glad to hear it, son,” countered Trent- 
man, laying a hand upon Bill’s shoulder. 
I’ve been taken 














into the firm. I’m going to look after the 
production end a good bit, and split my 
time between here and Detroit. 

_. “J want a sales manager here. You suit 
me, if the job suits you. I’m tying five 


thousand a year to it, for a starter. Will 


you sit in?” 

Bill liked Trentman, liked the Acton- 
Clark car, wanted the job, hated to turn it 
down; but—but how was he going to ex- 
plain? 

Trentman ascribed his hesitation to an- 
other cause, and shook his head disappoint- 
edly. “I might have known that you were 
hooked up to something with a gilt handle. 
I’m sorry that I can’t offer more just now. 
But I can guarantee. that you midak have 
to wait long, Prentice.” 

“It’s not that at all, Mr. Trentman, 
blurted Bill. “ I— I can’t tell you just what 
itis right now. I'd darned well like to take 
the job.” 

His obvious distress puzzled Trentman. 

“Drop me here,” directed the Acton- 
Clark man. “‘ Remember that we want you, 
and think the matter over. My offer stands 
for ten days, son. If I don’t hear from you 
within that time, I shall know that it’s all 
off.” 

Bill motored on down the avenue, his 
head buzzing. Presently he pulled in along 
-the curb and entered a store, where he 
blushingly paid over five hundred odd dol- 
lars for an article which slipped very easily 
into his vest pocket. 


After a spin along the river road and 


through Valley Park, he ate a four-dollar 
dinner, walloped his friend Johnny Norris 
a rubber at three-cushion billiards, and 
turned the nose of the new car in the di- 
rection of the Rogers home. 

Myrtle was at home. She was unaffect- 

edly glad to see Bill, marvelously and in- 
telligently interested in the shining run- 
about; and being without malice, forbore 
both then and thereafter to grill him for 
his unexplained desertion. She yessed his 
invitation and flew to don her motoring 
togs. 

It was a perfect afternoon. Come what 
might on the morrow night, Bill grudged 
not one of its fleeting hours. 

“ Billy boy, I just dove this car! ” 
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Myrtle’s exclamation came as they were 
returning across the park after a thirty- 
mile spin through the country. 

“Does that include all of the attach- 
ments, Myrtle?” asked Bill; and his throat 
began to feel dry. “ Because—”’ The dry- 
ness became an obstruction. 

“ Billy, are you trying to put the burden 
of a proposal upon my slender shoulders? 
Because—” 

_Myrtle’s pause was not mimicry. Her 
own throat was dry. Quite suddenly the 
opportunity to cooperate had come to her; 
and she had done her best. She became a 
bit panicky when she saw Bill turn off the 
ignition switch. The car drifted into the 
shade of a lonely elm and stopped, as grad- 


-ually and smoothly as a watch that has 


Tun down. 

What followed is not the public’s busi- 
ness. It is sufficient to chronicle that the 
ring fitted. 

At the Lyceum that evening Myrtle di- 
vided her attention between the antics of 
the comedian and the scintillant splendors 
of her diamond solitaire, which responded 
magnificently to the challenge of the cluster 
chandelier in the dome. Bills prospects 
with the Acton-Clark Company had oiled 
the last ripple of parental objection. 

Poor Bill! Insanely happy, desperately 
miserable Billy! It is beyond the power of 
human computation to estimate what it cost 
him to keep up the smile which he wore for 
Myrtle. 

Again his dreams were peaceful. That 
he could sleep at all under the circum- 
stances was further proof to him that his 
end was approaching fast. 

“Poor Myrtle! Poor little girl! This 
isn’t fair to her; and I’ve made a rotten 
play,” soliloquized Bill, sitting on the edge 
of his bed in the gray dawn of his last day. 
“Well, she’ll have’ to go through with it 
now.” 

One more brief day of heaven Prentice 
passed with the girl of his heart and the | 
car of his choice. After a dinner at the 
Rogers home, he countered all entreaties, 
and crept back to his rooms to die. He 
dared take no chances. It would be a low 
down trick, he felt, to die in the Rogers 


parlor. 





THE DEATH SENTENCE. 


When he reached his den it was nine 
o'clock. He stopped his mantel clock and 
his watch. He did not feel equal to the 
suspense of watching their slow, inexorable 
hands creep on relentlessly toward the fatal 
hour. 
` On the table he placed Dr. Bentham’s 
diagnosis card, where it could not fail to 
be found. He read his death sentence again. 

“ Gee! 
low,” he muttered. He donned: his dress- 
ing-gown, took his favorite book in his 
hand, and sat: down in his Morris chair to 
wait for the Messenger. 

But the book failed to hold his attention. 
He became sleepy. 

“It must: be the. drowsiness. which: pre- 
cedes death,” he thought. The printed let- 
ters swam in a maze: 

A prolonged ringing of his telephone-bell 
awakened him. From: force: of habit, he 
glanced at the clock, forgetting that he: had 
silenced it. Its hands still marked one min- 
ute. past nine. 

The summons of the bell sounded again. 
Bill stumbled across the room. He. felt 
very low indeed.. 

“Hellof Hello!” came a nervous female 
voice. ‘Mr. Prentice talking? Oh, I’m 
so glad! I’ve had an awful time- findin’ 
you. I’m talking from the all-night drug- 
store at Concord and: Liberty. Ill be right 
up, Mr. Prentice.” 

Bill tried to word a horrified protest. 
Ye gods! Suppose he: were: to die with a 
strange woman. in: his- rooms! 

‘Pm afraid—you see, I’m alone—” 

“Oh, I know that it ain’t conventional 
exactly,” cut in the voice, punctuated by a 
shaky giggle. “ But I just gotta see you— 


alone. Only for a minute. My job de- 
pends. on it. Good-by.” 

“Here! Hi! Wait, and Vll— Good 
Lord, she’s hung up!” 


Five minutes later Bill opened his door 
to a. blond young woman, who was ob- 
viously frightened and nervous, and just as 
obviously enjoying the adventure, in spite 
of that. 

“ Tve called an’ called; but you wasn’t 
in,” she began, her eyes roving curiously 
about the apartment. 
trouble on your line to-day. I just made 


I’m beginning to: feel pretty - 


“ Then there’s been - 
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up my mind to come late enough to-night 
so’s: to: be sure to find you.” 

She approached Bill’s table, saw the Ben- 
tham diagnosis lying there, and swooped 
upon it as she captured it with a hys- 
terical gurgle. 

““There it is!” she shrilled. “But for 
the luvva Mike, mister, please, please don’t 
make a complaint: to Dr. Bentham! I’ve 
got an orphan sister to support, an’ I don’t 
know where I’d ever find another good job 
like this: one.” 

Bill drew: himself up and folded his arms 


- across his. bathrobe. with the majestic digni- 


ty of one who feels that he is already far 
gone in the valley of the shadow. 

“Madam, to: what am: I—” 

““Why,. don’t you see? I’m Bentham’s 
secretary.. I got rattled the other day, try- 
in’ to do my work an’ him a Iong-dis- 
tance. connection: with Chicawgo at the 
same time,.an’ I stamped the wrong number 
onto two diagnosis cards.” 

“You— stamped — the wrong — num- 
bers!” Bill gasped, losing his majesty and 
collapsing into his Morris chair. “ Then 
what—’” 

“Mr. Prentice, that ain’t your card!” 

The girl burrowed in her hand-bag. 

“ Here’s yourn.. Pd ’a’ got it to you 
sooner; but I didn’t know your name, an’ 
I had to watch my chance an’ steal: two 
sets of records out of. the M’s and P’s in 
Maybelle’s filing: cabinets.” 

She held out. another pasteboard. Me- 
chanically Bill. read the diagnosis upon it, 
set there in Dr. Bentham’s square penman- 
ship: - 


Stomach slightly fatigued. Take tonic. Avoid 
late hours and overstimulating foods for a time. 


“You won’t tell Dr. Bentham, will you, 
Mr. Prentice?” the girl faltered tearfully, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. “ It’s 
my first mistake. Bentham would fire me 
like scat if he ever knew. You won’t tell, 
will you?” 

“Bless you, no; I won’t say a word.” 
Bill’s response was rather vague; for his 
brain was crowded with thought. “ But 
what about the other chap?” 

“Oh; Mr. McSworp, you mean? He ~ 
won’t tell. He died two hours ago.” 
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PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


=: EX POWELL, who had a first-hand knowledge of the underworld, conceived the idea of 
Sed forming a crime-detecting organization of men who had been crooks. He took into partner- 

. ship with him “ Professor ” George Roper, ex-medium and faker; Lucian Baynes, ex-smuggler, 
art and jewel expert; Clifford Nichols, ex-counterfeiter; “ Dr.” Henry Corliss, chemist; and Phili; 
Howe, ex-cracksman. They called themselves “The Shadowers, Inc.,” and engaged offices, whi 
were ‘placed in charge of quick-witted Ethel Jepson, who had been a shoplifter. - 

Their first case was that of Horace Punderford, retired’ merchant. His daughter, Mildred, 
told the Shadowers that while the lights had. been out during a séance the previous evening her 
father had gone mad; her aunt, Miss Hornbottle, had suffered a stroke; the safe had been robbed, 
ahd the body of a man, apparently a burglar, had been found on the floor of the library. 

Rex, Phil, and George were introduced by Mrs. Punderford as friends of the family.. At the 
séance, in addition to the Punderfords, had been a Mr. Leacraft, Alan Goodhue (interested in 
Mildred), Mr. Scaynes, a mystic; Miss Hornbottle, and Mrs. Fraser, a friend of the family. 
Investigation developed that the safe had*been opened either by an expert burglar or by some one 
who knew the combination. In it they found a note-book that showed that Punderford had 
been paying blackmail. It also contained objects of art of nominal value. George had an inter- 
view with Scaynes, and decided that he was a “ wonder.” From him they learned that a stork-pin, 
set with pearls, was missing. The other members of the Shadowers were called on the case. 
Henry had discovered that the man on the library floor had only been drugged, and had taken 
him to a place where he could be watched. 

After a study of a lump of clay found on the floor, Lucian Baynes announced that he would 
SS take charge of the case. Henry learned from his prisoner, “Solo Dan” Cronin, that he had 
es entered the library to rob the safe, had seen three bright spots and a pair of hands, and had 

eS become unconscious. Lucian made a trip to Washington, and, despite precautions, was followed. 
Phil located Mrs. Fraser in an up-town apartment, and purchased a taxi-cab so he could shadow 
her. Ethel was placed in the Punderford house as maid to Mrs. Punderford—who knew that 
she was a member of the Shadowers. She recognized Mrs. Punderford asa woman who had 
been the cause of one of Ethel’s friends being sent to prison, and vowed that she should pay. 
Rex reassumed his real name—Pickney—and called upon an old friend, Ormsby, who introduced 
him to Leacraft. George learned that Punderford had started his business career with Kotoba & 
Jennings, importers, and had been discharged for stealing. 

Punderford regained consciousness, and Rex sent Henry, George, and Lucian to talk with 
him, while he stayed with Solo Dan. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
MR. PUNDERFORD’S STORY. 


OU will be very gentle with him, 
and very brief, doctor?” pleaded 


I did not think it would be necessary for 
these other gentlemen to see him. He is 
not in any condition to be questioned now. 
Perhaps in the morning he will be strong- 
er—” 











Mrs. Punderford as she met them 
in the hallway of her home, her tall figure 
losing nothing of its dignity because of the 
dark, shapeless wrapper with which it was 
clothed nor the wisps of graying hair which 
strayed about her haggard face. 

-“ I sent for you at once, of course, but 


“ It is absolutely necessary for Mr. Rop- 
er and Mr. Baynes to accompany me, Mrs. 
Punderford,” Henry responded with re- 
spectful firmness. “ They can sit in dif- 
ferent parts of the room where they will 
not come within his line of vision, but we 
three must see him absolutely alone.” 


This story began in the All-Story Weekly for April 3. 
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“ Alone? Do you mean that I am not 
to be present?” Her tones had risen sharp- 
ly. “I shall never consent to that! Never! 
My husband has only just. aroused from 
his stupor; he is weak, he needs my care, 
the comfort of my presence! I will not 
have him harassed, tortured by questions 
now!” 

“Ts that your real reason, madam?” 
Lucian had stepped forward quietly. “ You 
Have assured us that nothing is missing 
from the safe, and that all that remains of 
the case for us to handle is the discovery 
of the blackmailer. What if I ‘were to re- 
mind your husband of something else, 
something that. was takén from the safe, 
whether you were aware of. its presence 
there or not? Is it not rather for him to 
decide than for you?” 

White to the very lips, Mrs. Punderford 
diew back with a gesture of defeat: 

“T told you the truth,” she murmured. 
‘Nothing has been taken from the safe, 
nothing! He will tell yowso, himself.. You 
are overzealous in the pursuit of your: pro- 
fession, Mr.. Baynes; but I have placed 
the case in your hands, and it is too late to 
reconsider now, even if I would. Only, 
please be very gentle with him!” 

She led the way as noiselessly as a wraith 
up: the stairs, and’ on the landing above 
they came upon a: quiet little figure, still 
fully dressed even: to the diminutive apron, 
and it required more than a second glance 
from them to identify the demure maid as 
Ethel Jepson. 

Mrs. . Punderford glanced. at kr in. si- 
lent exasperation, but she: coolly ignored 
the older woman and drew Lucian aside. 

‘Look sharp that that looney old bird 
doesn’t butt in on you!” she warned. “ He 
had a scrap with the nurse because he 
wasn’t allowed to go in and pray over Mr. 
Punderford. Hear him now in his own 
room jabbering away!” 

“You mean Scaynes?” Lucian whis- 
pered back, and even as he did so a low, 
crooning sound with a weird, monotonous 
cadence in its:slow measures came from be- 


hind a closed door half-way down the hall. 


- Ethel nodded: 
- “ Fierce, ain’t it? TIl tell the world this 
is some bug-house you put me in!” 
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“Oh, Ethel,” Henry edged close to her, 
“ Mr. Powell told me to tell you to-be sure 
to report as soon as you can get away.” 

“Tt ‘il be some report!” promised’ that 
young lady darkly as she stepped back 
that the others might follow to where Mrs. 
Punderford waited in cold displeasure at 
the door of the sick-room. 

A night light was burning very low at 
the bed’s head, and by its glow they dis- 
cerned a short, plump figure drawn up 
grotesquely ‘beneath the sheets, and became 
aware of a pair of small, drug-dulled eyes 
which stared at them fixedly from among 
the pillows.. 

In health Horace Punderford must have 
been a well-preserved, well-groomed look- 
ing little man of the smug, unctuous type; 
now his white side-whiskers straggled for- 
lornly from the flabby, pendulous cheeks 
which had assumed a pasty, gray hue, and 
his portly body shrank limply as if deflat- 


ed into. the soft expanse of the huge, cano- - 


pied bed.. 
From beside it a tall, ungainly figure 


arose, and as Mrs: Punderford closed the 


door softly but impressively behind her 
and moved off down the hall, he addressed 


himself to Henry, speaking quickly in low, . 


guttural tones.. Then he, too, retired, and 


the three. Shadowers were alone with their ~ 


client. 
‘Who are you?” It was a hoarse whis- 
per, little more than a breath which issued 


from the parched lips, and the dull: eyes - 


moved slowly, heavily from one face to 
another. “What do you want. of me?” 

“Im Dr.. Corliss,” observed Henry, 
moving forward in his best professional 
manner, “This: is my colleague, Dr. 
Baynes. You’ve been a very sick man, 
you know, Mr.. Punderford; but you are 
coming around nicely now, nicely! Noth- 
ing at all to worry about. Mrs, Punder- 
ford called us in—” 

“I remember, now.” The words came 
slowly and the plump fingers which had 
been picking at the silken coverlet were all 
at once motionless. 
ers.” 

“We are, and at your complete service,” 
Henry responded. as he poured a few drops 


- of dark liquid into a glass of water and 


“ You are the Shadow- 
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held it to his patient’s lips, “ Mrs. Pun- 
derford told you of us?” 

Punderford drank deeply and sighed 
with relief as his flaccid head sank back 
among the pillows. \ 

“ Detectives?” His dull eyes seemed 
to burn. 

“ Not exactly.” It was Lucian who re- 
plied as he took Henry’s place and seated 
himself ‘by the side of the bed. “ Call us 
rather adjuncts to yourself if you are in 
any difficulty; eyes for you, ears and brains 
and hands working for you alone, but with 
closed lips. 

“Ts your mind quite clear enough for 
you to understand me, Mr. Punderford? 
We are absolutely discreet, we take noth- 


ing to the authorities, we work wholly in — 


your interests. No matter what your prob- 
Jem, you are safe in our hands.” 

Punderford’s eyes closed slowly, and a 
faint tinge of color crept into his pasty, 
gray cheeks. 

“ You refer to the—the blackmail?” His 
breath came gaspingly.. “It has been— 
been hell, gentlemen, but I have reason to 
believe that it has ceased.” 

“ I referred also to the robbery of your 
safe.” Lucian bent closer to the form upon 
the bed, then glanced significantly at 
George. The fingers which had commenced 
once more to pluck at the coverlet were as 
suddenly still, 


“There was none. My—my wife as- 


sures me that nothing is missing but the 


letters which—which she permitted you to 
remove.” 

“ Mr. Punderford,” George seated him- 
self on the other side of the bed and Lu- 
cian moved his chair back into shadow, 
“ to-morrow when you are stronger I will 
bring you an inventory of the present con- 
tents of the safe and you shall check it off 
for yourself. It may be that your wife is 
mistaken.” : 

The head with its flowing white whiskers 
moved impatiently on the pillow. 

“ She could not be; she knows its con- 
tents as well as I myself.” His voice was 
stronger and his fingers began their rest- 
less picking once more. “ Do not concern 
yourself with the safe, gentlemen. The at- 


tempt at robbery failed.” 
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“ Suppose you tell us as nearly as you 
remember, the events of last Sunday night? 
If you have reason to believe that nothing 
is missing, and that the person who has 
been systematically blackmailing. you will 
cease his efforts to extort’ more money from 
you, Mr. Punderford, there is still a great- 
er problem to be solved, and one which is 
fraught with more danger to yourself.” 
George paused, and added impressively: 
“ We must discover who it is that has been 
poisoning you.” 

The effect was electrifying. Horace 
Punderford drew himself up from his pil- 
low. and a steely glitter burst for an instant 
through the drug film over his eyes. 

“ Poison!” he croaked. ‘‘ You are mad! 
Why should any one wish to-poison me? 
No one will profit from my death except 
my wife and daughter! How—when have 
I been poisoned?” 

“You are suffering from the effects of 
poison now, Mr. Punderford; one of the 
deadliest poisons known to medical sci- 
ence,” Henry interposed gravely. “ Tell 
us what you remember of last Sunday 
night.” 

“ I know that I had been feeling queer- 
ly all day; my head, I mean. It did not 
ache, but felt congested-and as if—as if 
my brain were pressing against my skull.” 

The feeble voice was gradually steady- 
ing under the influence of the powerful 
medicine which Henry had given him in 
the draft of water. 

“T laid my condition to the oppressive 
heat which had continued all day, but with 
the cool of the evening my head seemed to 
grow worse instead of better. I. said noth- 
ing of it for fear of worrying my wife, who 
was disturbed enough over the serious trou- 
ble I have had lately with my eyes. 

“ When the séance started the darkness 
was a relief to me at first, and then as the 
minutes lengthened I seemed to see strange 
shapes moving toward me in a rush, and 
then receding. Absurd, of course, when 
there was not a ray of light in the room. 

“J—I assure you, gentlemen, that I 
actually feared that I was going mad! I 
could scarcely control myself in that si- 
lence which was broken only by the con- 
vulsive breathing of those in the circle. I 
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don’t remember it very clearly, it—it all 
seems now like a haze, a nightmare!” 

His trembling hands went up to his face, 
and Henry poured seme fresh water into a 
glass, adding the drops. from his vial. . As 
he passed George to administer it to his 
patient he whispered: 

* “Cut it short; I don’t dare give him 
another dose.” 

Punderford drank eagerly as before, and 
then raising himself: a little on his pillows, 
he: went on: 

“JT do remember, though,. when that 
sound as of something soft. but. heavy fall- 
ing came from tlhe library:. It. seemed to 
break something in me that had held me 
taut, and I sprang up and rushed in there. 
L saw the open safe; and’ heard some: one 


scream, and then—tlhen. the: walls: seemed: 


td rush’ at me as those strange shapes had 
in the darkness! 

“I don’t know what I. did, nor iow I 
came to reach my room, but: I must have 
been conscious, for that frightful effect— 
nightmare, if you.choose to-call it that; for 
T know no: other way’ to: describe it—con- 
tinued for days and days!: Just of hideous, 
unnamable creatures: all about me, and the 
walls—the walls—” 

“T know, Mr. Punderford. The symp- 
toms are perfectly familiar to me, and I 
shall not distress you further to-night,” 
Henry interposed soothingly. “ There. is 
one thing I must impress: upon you, how- 
eyer; do. not tell any: one in your. house- 
hold that there is a suspicion of your hay- 
ing been: poisoned. 

“No. ”—as the aged man started up in 
bed. once more in: wild alarm—‘ there is 
no thought in any of our minds that a soul 
beneath your roof would be capable of such 
a deed, and the intention was not to: kill 
you, you know, but to-bring about tempo- 
rarily just the condition you have de- 
scribed.” ` 

“ But why—why?” Punderford cried. 

“We will discuss that when you are 
stronger.” George rose. “In the mean 
time, it is supposed that you have been 
suffering from the nervous shock incidental 
to the discovery of your rifled safe. But I 
forget; it was not rifled, after all, since 
nothing was taken.” 
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“ But something was taken.” Lucian 
bent very: low over the sick man and spoke 
softly into his: ear. “ That was taken’ for 
which: you: have been blackmailed all. these 
years; that is why you believe that the ex- 
tortion will cease now, isn’t it, Mr. Pun- \ 
derford?” 

The plump fingers clawed at the cover- 
let. and the dulled eyes sought to evade the 
keen, blue ones bent inexorably above 
them, but: no words came. 

“Remember,” Lucian’s smooth voice, 
thought still very low, took on an added 
note of sttength. and reassurance, “ we are 
working for yow only, and in your interests. 
I know what was taken—” 

“Nol: No!” The sick man struggled . 
up to a sitting posture with hands outflung 
as if to: ward off a blow. “ You are mis- 


taken! The blackmail—that was another 
matter: But I have not been robbed, I 
telt you!’ I have not been robbed—”’ 


The outstretched arms stiffened and fell 
to: his sides, and Punderford dropped back 
inertly: upon: the pillows. 

‘Now: you have: done it!” observed 
Henry as he: returned to the bedside and 
hastily prepared his hypodermic syringe. 
“e Couldn’t: that knockout have waited until 
morning?” ‘ 

‘Not. from what I learned in Washing- 
ton to-day,” responded Lucian gravely. 
“The man is our client, and in common 
decency: he must be warned that his secrei 
is no longer his own.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WATER-FRONT SHACK. 


“HE nurse was recalled, and after 
Henry had given him copious in- 
structions the three took their leave. 

They saw no more of Ethel, and thé croon- 
ing chant from the theosophist’s room had 
ceased, but in the lower hall Mrs. Punder- 
ford awaited them. 

-“ My husband—he is— He will recov- 
er?” She spoke quietly, but one quivering - 
hand found. its way to her throat. 

“ Absolutely, if you will not interfere 
with the instructions which I have just 
given to the nurse.” Henry spoke with 
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uncompromising sternness, 


least before you tackle him again. 
` Hendrik can be relied upon to! look. after 


«sible moment. 


et know that 
it will be difficult for you, but you“ must 


remember that your selfish desire to ap- 
pease your own anxiety by being with your 


husband will positively endanger his life.” 
“ Dr. ‘Corliss! I—I have never been 


spoken to in this manner in my life!” She 


drew herself up indignantly, but as he did 
not abate an iota of his severity of expres- 


_ sion she added: “ Do you mean that I may 


not even see—” 
“I mean that your husband must re- 


main in absolute seclusion with his-nurse; 
that not even you must cross the threshold 
of his room until I have pronounced him 


out of danger.” 
With this decisive order they took their 


~ departure and made their way down town 


once more to Pink-Eye Mike’s. The drive 
was a comparatively silent one, for Lucian 
at the wheel of the car was not inclined to 
be communicative, and his reference to his 
Washington trip had given the others food 
for thought. 

When the Third Avenue saloon was 
reached, Henry asked: 

“You'll iet me know the next time you 
go to interview Punderford, won’t you, 
Luce? There is something else I want to 


ask you about his condition, something en- 
_tirely apart from this hashish business, and 


yet it may prove to be the key to this 


“whole matter.” 
_- “ Will he be in any condition to talk to- 
- morrow morning?” Lucian countered. 


“T’m afraid not, after the scare you 
threw into him just at the last. Better 


give him another twenty-four hours’ rest at 
A think 


him all right, and you don’t anticipate an- 
other attempt to poison him, do you?” 

Lucian shook his head. 

“No. The object of that has been 
achieved. Nevertheless, I want one more 
conversation with him at the earliest pos- 
Ill see that you are re- 
lieved here when we go up there again.” 

“ Youll see that I’m relieved before 
that, if you want to know by what means 
our young friend up-stairs here was made 
to play dead!” Henry retorted. “I’m not 
sure, but I think I have discovered the na- 
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ture of the drug which was used upon him, 
and the method of its application, and if 
I am right it is the most fiendish thing that - 
has been perpetrated in the civilized world. 

“ Tve sent for a specimen of the drug I 
have in mind. It will be delivered at the 
office, and the minute it arrives I want to 
make some experiments in my laboratory. 
You'll be sure to let me know?” 

Lucian promised, and Henry mounted 
the rickety stairs to change places with 
Rex and take up once more his duties as 
jailer. 

To his unbounded amazement he found 
Solo Dan and Rex seated side by side on - 
the narrow bed, talking apparently in the 
most confidential and friendly manner im- 
aginable. 

At his entrance Rex looked up an a 
quizzical smile. ; 

“Hello, Henry. Do you know, I don’t 
think we have been treating our young 
friend here quite fairly. He is obviously 
over the effects of the drug sufficiently to 


-get about alone, and he assures me that he 


has a most important engagement which 


he must keep.” 


_ “Yes; he gave me that stall, too!” 
Henry retorted disgustedly. 

Solo Dan scowled ferociously at his late 
benefactor, and then fumed eagerly to his 
new ally. 

“I don’t think it is a stall,” Rex re- 
marked, blandly disregarding his col- 
leagues’ scorn. “ He assures me that if he 
is prevented from keeping this engagement 
he is likely to get in bad again with the 
authorities, and I am inclined to believe 
him, and to take his word for it that he 
will return here of his own accord within 
an hour.” 

“ Rex, have you gone ‘crazy?” Henry 
stared at him open-mouthed. “ You know 
what Luce said—” 

“ And Luce is below? Let us go down 
and talk to him about it. Remember, my 


‘boy,” Rex turned to the lowering youth, 


“ don’t try the fire-escape route. Ill do 
the best I can for you.” 

Seizing the reluctant Henry by the arm, 
he led him resolutely out and down the’ 
stairs. 

“J don’t get you!” Henry groaned. 


“T 
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don’t get you at all! That kid has more 
than hinted, unconsciously, of course, that 
he had an accomplice in that job or was 
hired to do it, and that the man, whoever 
he was, double-crossed him by putting him 
out with that drug and leaving him to face 
the music. We’ve got to keep him until 
we can make him come across and tell us 
who it was.” 

“Why not let him lead us to the man?” 
Rex asked quietly. 

“ Huh?” 

“ Why not turn him loose now and trail 
him? Tt is by far the simplest way. Pll 
shadow him and you and Luce and George 
can follow in the car to grab him again 
when he reaches his destination, for, of 
course, he: has no intention of returning 
to be shut up again at Pink-Eye Mike’s. 

“That is what is bothering him, his ac- 
complice or employer. He wants to find out 
if he has been double-crossed or not, and if 
the other has the swag.” 

“Tt listens mighty well, even if it is the 
old dick stuff,” Henry agreed. “ Let us go 
and see what Luce thinks of it.” 

What Luce thought of it was evident 


from the fact that after the briefest of col- 


loquies beside the waiting car Henry re- 
turned to the guarded room upstairs and 
presented to Solo Dan the bundle contain- 
ing his clothes. 

In less than five minutes that worthy was 
slinking stealthily-down the stair, doubtful 
still of his good fortune and fearing a new 
frame-up, yet when he shot the bolts and 
slipped out of the side door of Pink-Eye 
Mike’s, no car was visible and no human 
figure met his practised scrutiny of door- 
ways and alleys in the fast graying dawn. 

“For the luva Gawd, they meant it!” he 
muttered to himself. “ They’re bug-house, 
the lot of them!” 

Like a gaunt, gray cat he slunk through 
an alley, emerged behind a shanty, climbed 
‘a heap of rusting old iron, dodged behind 
a warehouse and through a short passage- 
way between two ‘houses, to emerge upon 
the “ avenoo ” whose every haunt to him 
was familiar. -At this hour it was deserted 


: -except for an occasional dray, and only the 


rattle and rumble of the Elevated road over 
his head disturbed the silence. 





Once again he peered cautiously about 
him, then, finally convinced that he was not 
being trailed, he struck off to the south 
and eastward. Habit made him weave his 
way in a zigzag course through the side 
streets, but his thoughts were busied with 
the coming tryst. 

Here it was Tuesday night — or rather, 
Wednesday morning. He was to have been 
there at midnight, and it would go hardly 
with him to arrive empty-handed, let alone 
five hours late! -Would his story be be- 
lieved, or had it really been a frame-up? 

He did not dream that behind him, now 
near, now blocks away, but always keep- 
ing him in sight, a silent, sure-footed figure 
shadowed him relentlessly and still farther 
back a carefully muffled car, gray as the 
dawn itself, trailed in their rear. 

At length he reached a narrow, noisome 
street close to the river, the dank odors 
of which mingled with those of tanning 
hides, street refuse, garlic and stale malt. 
Close to the water-front a taxi was drawn 
up before a low wooden shack, its cornice 
still gay with the tarnished gilt of a brewery 
sign, and Solo Dan gave an audible sigh 
of relief at the incongruous sight. He 
wasn’t too late, after all. 

The taxi was empty of passenger and 
chauffeur alike, but its wheels were signifi- 
cantly locked and Solo Dan grinned slyly 
to himself as he pushed aside the battered 
swinging doors and without a backward 
glance disappeared inside. 

Three minutes later Rex Powell cau- 
tiously crept up, not to the swinging doors, 
but to a chink in the blinds through which 
a low light rivaled the dawn, and glued 
his eyes to the aperture. The silent motor- 
car glided half-way down the block and 
stopped, its occupants alighting and slowly 
approaching that stooped, watchful figure. 

“Wonder- what’s going on in there?” 
George muttered to Henry. “ Something 
pretty lively, or Rex wouldn’t—” 

He broke off in astonishment, for Rex 


had turned and was speeding toward them > 
on light, noiseless feet. When he reached 


them they saw that his eyes glittered 
strangely, and his usually impassive face 
was alive, with an emotion which they, 
could not fathom, f 
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“ What is it?” Lucian asked quickly. 

“ Come!” Rex’s voice sounded as though 
he were slowly strangling. ‘‘ Come, all of 
you, and see with whom Solo Dan is keep- 
ing his appointment!” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
PHIL HOWE’S PASSENGER. 


N the early afternoon of the previous 
day any one who chanced to pass the 
northern corner of the Fitzroy-Lennox 

might have observed a resplendent taxi 
“glistening in new paint drawn up com- 
fortably under the single shade tree which 
grew upon the curb at the opposite side of 
West End Avenue. Its flag denoted that it 
was engaged, and the trim chauffeur sat 
very straight behind the wheel, his eyes fixed 
unwaveringly on the entrance of the ornate 
apartment-house across the way, yet the 
motor was dead, the meter remained at 
zero, and hour after hour passed while 
still his fare made no appearance. 

The inquiring policeman who came along 
was properly snubbed by the production of 
a brand-new license and an order permitting 
independent taxi number 06439 to stand 
at that particular corner until it disinte- 

-grated, if its owner so willed. 

A stray dog came and investigated the 
rear lamp and number, but a sleek cat upon 
a near-by stoop diverted his attention, and 
a lone chauffeur, chugging garageward, 

-paused to pass the time of day. More 
than that was passed when he learned that 
this strange upstart driver belonged to no 
union, but Phil met his recriminations with 

-such a vigorous flood of underworld in- 

vective in retaliation that he decided to 
continue on his way. 

Thereafter peace and boredom reigned. 
The;afternoon was very hot and the warm, 
enervating breeze rustled the dry leaves on 
the branches above him in a restful, sooth- 
ing way. In spite of his mission Phil began 
to nod over the wheel and his thoughts 
were growing nebulous when all at once 
a sound pierced his consciousness which 
aroused him to instant alertness. 

It was a whistle, mellow and dulcet, but 





unmistakably a command. Straightening, 
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he glanced across at the entrance of the 
Fitzroy-Lennox and observed the majestic 
doorman in all the panoply of his gold 
braid and brass buttons beckoning to him 
in a lofty, dignified manner. 

Phil was in a quandary. Should he 
point to his flag and shake his head, there- 
by losing a chance of gaining the fare 
he sought? The odds were strongly against 
the possibility that Mrs. Fraser, out of all 
the occupants of that vast establishment, + 
should be the one to require a car now. He 
glanced up at her windows, but their dainty 
curtains were closely drawn and blank. 

What should he do? 

Another blast of the whistle, exasper- 
ated and not so mellow, smote upon his ear 
and he darted another swift look across to 
the entrance. A woman, slender, and clad 
in black, stood beside the doorman; a veil 
was loosely draped about her large, flat 
hat and as he watched a traitorous puff 
of that warm little breeze lifted it. Surely 
that was a glint of red beneath! 

With a speed and dexterity which would 
have done justice to the celebrated Hair- 
pin Turn, Phil threw the wheel over and 
brought the car up with a swirl before the 
entrance of the Fitzroy-Lennox. 

“Look sharp, my man!” warned the 
doorman haughtily. ‘ You'll get little trade 
around here if you loaf on the job. Careful 
of the door, Mrs. Fraser. It don’t hardly 
look as though the paint was dry.” 

Phil growled something deep in his 
throat at the doorman, but he could not 
help the little thrill of elation which ran 
through him as the mention of her name put 
all lingering doubt at rest. Until that mo- 
ment it had not occurred to him that some 
other of the many tenants of the Fitzroy- 
Lennox might have been endowed with red 
hair and the possibility, now that he had 
escaped it, made him cold. 

The lady had said something in a lowered 
town to. the doorman, and now the latter 
observed superciliously to Phil: 

“osor Fifth Avenue. Down through 
the park.” 

With a mental resolve to fix that doorman 
before he was through with him, Phil 
turned the car sharply and swung across 
town to the nearest entrance to the park. 












He had almost reached it when he suddenly 
remembered that he had forgotten to turn 
the lever of the meter, and with the thought 
came`a sudden inspiration. 

How could he make Mrs. Fraser look, 
for his car when she wanted to taxi about, 
and prefer it to all others? By altering the 
meter and lowering the rate, of course! 

Phil could have laughed aloud at the sim- 
plicity of it. He knew that instinctively 
all women looked upon the money paid to 
taxi drivers as sheer extortion, and the 
shrewd-eyed fare he carried was no fool. 
She was always complaining to the man- 
agement about one thing or another, the 
house employee had told him that morn- 
ing; well, he would please her or die in 
the attempt. 

To one of the most expert safe-crackers 
in the country, the alteration of the simple 
mechanism at his side was but child’s play, 
and in another moment they were bowling 
merrily through the leafy park with the 
meter registering a trifle more than half the 
regulation rate. He warned himself that 
he must not lay it on too thick, lest she 
should suspect an ulterior motive. He must 
be just a simple boob who didn’t know 
the value of his own services— 

A light tapping on the glass of the win- 
dow drew him abruptly from his musings, 
and instantly he brought the car to a halt, 
and was standing beside the door, cap in 
hand. 5 

“ I have changed my mind, chauffeur. I 
won’t go down-town to-day. Drive me 
slowly around the park, please, instead.” 

“Very good, madam,” Phil responded in 
his best manner, and took his place again 
behind the wheel. Could it be that already 
she suspected him and that she had decided 
not to trust him to take her to her destina- 
tion? 

Then a swift revulsion of thought came. 
Why should she suspect him or any one? 
Why should she consider herself under espi- 
onage? 

She had been merely a guest, a bystander, 
at that singular affair on Sunday night 
which had ended in a near-tragedy. What 


~ had she to fear? ; 


_ He drove slowly once around the park, 
and then, as no further directions were 
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vouchsafed him by his passenger, he started 


around once more. Half-way up the east 
drive, where a secluded path wound off 
between tall clumps of shrubbery, he heard 
again that light tapping on the glass of the 
window. _ 

“ I want to get out and walk a little way. 
Wait for me here, please.” 

Phil assisted Mrs. Fraser,to alight, and 
watched her graceful figure disappear up 
the winding path. She did not stroll, but 
walked briskly, as though with a definite 
purpose in view. Could it be that this 
had been her ultimate destination? What 
if she had never intended to go down Fifth 
Avenue at all, but from the first had made 
for this rendezvous? 

Remembering Lucian’s instructions, Phil 
stopped his motor and moved off cautiously 
in the direction which Mrs. Fraser had 
taken, not without misgiving lest he bungle 
this unaccustomed task and around some 
turning come unexpectedly face to face with 
his quarry and—in his own mental phrase- 
ology—gum the game for fair. 

After a hundred yards the path straight- 
ened and he saw her far ahead of him, 
pausing irresolutely beside an empty bench. 
This, then, must be the place of meeting, 
but why should it have been arranged in 
such a clandestine manner unless there were 
something wrong about the whole affair, 
something which must be concealed from . 
even the employees of the apartment-house 
and her own servants? 

Mrs. Fraser was no schoolgirl, whose 
possible sentimental affairs must be carried 
on sub rosa; she need account to no one 
for her actions, and could receive any one 
in her-home unless—and the thought made 
his breath quicken—unless the business 
upon which she was bound must be kept 
secret for some sinister reason. 

There was no shrubbery near behind 
which he might conceal himself, but a wide- 
girthed old oak stood upon the lawn not a 
dozen feet away and he stepped quickly 
to it and peered around the trunk. Mrs, 


Fraser was walking up and down now be- `~ . 


fore the bench with hasty, impatient steps, 
but glancing ever in the direction opposite 
to that from which they had come. =e 
- Ten minutes passed, twenty—a half hour, 












and still no one appeared. Twice she had 
flung herself down upon the bench, only to 
rise again almost immediately and recom- 
mence her restless pacing, but at last, with 


a defiant shrug, she turned and started di- . 


rectly toward him. 

Phil, caught unawares, dared not leave 
the shelter of the tree and precede her to 
the waiting taxi; he could only watch her 
approach and circle about the trunk of 
the tree, timing his movements to keep out 
of her range of vision. 

He might have saved himself the trouble, 
however, for as she came abreast of him he 
saw that he might have stepped directly 
before her and she would never have been 
aware of his-presence, so engrossed was she 
in a preoccupation in which rage was ob- 
viously dominant. 

Her eyes flashed, her delicately pretty 
face was twisted and distorted, and her lips 
moved as though she were mentally anathe- 
matizing the person who had failed to put 
in an appearance. She was evidently not 
in a mood to be easily appeased if she 
should reach the taxi and find that the 
chauffeur had disobeyed her instructions, 
and she was walking at a rapid gait, stamp- 
ing her small feet with each step upon the 
graveled pathway as if for some outlet to 
her consuming anger. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE NICHT. 


. HIL did some tall thinking in the 
P space of a few seconds, then turned 
and darted off straight across the lawn 
in the direction of the spot where his car 
waited. He felt sure that he could beat 
her to it providing that no park bull inter- 
cepted him, for the pathway wound so ten- 
uously that it more than doubled the dis- 
tance. 

Nor were his calculations wrong, al- 
though the margin of time was a narrow 
one, for he had scarcely reached the taxi and 
settled himself in the driver’s seat before he 
heard Mrs, Fraser’s high heels clicking 
along the path, and in another moment she 
appeared around the turn. 

- She had evidently regained naa of 
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herself, for thei rage had given place to an 
expression of listless boredom, and she 
walked more slowly, as though she had in- 
deed been upon a mere aimless stroll. As 
she reached the car Phil started the motor 
and the sudden sound seemed to bring her 
to a realization that it had been shut off. 
She glanced at the meter and then as Phil 
descended to open the door for her, she said: 

“Tsn’t there some mistake? I walked 
farther than I intended and your meter 
registers less than I thought—” 

“Oh, no, madam.” Phil smiled respect- 
fully. ‘ You see I’ve just gone into this 
business as an independent, and I can afford 
to cut under the rates charged by the regu- 
lar companies, in order to work up sort of a 
private trade of my own. I charge a little 
more than just half of their price, and my 
taxi is better than most of them. Where to 
now, madam?” 

But Mrs. Fraser hesitated. 

“ You have taken up your stand opposite 
the Fitzroy-Lennox?” she asked thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, madam. I figured on getting quite 
a lot of trade from there.” 

“ What—what hours can you be found, 
either there or at your garage?” Her inter- 
est seemed to be definitely increasing, and 
Paul stifled his elation as he replied: 

“ All day and until after the time for a 
theater call, unless I have a fare. I'll go 
out any hour of the night, too, if I get a 
call at the garage; I live right close by. 
Perhaps you'll let me give you a card, 
madam, in case you should want a taxi in a 
hurry any time.” 

He proffered one of those which he had 
had struck off on the previous day in hope- 
ful anticipation of just this contingency, and 
Mrs. Fraser dropped it into her purse. 

“ I shall perhaps be able to use your car 
frequently.” Her eyes had narrowed and 
she spoke absently, as though her thoughts 
were not upon her words. “ Now drive me 
back to the Fitzroy-Lennox, please.” 

As he obeyed Phil chuckled to himself, 
and his confidence rose. This detective 
business was a snap, now that he was on the 
inside looking out. Any boob could work 
it! This dame with the red hair had fallen 
for his game right off the reel, but—and 
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with the thought his face sobered—it had its 
disadvantages. 


SE gir teak sa lakes ee dead te ek 


abroad and he had to follow her afoot she 
would most certainly recognize him, and the 
whole thing would be off. Still, the chance 
must be risked, and at least he had suc- 
ceeded so far beyond his wildest hopes. 

When Mrs. Fraser alighted and paid her 
fare she added a generous tip far out of 
proportion to his charges. 

“You drive carefully and well,” she ob- 
served. “I shall need you quite soon 
again.” ; 

Phil pocketed his money, murmured his 
thanks, and as she entered the apartment- 
house he turned and for appearances’ sake 


-took up his stand once more under the 


tree on the opposite side of the avenue. 

He was sure Lucian would approve of his 
progress, and even old Rex would not kick 
at his acting upon his own initiative in 
purchasing the car and assuming a new rôle 
without erders if he could discover any- 
thing which might help the case along. 
It certainly looked.as if the dame across the 
street had something on her mind, and if it 
should happen that she was connected— 

“ Taxi! » 

A stout, choleric old gentleman stood 
upon the stoop of a house farther down the 
bleck, waving imperiously with his cane, 
and Phil’s heart sank. It wasn’t likely that 
Mrs. Fraser would leave the house again so 
soon after her return, but he couldn’t be 
sure, and Lucian’s orders had been em- 
phatic. 

_ Still, he could not afford to arouse suspi- 
cion in the neighborhood as to the legiti- 
macy of his station there, and, taking a 
chance, he backed slowly down the edge of 
the curb to where the old gentleman waited. 

To his relief the trip was a short one, 
marred only by the fact that he had for- 
gotten to put his meter back to the regular 
rates. He stopped at a lunchroom for a 
hasty bite and then drove back at top speed 
to his stand. The windows of Mrs. 
Fraser’s apartment were brilliantly lighted, 
to his great relief, and once he caught: a 
_ glimpse of her shadow as it moved across’ 
the filmy curtain. - 

_ He waited at t his post until en, and then 


satisfied that his subject could safely be 
left without further espionage until the 
following day, he drove to the garage and 
put up his car. He was anxious to get 
down to the offices of the Shadowers and 
make his report, but the chauffeurs and 
helpers hanging about the garage were dis- 
posed to be friendly and in order to estab- 
lish his new character he thought it wise to 
stop for a smoke and a chat with them. 
It was fortunate that he did so, for 
scarcely twenty minutes after he had arrived 
the telephone rang and the man who an- 
swered it called him. 


“ Some one for you, Fred.” It was the ` 


name he had assumed, and Phil hastened 
to respond. Only to Mrs. Fraser had he 
given that number, and his heart beat quick- 
ly at thought of further adventure. 


The voice which came to him over the 


wire was that of the pretty maid whom he 
had encountered in the drug-store on the 
previous day. ` Would he bring his taxi at 
once to the Fitzroy-Lennox? The lady 
whom he had driven that afternoon had 
been summoned to the home of a sick 
friend and must reach there without loss of 
time. 

He responded with alacrity, and hanging 
up the receiver got out his car once more. 
The night was warm, but the female figure 
which awaited him at the apartment-house 
entrance was heavily veiled and muffled in 
some dark, filmy stuff which even in the 


bright rays from the door lamps rendered 


her unrecognizable. 
Phil identified his passenger of the’ after- 


noon, however, by the voice im which she __ 
directed him to drive across town to Madi 


son Avenue, and south until she told him to 


Remembering the maid’s injunetitn as to 
the need of haste, Phil drove off at high 


speed with a wary eye for the lights which 


would betray the presence of a motor-cycle 
policeman, but he had searcely gone a half 
dozen blocks when Mrs. Fraser tapped upon 

“You need not drive so fast; I—I am 


not in such a hurry as my maid led you s 


to believe.” 
Phil’s spirits soared as he started off once 
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friend had been a fabrication, then, de- 
signed for the benefit of the maid herself, 
perhaps. Mrs. Fraser was off to keep a 
second rendezvous and she had placed her- 
self in his hands! 

What could take a swell society dame like 
her out of her own home alone within an 
hour of midnight, and muffled up so that 
no one should know her in spite of the heat? 

Not a love affair, surely. She was too 
coldly calculating to permit sentiment to 
lead her into such an indiscreet move. Her 
secret might have nothing to do with the 
mysterious affair at the Punderford’s, of 
course, but he was at least obeying instruc- 
tions, and the adventure promised excite- 
ment. 

He reached Central Park West and 
turned into the transverse road which bi- 
sected the park. Save for a street-car, 
which rumbled through, the road was de- 


serted, and he had traversed it half-way 


when there came again that light, imperious 
tapping upon the window. 

Expectantly, Phil alighted and opened 
the door. Mrs. Fraser had raised her veil 
in the stifling heat of the closed interior, 
and by the wavering light from a near-by 
street lamp he thought that she looked 
ghastly pale, although her eyes seemed to 
glitter with some suppressed excitement. 

“T want to speak to you.” Her tones 
were low and tense. “TI believe you are a 
man to be trusted—trusted to be discreet. 
I will pay you well—”’ 

“ That’s all right, madam.” Phil tried 
to make his voice sound nonchalantly reas- 
suring. “I don’t want any extra pay, and 
I never ask questions—or answer ’em. I’m 
here to take you wherever you want to go, 
and I don’t diseuss my calls with any one.” 

There was silence for a moment while 
his fare seemed to be anxiously studying his 
face in the half-light. At last she said: 

“T believe you. I wish to be taken to 
a strange part of town and I may need your 
protection. For that I shall pay extra 
whether you require it or not. Please drive 
over to Third Avenue and then down the 
avenue until I tell you to turn, then east 
to an old wooden shack on the water-front.” 

During that drive, and the long wait of 
hours which ensued, Phil wondered mightily, 


monosyllable, however. 


but his companion vouchsafed no informa- 
tion. She barely spoke after requesting him 
to enter the deserted, ramshackle building 
with her, but produced an electric night- 
lamp, which she placed on the sagging bar 
and then fell to pacing the floor much as 
she had paced before the park bench that 
afternoon. 

Phil did not know what to do with him- 
self. The silence, the low, steady gleam of 
the lamp, and that mute, restlessly moving 
figure, got upon his nerves. Confound the 
dame! Why couldn’t she at least tell him 
what to expect! 

He surreptitiously felt for his gun, pursed 
up his lips to whistle, but repressed the im- 
pulse in time, wished fervently and pro- 
fanely that he might smoke, and ended by 
leaning against the wall with folded arms, 
studiously staring at nothing, but waiting 
for a step outside-and a movement of the 
swinging door. 

“ Sit down.” Mrs. Fraser had halted in 
her interminable walk as if suddenly aware 
once more of his presence, and peinted to 
one of the rickety chairs which stood about 
in all stages of dilapidation. “ You may 
smoke if you like; it is quite all right, I 
have not the least objection under the cir- 
cumstances, and I may have to keep you 
here for hours.” > 

Hours! Good Lord, they had been there 
for hours already! The darkness was lifting 
and there was a perceptible light in the eaŝt. 
It must be nearly morning! What could 
have brought this woman from a swell 
apartment-house to the most notorious 
part of the slums and keep her waiting here 
through the night? 

The answer came at last. Came with a 
shock which almost made Phil betray him- 
self. A slinking, sidling tread upon the 
broken sidewalk outside, the silent opening 
of the swinging doors, and a man entered 
whom Mrs. Fraser whirled upon in a cold, 
repressed fury. 

“Well?” That was all she said, but 
there was an element in her tone which 
made the newcomer cringe before her like 
a whipped dog. ; 

Phil had scarcely heard that pregnant 
His brain was 
-whirling and his jaw dropped in utter stupe- 
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‘hie. If that shabby, cringing, evil-faced 
creature before him were not a ghost, it was 
the man who had lain unconscious on the 
floor of the Punderford’s library! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CONFERENCE. 


N the following morning five very 


grave-faced men were seated around - 


the council table in Rex’s inner of- 
fice. For once the lugubrious lines in 
George’s countenance were unstudied; 
Lucian was twisting his light blond mus- 
tache nervously, Clifford’s sensitive, taper- 
ing fingers were drumming on the table, 
and Henry Corliss cleared his throat from 
time to time with unnecessary vigor. Only 
Rex himself sat quietly expectant with his 
eyes upon. the sliding panel which led to 
the outer office. 
“He warned us, you know.” 
broke the momentary silence. 


Clifford 
“He told 


us all when the proposition was first put up ~ 


to him to join our organization that he 
wouldn’t double-cross a pal. Maybe he 
knew this Solo Dan in the old days—” 

“ I have heard you express a bitter opin- 
ion, Cliff, of the injustice of judges and the 
obtuseness of juries in condemning a man 
unheard, simply on circumstantial evi- 
dence,” Rex interrupted, with a touch of 
sternness in his tones. ‘“Isn’t that what 
you are doing now to Phil?” 

“ Then why isn’t he here to speak for 
himself?” George asked gravely. “He 
_ hasn’t reported since Monday afternoon. 
And what the devil has happened to Ethel? 
What did she say when you called her up, 
Luce?” 

“That she would take the subway and 
come herejat once. I believe from her tone 
that she has something of importance to 
tell us. Sure your bird is safely locked up 
in your laboratory, Henry?” 

“ Sure thing, but I don’t /believe after 
the reward you promised him that you 
could drive him away from here with a shot- 
gun, especially since he is assured of im- 
- munity from the police. Here’s Phil now!” 
A sigh of relief went around the table 
_ and the faces of all of them brightened as 
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the panel slipped aside and Phil, in his 
smart chauffeur’s outfit, smiled breezily in. 

“ Hello, you fellows! . Meant to get here 
before, but I overslept. PN tell the world 
I had some night of it last night! Phew!” 

“ You have news for us?” Rex asked qui- 
etly, motioning to a chair. 

“News? Say, I’ve got the greatest— 
But you’re a fine boob, Henry, to let your 
pet yegg get away from you!” Phil turned 
to Henry in fine scorn. “I could have 


collared him for you this morning as easy - 


as shooting, only I had the dame on my 


hands and Luce told me to stick. Say, 


what the hell is the joke?” 

For a relieved chuckle had run around 
the table, developing into a general roar 
of laughter. 

Rex clapped the astonished young man 
on the back affectionately. 

“Its all right, Phil, only you did look 
such a boob yourself, standing there in that 
shack with your*mouth open and your eyes 
popping out when Solo Dan came to make 
his explanations to the lady who had hired 
him to turn that little trick up at the Pun- 
derford’s!” 

Phil looked from one to the other in un- 
mitigated disgust. ` 

“You guys give me a pain!” he an- 
nounced gloomily. *“ Here I think I’m Sker- 
lock, the boy wonder, and you beat me to 
it! Where were you, for the love of Mike, 
when that stunt was pulled off?” 

They explained, and Phil 
thoughtfully. 

“ What happened to the yegg?” he asked 
when they had concluded. “ As soon as he 
showed up at the shack the Fraser dame 
told me to go out and wait in the taxi 


listened 











for her and I had to, because it was get- 


ting lighter every minute, and from where 
she stood she could see right into the driv- 
er’s seat. 


“ She came out in about twenty ae = 


with her face as black as a thunder-cloud, 
and told me to drive her straight back to 


the Fitzroy-Lennox, and when we got there _ 


she gave me a ten-dollar tip- and told me 
to keep my mouth shut, or- — to _ 
effect.” 

“Oh, we surrounded the shack as soon as 


that- taxi of yours had turned the corner, 
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and closed in on Solo Dan. He’s in Henry’s 
laboratory now, mad as a hatter because 
your fair passenger didn’t keep her part of 
the bargain with him. He was to have five 
hundred dollars if he succeeded in his un- 
dertaking, and fifty if he failed, and Mrs. 
Fraser held out on the fifty,” Rex explained. 
“ He has told us all he knows.” 

“What is it?” Phil cried eagerly. 
“ What was the dame after from Punder- 
ford’s safe?” 

“ A brooch set solidly with pearls, in the 
shape of a stork, with a pink beak.” It was 
Lucian who replied to him. “ The same 
brooch which Scaynes told George about 
and which Mrs. Punderford declared, if you 
remember, was a mere trifle that her hus- 
band had picked up in Germany years ago 
and that her daughter had lost. 

“What she wanted it for Mrs. Fraser 
will doubtless explain when George brings 
her here, as he will shortly. But tell us 
how you came to turn taxi-driver, and what 
luck put the lady into your hands.” 

“Luck! I like that! It was the clever- 
est bit of detective work that has been 
pulled off in this town in many a day, if I 

-do say it myself,” Phil retorted warmly. 

“T’m a genius, and I never knew it!” 

He described his adventures in detail 

-and added, with a grin: 

“ T’m a taxi to the good, even if you fel- 
lows did crab the fine little story I had all 
cooked up for you this morning! What else 
have you been doing besides gum my 
game?” 

They were in the midst of a general re- 
cital when there came a light tapping on 
the panel and it slid aside, disclosing a 
demure little figure with very yellow hair 
pushed up decorously under a modest little 
black hat, and eyes dancing with mis- 
chievous elation. 

“Good morning, everybody! 7 

They chorused a greeting and Rex him- 
self made a place for her at the table. 

Ethel removed her hat without ceremony, 
and ran her fingers through her outraged 
fluff of hair. 

“Believe you me, I’m glad to get out of 
that bug-house for a while!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt ll be better, though, now that that old 
nut has gone.” 
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“Scaynes?” Lucian asked quickly. 

She nodded. 

“ He got sore because he couldn’t get in 
to his twin soul—that’s what he called old 
Horace, can you beat it?—and pray over 
him and cure him. He told Mrs. Punderford 
that there were too many disturbing ele- 
ments in the house, but for her to send for 
him when peace had descended again and 
he would return. He’s dippy for fair! Just 
wait till I tell you—” 

“Then Mrs. Punderford knows where he 
has gone?” Rex asked. 

“And so do I.” Ethel nodded affirma- 
tively. “I heard him arranging over the 
phone to go and stay with some friend of 
his that he calls ‘Swammy’ something, 
who lives in that big studio building on 
Fifty-Seventh Street. You know, it’s all 
full of artists and composers and people 
who use all that bunk that Mr. Roper has 
in there.” 

She indicated George’s sanctum with a 
wave of her hand, and that gentleman shud- 
dered at her unconscious candor. 

“ Swami,” he repeated. “ That must be 
the Swami Abadenarath. You, my breth- 


- ren, may look him up when the spirit mov- 


eth you. As for me, I knew him as Bill 
Saunders out in Battle Creek fifteen years 
ago, and he’ll remember my face because 
he doesn’t like it. He has reason not to. 
But continue, my child.” 

Ethel giggled. 

“Tf he’s a fakir, you can bet that ani- 
mated string bean doesn’t know it!” she 
remarked. “ He almost salaamed into the 
telephone receiver! He’s terribly good- 
lookin’, though, that Scaynes man, isn’t 
he? Hes got the grandest come-hither 
voice, and when he puts his hand on you it 
makes you feel all warm and tingley—” 


“ Did Scaynes—” There was a new note 
in Rex’s tones. 
“Sure. Put his hand on my forehead 


and blessed me when he was leaving; I hope 
it wasn’t any Indian sign he handed me, but 
I haven’t lifted a thing since—” 

“I shouldn’t worry, if I were you,” 
Lucian interrupted dryly. “ Please tell us 
what happened up there since you were in- 
stalled yesterday morning.” 

“Well, nothing much happened, but 


\ 
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there were a lot of queer things I noticed; 
little things that perhaps don’t amount to 
much, but I’d better tell you, anyway.” 
Ethel wriggled forward in her chair and 
rested her elbows comfortably on the table. 
“Tn the first place, did you ever see so 
many telephones in any house in your life? 
Half of them are not extensions from the 
central wire, either; they’ve direct con- 
nections, and the wires outside the house 
run in different directions, too. 

“ There’s a phone of one sort or another 
in every room in the house. There isn’t a 
place in the neighborhood that has a high, 
spiked iron fence around it like that, and 
it can be electrified; it’s supposed to be 
every night, Mickens told me, as a precau- 
tion against burglars. Did you notice the 
locks on the doors and the catches on the 
windows?” 

“ My dear girl—” Clifford began impa- 
tiently, but Lucian interposed. 

“Let her alone. I think I understand. 
What about the locks, Ethel?” 

“That house would be safe in a raid!” 
Her tone was awestruck. “ You couldn’t 
get in unless you used the soup, and then 
your luck would have to be runnin’ strong. 
The locks are a new heavy kind I never 
saw before, and the window catches, too. 
Every door has a bolt on both sides, high 
up and hidden in some scrollwork so you 
can hardly see it. 

“ You can take it from me, if a yegg did 
get in there last Sunday night it was an 
insidé job. Do you know what I think? 
It looks as if somebody in that house is 
scared green of unwelcome visitors.” 

“Bully for you, little girl!” Lucian 
beamed enthusiastically upon her. “ That 
was just the touch I needed, and we none 
of us observed it but you! Now, what 
else?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ETHEL REPORTS., 


THEL hesitated. 
“ We-ell,” she replied at length. 
“ you told me I needn’t bother about 
the kid—Miss Mildred, I mean—but that 
boy of hers has got something on his mind 
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besides that college haircut. Has the old 
lady that’s sick got any money that she 
might leave to Miss Mildred in case she 
married this young. Alan?” : 

She shot the seemingly irrelevant ques- 
tion so suddenly at Rex that he stared. 

“ We haven’t made any inquiries in that 
direction as yet,” he responded. ‘‘ Why do 
you ask that?” 

“ Because if the old lady was his own 
mother he couldn’t be more upset. He 
called yesterday morning before I had been 
in ‘the house half an hour to find out how 
she was, and he hung around her door till 
Mrs. Punderford herself drove him down- 
stairs. She said she appreciated his kind 
interest in her poor sister, but he was really 
in the way, and he had better take Mildred 
out for a little run in the car. 

“But Miss Mildred didn’t seem to be 
goin’ very strong with him yesterday; he > 
seemed all wrapped up in the old lady. I 
came on them once in the music-room when 
Miss Mildred was coaxin’ him to tell her 
what the trouble was, and he just sat there 
with his head in his hands and kept groan- 
ing ¢ Don’t ask me!’ 

“Tf it was the old aunt he was grievin’ 
about, why in the world couldn’t he have 
told her? I meant to watch that young 
Alan more closely, but I had a—a flirtation 
of my own on my hand, and you can’t very 
well do two things at once.” z 

_ “A flirtation!” Phil cried reproachfully. 
“ Ethel, don’t tell me you are fickle!” 

“ With a nice old man named Mickens,” 
Ethel continued imperturbably. “ We were 
gettin’ on fine, considering the short ac- 
quaintance. He told me all about the rob- 
bery and what happened in the night— 

“ Do you know,” she broke off with mad- 
dening irrelevance, “ when I was a kid at 
school after the truant officers got hold of 
me, we had a little story in the Second 
Reader about the teacher telling the kids 
that if they caught each other lookin’ up 
from their books they must tell, and sure 
enough, one little rat of a snitcher told on 
the boy next him and the teacher said ‘ And 
where were your eyes when you saw him; 
were they on your own book?’ I always 
remembered that because I thought the 
teacher was such a bum-sport.” 











So ‘significance. 
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“ Ethel.” Rex’s tone was as near exas- 
peration as she had ever heard it. “ What 
on earth has that to do with what happened 
at the Punderford’s that night?” 

“ Everything,” she responded blandly. 
“ I Jet Mickens hold my hand last evening 
in the servants’ dining-room and he got feal 
confidential. He said that after the house 
had quieted down from the excitement over 
the robbery and both Mr. Punderford and 
Miss Punderford had been taken to their 
rooms and every one else had gone to bed 
somebody got up and crept down-stairs and 
tried to open the library door where the 
safe was, and when they couldn’t they got 
down and looked through the keyhole. 

“ And who do you think it was? A lady 
guest that was in the house that night, a 
Mrs. Fraser! I thought of that old Second 
Reader story right away, and I asked him 
how he knew, was he tryin’ to look through 
the keyhole, too? He let go my hand and 
turned sort of green around where he shaves 
so close and I don’t guess he’s as crazy 
about me as he was at first.” 

“ Did he make any excuse?” Lucian de- 
manded. 

“ Said he had heard somebody prowling 
around and it was his duty to see who it 
was and I was an impudent young hussy.” 
Ethel grinned. “ When I go back I’m going 
to keep an eye on him, if I have one to 
spare. About the only person in that house 
that I’m not watching is the cook’s cat.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Punderford, for one, needn’t 
give you any trouble,” Rex remarked. 

_ “She won’t,” Ethel retorted with grim 
“She was about as glad to 
have me there as I would be to say ‘ Good 
morning’ to the matron round at the sta- 


_ tion-house, but that isn’t goin’ to get her 


-~ anywhere. 

“ She was watchin’ me yesterday as much 
as I was watchin’ her and, honest to Gawd, 
it, was funny to see uò sneakin’ up on each 


Es ‘other. It was almost as if there was some- 


thing she didn’t want me to find out. If 
that isn’t a private lunatic asylum—” 
Lucian glanced meaningly at Rex. 
“ Did you see much of Scaynes?” he in- 
quired. 
~ “Not till afternoon. Pd been out in the 
courtyard talkin’ to the chauffeur and at the 
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. same time giving those telephone wires the 


once-over, and when I came in I started up- 
stairs to have a look around Mr. Punder- 
ford’s room, for she and Miss Mildred and 
the Alan boy were having tea in the draw- 
ing-room and I knew the coast would be 
clear. I passed that closed door at the 
head of the stairs—you know?” She ad- 
dressed Lucian, who nodded affirmatively. 

“ Well, I thought Pd just see what was 
behind it and I got the seare of my life! I 
opened it real softly, and there facin’ me, 
sittin’ cross-legged on a cushion was a man 
in a purple silk kind of a bathrobe thing, 
with more purple silk wound around his 
head. His arms: were crossed, too, on his 


- chest and he was staring straight right into 


my face and yet he never seemed to see me 
at all! His lips were moving, but there 
wasn’t any sound coming from them and he 
just squatted there like a graven image. 

“Scared? PH say I was! I backed out 
and shut that door just as quick as I could 
and went away. I met the housemaid in - 
the hall and asked her what Exhibit A was 
doin’ im there, and she laughed and said that 
was Mr. Scaynes, a great friend of the fam- 
ily, and that he held séances for them and 
brought people back from the dead and got 
messages from them. ; 

“ I asked if she had ever heard any of 
them and she said she had listened once, 
and peeped in on one of their parties and 
saw somethin’ like a white light floating 
around his head in the dark. There was 
nothin’ to that, of course, she was just 
scared, but it was gettin’ dark in the hall 
where we were talkin’, too, and I let her go 
on her way.” 

Rex laughed. 

“ Did you see Scaynes again last night?” 

“ Yes, when he came out of his room to 
go down to dinner. He was dressed like a 
regulat guy then. He stopped still and 
looked at me and I—I stopped, too, I don’t 
know why. It seemed as if his eyes sort of 
held me. We 

“ They were kind of dreamy and puzzled, 
like he was just recognizin’ me, and he said: 
‘Where have we met before?’ It was on 


- the tip of my tongue to tell him that I didn’t 


know. I hadn’t ever lifted anything in a 





gent’s furnishing store, but instead I mum- 
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bled somethin’ about havin’ butted into his 
room a while back. 

“He put his hand to his forehead as if 
Td given him a pain and said: ‘No, no. 
Centuries ago! You were a handmaiden in 
the court of Nebuch—’ something. I’ve 
never been in court in my life! Not asa 
star performer, I mean, and as soon as I 
find out what a handmaiden is, if I don’t 
like it, I’m going to hunt up that mut in the 
studio building he’s gone to and let him 
know where he gets off!” 

Clifford coughed and even Rex stared 
very hard at the opposite panel, but Lu- 
cian’s face did not relax a line in its earnest- 
ness. 

“ Was that all?” he asked. 

“Yes. He went down-stairs shakin’ his 
head as if he was still worrying about our 
past acquaintance and I ducked into his 
room; I wanted to see what he took to get 
that way.” 

“ What did you find?” Lucian bent for- 
ward eagerly. 

“ Well, besides his regular clothes, like 
any gentleman would have, there were lots 
of those silk kimono things in different 
colors, like the purple one he’d had on when 
I first saw him, and heaps and heaps of 
queer books. The printing in them wasn’t 
in letters but in funny marks like a Chinese 
laundry-ticket, only different, and some of 
- them looked as if they had been done by 
hand. 

“ They weren’t all on paper, either, but 
on some thin, dry, rattley stuff like oil silk. 
I didn’t come across any lay-out, nor hypo, 
nor snow, though, so I guess he must be just 
plain dippy.” 

“ Did you look everywhere?” Rex’s tone 
showed a shade of disappointment. ‘“‘ Not 
for drugs of that sort, I mean, but for any- 
thing strange or unusual that you might 
find?” 

Ethel stared. = 

“I wasn’t exactly lookin’ for trouble,” 
she remarked. “I didn’t know when he 
might come sneakin’ up-stairs again so I 
just went through things in a general way. 
There wasn’t any bed in the room, just a 
pile of cushions in one corner and no other 
furniture except a chest of drawers. 

“ They were all unlocked except one and 
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I opened that with a hairpin. I might have 
saved myself the trouble, though; there was 
nothin’ in it but some old odds and ends, 
maybe left by some lady guest that had 
visited the Punderford’s before he came.” 

“ What were they; do you remember?” 
Lucian picked up a paper knife from the 
table and weighed it absently between his 
fingers as he spoke. 

“Oh, just an old jar of paste rouge and 
some knotted-up cord and a pair of soiled 
gray silk gloves and a nail file and a pair of 
scissors, both rusty. I shut the drawer and 
left the room for I’d seen everything that 
was there and, besides, there was a funny 
smell like joss sticks that made me feel sort 
of woozy. 

“ I went back in there this morning after 
he’d gone and, sure enough, I found a lot 
of half-burned joss sticks in a jar in the 
bath-room; I’d forgotten to look in there 
last night.” Ethel wrinkled her small nose. 
“ After dinner, though, when they were all 
in the drawing-room I went down and 
peeked in and listened to them talkin’—at 
least, I listened to him, for he was doing a 
regular monologue. 

“Mrs. Punderford was drinkin’ it all in, 
but Miss Mildred was yawning behind her 
hand and young Alan—who’d come over 
again right after dinner—was holdin’ his 

“head in his hands. You couldn’t stop 
Scaynes, though; he was goin’ strong and 
the craziest lingo you ever heard, all about 
cosmos and auras and things. They broke 
up pretty soon; the Alan boy went home 
and Scaynes to his room and Miss Mildred 
to hers and her mother to see how the old 
gentleman‘was gettin’ along. 

“ After I’d had my little talk with Mick- 
ens I went up-stairs, too, but I didn’t go to 
bed; I had a hunch that something was 
going to happen, and it did. It was ’way 
past midnight when I heard a sort of sub- © 
dued commotion down on the second floor 
near Horace Punderford’s room. I got 
down in time to hear Mrs. Punderford tele- 
phoning to you that her husband was con- 
scious at last. 

“T took care that she didn’t notice me 
hangin’ around, but she went straight to 
Horace’s room, sent the nurse away and 
locked the door. I listened, of course, but 











she spoke so low that I could only catch a 
few words here and there—she seemed to 
be urging him to something and once she 
cried out: ‘Pray God that your brain is 
clear enough to understand! Everything 
depends upon it now! Oh, why did you 
ever—’ 

“I didn’t get the rest of that, but in a 
few minutes I heard her say something 
about ‘absolute discretion’ and ‘not a 
trace.’ That was all that happened before 
you came, and after you had gone the 
house ‘was quiet for the night.” 

She paused in sheer exhaustion from her 
breathless recital and after a moment Lu- 
cian turned to George. 

“Tsn’t it time for you to keep your ap- 
pointment up at the Fitzroy-Lennox?” 
George rose. 

“ Pd almost forgotten all about it. PH 
have her down here in half an hour or so. 
Keep an eye on that yegg of Henry’s while 
I’m gone.” 

“Qh, who is it?” Ethel turned round- 
eyed to Rex. “Who is Mr. Roper going 
to bring down here? Maybe I shouldn’t 
ask—”’ 

Rex laid his hand lightly over hers in 
friendly fashion. 

“You're one of us now, my dear, and you 
have earned the right to see this through. 
The lady who is coming is the person Mick- 
ens told you about when he reminded you 
of that Second Reader story; the lady he 
found looking through the keyhole of the 
library door last Sunday night.” 

































CHAPTER XXIX. 
FACE TO FACE. 


O the ‘excited girt the minutes seemed 
to drag interminably while they 
-` waited for George Roper’s return with 
Mrs. Fraser. Lucian and Rex were talking 
~ together in lowered tones, Phil and Henry 
Corliss were comparing notes as to some 
event of the previous night’ concerning a 
=- shack by a river somewhere of which she 
knew nothing, and Clifford had wandered 
off to his own study. 
_ Ethel felt furtively in her pocket, pro- 
duced a stick of chewing gum and, with this 
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for a solace, she leaned back in her chair 
and tried to compose herself to patience. 
The last twenty-four hours had been filled 
with excitement.and she had had very little 
sleep the night before. In spite of her 
lively anticipation of the coming scene her 
lids began to droop, her thoughts grew 
nebulous and in a few minutes she was 
sound asleep. 

. When at length she opened her eyes it 
was with a start and for a moment she gazed 
wonderingly about her. Where in the 
world was she? How had she got into 
this room? It was utterly strange to her, 
yet more beautiful than anything she had 
ever seen before. 

The walls were draped with damask of a 
warm shade of old blue, and hung with 
French prints of a type which to her 
worldly young eyes did not need the ex- 
planatory verse beneath to convey their sub- 
jects.. A luxurious chaise longue covered 
with the same blue drapery and heaped with 
gorgeous cushions stood near, and there 
were more cushions everywhere, piled upon 
the floor and overflowing from every chair. 
A blue searf embroidered in gold covered 
the table upon which stood a low bowl of 
glorious deep-red roses, a few of which had 
fallen and lay like blotches of warm, crim- 
son blood upon the delicately bound books 
which were scattered here and there. 

The room itself was bathed in a ruby 
glow from the floor lamps with their crim- 
son shades which, blending with the ceru- 
lean draperies, produced the hue of some 
rare, exotic, purplish orchid, and the very 
air was impregnated with some tropical, 
cloying perfume, heady as new wine. 

Ethel came gradually to herself as the - 
details impressed themselves upon her 
senses. She had heard about such rooms as 
this, read about them in a certain kind of 
lurid literature which she occasionally af- 
fected, but to find herself actually in one— 

What was she doing here, anyway? Only 
a little while ago she had been in Rex 
Powell’s. office—Rex Powell— 

Ethel sprang from her chair with a bound 
and nearly swallowed her chewing gum, but 
managed to retrieve it by a convulsive gulp. 
She was about to voice her almost over- 
whelming astonishment when she heard a 
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low laugh behind her, and whirled about to 
find Rex himself regarding her with amused 
eyes. 

“ Why—what—how did we get here?” 
she stammered. 

“ You are right where you were when you 
went to sleep, my dear,” he reassured her 
smilingly. “ This is still my office, but I 
have made some changes that it may be 
more attractive to the lady who will be here 
any moment now. I will show you later 
how it is done. Do you like it?” 

Ethel looked about once more and slowly 
shook her head. 

“Tt—it’s very beautiful.” She strove 
for words to express her thought. “ But 
isn’t there sort of too much about every- 
thing? Too many cushions and roses and 
low lights and too much perfume? It sort 
of makes you want the sunshine and fresh 
air.” 

“ For you, perhaps.” Still impersonal, 
there was a gentler note in Rex’s voice. 
“ But the lady we are expecting will appre- 
ciate it, because I think it is somewhat in 
accord with what she is accustomed to. 
But get your note-book and pencil, Ethel. 
I may want you to take some notes.” ` 

Scarcely had she complied when a buzzer 
of warning sounded from the outer door, 
and they heard it open and George’s diplo- 
matically suave tones reached their ears. 

“This way, please, Mrs. Fraser.” 

The panel leading to Clifford’s study 
slipped aside and he appeared with Solo 
Dan in tow, just as the corresponding panel 
which opened from the outer office disap- 
peared in its casing and Mrs. Fraser stepped 
daintily over the low sill. 

For a moment her eyes swept in amazed 
pleasure about the voluptuously arranged 
room, then as if drawn by a magnet they 
met the sullen, lowering ones of Solo Dan, 
and with a little cry of dismay she turned to 
escape, but the tall, gaunt form of George 
Roper barred her way. 

“ What does this mean?” 
low and vibrant with passion. 


Her voice was 
“ Why have 


you brought me here, Mr. Roper? Who are 
these—gentlemen?” 

The pause before the last word was preg- 
nant with studied insult, but Lucian rose 
with a smile. 
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“ Come in, Mrs. Fraser, and sit down. 
We shall keep you only as long as you your- 
self determine. My colleagues and I would 
like a little information from you as to pre- 
cisely what part you played in the Punder- 
ford affair last Sunday night, and after you 
have told us what we desire to know we 
shall not detain you.” 

“ The Punderford—” Her big, blue eyes 
had turned a steely gray. “But this is in- 
famous! Who are you and by what right 
do you presume to question me?” 

“ You recognize our friend here, do you 
not?” Lucian gestured toward Solo Dan, 
who drew his wizen frame up and met her 
cold stare with a defiant one. 

“Certainly not! I—I never saw him 
before!” Her tones were shrill now with 
swiftly rising hysteria. “ If you attempt to 
keep me here I shall call for the police!” 

“ Do so, madam, and we shall hand you 
over to them as accessory before the fact to 
an attempted robbery!” 

“ Robbery!” she shrieked, and her di- 
lated gaze fell for the first time on Phil. 
“You—you, too! It was a trap, then, a 
trap!” 

She sank into the nearest chair and cov- 
ered her face with her hands, but in another 
moment they had fallen to the arms of the 
chair and she faced them tearlessly, her 
cheeks ghastly beneath the reuge. 

“ I shall not answer one question, speak 
one more word until you tell me who and 
what you are.” 

“We are private investigators in the em- 
ploy of Mrs. Horace Punderford.” The re- 
ply came tersely from Lucian’s lips. 

“ Private—” Mrs. Fraser stared at him 
as though hypnotized. “ And Luella Pun- 
derford suspects—” 

“ She does not, Mrs. Fraser. No one 
outside this room knows that you hired this 
man Cronin, known as Solo Dan, to rob 
Mr. Punderford’s safe of the pearl stork, 
and at a time when you knew that the 
house would be dark and the family en- 
gressed in a spiritualistic séance. No one 
need know it if you are sensible and will 
give us the information we require.” - 

“You mean—” Felinely she moistened 
her lips with the tip of her tongue. “ You 
mean that you will say nothing to Mrs. 














Punderford? That I shall not be socially 
Se Tuined?” 

Š “Why should you be?” Lucian’s tone 
had grown seftly persuasive. “ Your vi- 
carious attempt at burglary failed; your 
henchman fell unconscious before he had an 
opportunity to approach the safe. I do not 
think you will make such a desperate effort 
again, and it is not our intention to prose- 
cute if you will be perfectly frank with us. 

“ You appear to be too sensible a person, 
Mrs. Fraser, to go to such lengths for the 
mere possession of a bauble like the stork 
brooch; what induced you to make an at- 
tempt fraught with such risk to yourself 
and your good name?” 

“Do you know anything about that 
brooch? Its value, its history?” she asked 
nervously. 

“Do you?” he continued. 

“ I only know that there is a certain man 
in town, a collector, who will give forty 
thousand dollars for its possession and no 
questions asked.” She had cast dissimula- 
tion to the winds and her tones rang out 
metallically hard. “ I shall not tell you his 
name, for he had nothing to do with this 
affair. 

“Mr, Punderford, himself, showed the 
brooch to him some time ago and he offered 
to buy it at any price, but Mr, Punderford 

‘refused to sell. The collector made the 
statement as to what he would give for it in 
‘my presence and I need money to maintain 
my position. I hired that creature there to 
obtain it for me and he failed, or pretends 
to have failed.” 

Solo Dan stepped forward. 

“You don’t believe what I told you last 
night, lady; you don’t believe what hap- 
pened to me, but you just ask the doc here, 
and he'll tell you it’s Gawd’s truth! Them 
hands come out at me from the dark and I 
went dead to-the world.” 

Mrs. Fraser’s lip curled. 

-“ You surely cannot hope to insult my 

intelligence—” 

She had turned to Henry Corliss, but he 
nodded gravely. 

“Cronin’s story is literally true, madam. 


















so—on poisons, and I had him under my ob- 
‘servation and care for more than twenty- 


3 Jama toxicologist, an expert—if I may say’ 
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four hours. He had unquestionably been 
drugged to the state of suspended anima- 
tion, and had I not taken him under my 
charge his body would have been sent to 
the morgue and eventually he would have 
been buried alive.” 

Mrs, Fraser shuddered, 

“I can scarcely believe—” she mur- 
mured. 

“ How did you meet this man Cronin?” 
Lucian took up the interrogation. 

“That is my own affair!” Mrs, Fraser 
bit her pale lips. 





CHAPTER XXX, 
WHO WAS IN THE LIBRARY? 


“YLL tell you!” Solo Dan cried vicious- 
| ly. “ She’s breakin’ into society now, 
but she ain’t no swell dame like you 
think she is. Her father gave her good 
schoolin’ and all that, but he was just a 
Bowery saloon keeper and all the older guys 
that hung around his. place knew her when 
she was a kid. 

“ When she wanted this trick id she 
went to one of them, and he put me next. 
I fell for it! Fell like a damned sucker, 
and now she’s welched!” 

“That will do, Cronin. Cliff, take him 
out,” Lucian ordered peremptorily, then, 
turning to Mrs. Fraser, he added: “ Now, 
will you tell us all that you really know 
about the affair last Sunday night?” 

“But I have told you already,” Mrs. 
Fraser protested. “I do mot know why 
Miss Hornbottle screamed and fainted nor 
what caused Mr. Punderford’s sudden seiz- 
ure, It seems incredible that any- oné 
should have been in the library when the— 
the man I had hired entered. I had de- 
cided upon that night because I knew Mr. 
Punderford’s extraordinary precautions 
against burglars, and I would be there to 
unfasten the window and make it easy for 
Cronin to enter. 

“ Just before the séance Mrs. Punderford 
ordered Mickens to close up the house and 
go to.bed, and after he had gone his rounds 
I slipped into the library and slid back the 
catch on the window. -Then I joined the 
others and the séance commenced. You can 
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imagine how I felt when I heard that awful 
thud in the library there in the dark. 

“T literally did not have the courage to 
even glance in at the doorway, but when 
Mr. Leacraft or some one cried out that the 
safe had been rifled and no mention was 
made of any man dead or alive being found 
in there, I naturally concluded that my— 
my plan had been carried out. 

“ Still, I could not understand why Mr. 
Punderford should suddenly have gone 
stark mad, even over the loss of a ten- 
thousand-dollar brooch. He is a rich man, 
of course, and jewels are his hobby. He 
had thought too much of the brooch to sell 
it to my collector friend at any price, and 
yet men do not lose their minds over such a 
thing. 

“I was nervous and unstrung and I felt, 
I don’t know why, that something had gone 
wrong. I did not know that Mrs, Punder- 
ford had locked the library door and toward 
morning I could endure the suspense no 
longer. 

“I put on soft slippers and a dark robe 
and crept down the stairs and through the 
dining-room to the library. When I tried 
the door and it wouldn’t open I was in de- 
‘spair; I felt that I simply kad to know 
whether Cronin had succeeded or not, and 
when I could not get in the room I stooped 
down and tried to look through the keyhole, 
but I could see nothing in the semi-dark- 
ness. The dawn had not yet come. 

“ When I crouched there trying to pierce 
the gloom I thought that I heard a noise 
behind me, as if some one were approaching 
„stealthily. It was too much, after all I had 
_ gone through that evening, and I turned and 
. fled back to my room. 

“ Mrs. Punderford had insisted upon all 
of us staying there for the night, you know, 
but I felt that I could not get away quick 
enough, so I invented that trip, and the 
train that I had to make; I hadn’t really 
the slightest intention of leaving town, for 
naturally I expected to meet the man Cro- 
nin and conclude my bargain with him, yet 
all the time there was that anxiety in my 
mind that things had not gone well. I 
could not forget that sound as of some ong 
falling there in the library. 

“ I tried to convince myself that Cronin 
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had merely stumbled over something in 
making good his escape, but the premoni- 
tion still clung to me.” 

She paused and Lucian asked: 

“ Where were you to meet Cronin, and 
when?” 

“ On Monday afternoon at the same spot 
in Central Park to which this man of yours 
drove me yesterday.” She cast a withering 
glance at Phil’s complacent face. “ I walked 
there and waited hours, it seemed to me, 
and when he did not come I returned to my 
home in a state bordering on nervous col- 
lapse. 3 

“I did not know whether anything had 
really happened to him or whether he had 
broken faith with me and meant to take 
apart the stork brooch and sell the pearls 
for his own profit. I had made him solemn- 
ly promise that he would take nothing from 
the safe except the brooch, but the terrible 
thought came to me that he might have 
stolen other and far more valuable things, 
and I would have been instrumental in 
doing greater harm to the Punderfords than 
I had ever intended! 

“ T—I’'m not really a bad woman, a crimi- 
nal! I was just simply desperate for 
money! 

“ When I realized to the full what I 
might have been guilty of in letting a thief 
into the home of people who had enter- 
tained me, whose bread I had eaten, I was 
almost mad! I could think of nothing but 
to reach Cronin in some way and wring the 
truth from him, but I didn’t dare to go then 
to the place where I had met him first, that 
dreadful shack down the river. Instead, I 
waited until the next day—yesterday—and 
decided to go to the same place in the park, 
hoping that Cronin might come. 

“ I was so weak that I concluded to take 
a taxi in spite of the risk, and told the 
doorman at my apartment house to get me 
one. Was he in league with you, too?” : 

She turned fiercely on Phil, who shook 
his head-smilingly. 

“ No, Mrs. Fraser. I managed the whole 
thing by myself; just bought a taxi and 
waited around for you to come out. I 
knew when I juggled with the meter and re- 
duced the fare that you would be looking 
for me again.” 
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Mrs. Fraser glared at him in unrestrained 
animosity and contempt, but his pride in his 
achievement was impregnable, and with a 
shrug of disdain she turned again to Lucian. 

“You have finished with me, have you 
not? I have told you all I know—” 

“ Not quite.” His tone was persuasive 
still, but there was a ring of authority in it. 
“When Cronin failed for the second time to 
meet you at the rendezvous, what did you 
do?” 

“ J-was desperate. I dared not appeal to 
the man who had arranged for the affair 
with Cronin for me, because he had warned 
me that he wanted nothing to do with the 
matter and would not be drawn into it. 
Cronin and I had agreed that if anything 
should go wrong with the plans we had 
made to meet in the park, I was to go to 
that shack on the waterfront at midnight 
last night. 

“You know how easily I was duped into 
engaging the same taxi, and what happened 

` when I got there and Cronin finally ap- 
* peared. Naturally I could mot without 
proof believe such an extraordinary story 
as he told me to account for his inability to 
produce the brooch, and I thought that my 

i worst fears were realized. 

“I went home and passed a sleepless 

night, and when Mr. Roper called me up 

„this morning and asked me to come down 
here with him later and help to identify 
some of the things which had been stolen 
from the safe, I was completely deceived. I 
thought he was an old friend of Mr. Pun- 
derford, you see.” 

She rose wearily to her feet and turned 
her ghastly rouge-patched face from George 
to Lucian once more. 

“ You know uing now. What are 
you going te do with me? Tell your client 
‘the truth and have every decent door closed 
to me, or hand me over to the police?” 
“You have absolutely no knowledge of 

the cause of Mr. Punderford’s condition?” 
Lucian had risen when she did and now 
he advanced until he could look straight 
~Gnto her eyes. “ You had no other accom- 
plice than Cronin?” ~ 
“None! I swear it!” 
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steely look vanished from her eyes and they 
opened wide in unmistakably candid sur- 
prise. Then a look of almost superstitious 
fear clouded them. “‘ Who could have been 
in that library with Cronin?” 

Her voice had sunk to a whisper, and 
Ethel, listening with all her ears, shuddered 
in sympathy. 

“That is what we mean to find out.” 
Lucian’s tone was very grave. “ As I as- 
sured you before, Mrs. Fraser, we have no 
intention of betraying you to the Punder- 
fords or placing you in the hands of the 
authorities as long as your plan was never 
consummated, and you are willing to be 
frank with us. 

“One more question and we shall not de- 
tain you any longer. Do you know the 
origin and true value of the stork brooch?” 

“No. I have no idea as to the origin of 
the brooch or its history, but I do know a 
little about pearls, and if that brooch were 
breken up I do not believe that the pearls 
themselves and the coral which forms the 
beak of the stork, together with the silver in 
which it is mounted, would bring over fif- 
teen or sixteen thousand dollars,” she re- 
plied, in evident sincerity. 

“ I saw it once by accident a year or so 
ago, when Mr. Punderford was showing us 
some irregular pink and black pearls which 
he had picked up in his travels. I ex- 
claimed over it, it was so odd and lovely, 
but Mr. Punderford’s manner was SOQ peou- 
liar that I did not express my desire to see 
it more closely. 

“ Tf my collector friend was willing to pay 
forty thousand dollars for a thing, the in- 
trinsic value of which is less than half that 
sum, I must conclude that some greater 
interest attaches to it, but I haven’t the 
slightest conception of what it may be. I 
may really go, and you will say nothing?” 

Lucian bowed. 

“You have my word, Mrs. Fraser.” 

“Oh, how can I thank you!” she cried. 
“ When I came in here to this lovely room 
and then saw Cronin and my chauffeur of 
yesterday both facing me, I thought that I 
was lost! -I shall always be grateful to you 
and I—i have learned my | lesson!” 


TOBE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
~ that you will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month. : 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A FLICKER OF ANGRY HANDS. 


UMAN relationship was lost; huge 
= elemental forces held sway like an 

invisible and silent tornado; the 
battery of three minds depolarizing the 
luckless one had merely set the circuit for 
their purpose. An esoteric door to power 
had been opened by some sesame of the 
ages. Kajadeva’s old eyes seemed unre- 
mittingly to drink the very soul from the 
half-caste who was moveless before them. 
Fentress had requested the old king to pre- 
pare Branglan, who had once known the 
subjective side of this experience, with as 
much as possible of the method, while she 
delayed coming with Jaborshi. 

The same potency, turned differently 
_ through a worker, could quicken his mind, 
stimulate the perceptions, and act in a 
_ full blessing; it was ‘in this way used with 

the seekers who went into far- -away cities 
and countrysides to find young genius. But, 
as Flyer? Branglan had discovered one rainy 
evening in America, this voltage could be 
reversed, made to draw instead of supply. 
Just at present he must needs glance down 
at a diagram upon vellum, one of the rec- 
ords from the archives in Kajadeva’s keep- 
ing, handed to the American for this emer- 
gency. 

It dented certain nerve paths in the 
human organism, best reached at a point 
along the spine by the act of touch and 
through the eye in the act of seeing. 
Branglan was referring to instructions, 
which were quite simple, once the puzzling 
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principle was grasped. Then he looked up 


again, straight into the Indo-British eyes 
that were glassed with terror, and growing 
vapid as the hypnotic effect increased. 
Fentress glanced aside to see Branglan’s 
lips move with the words given him by 
Kajadeva to add the corresponding sound- 
vibration to the process. As if Kajadeva 
sensed the lack of concentration in Bran- 
glan, his own voice began to sound between 
the six human stars and their one withered 
moon—a chanting that must have seized 
the innermost self of the victim. Minutes 
lengthened. Jaborshi slipped back in his 
chair, his jaw sagging, his wretched eyes 
wide open. 

“ We can stop now,” said Fentress. 

Her softly uttered words came like a 
thunder-clap. Branglan started sharply 
and was heard to take a great breath. Ka- 
jadeva spoke to him, as if nothing had 
happened, and Fentress interpreted. “ Your 
head aches. You are sorry for him.” 

The American nodded, with the reply, 
“But to-night will be simpler because of 
this.” - 


The battery was broken up. Jaborshi, 
like an enchanted marionette, began to - 
babble, and Fentress arose and moved away 
from the senseless hash of Madras talk. 
Kajadeva clapped his hands twice, and two 
blacks appeared. He gestured them to re- 
move the gibbering entity from the chair. 

They led Jaborshi out by the gate to 
the archway and the road. They faced 
him toward the city, and gave him au 
initial urge to proceed—all decently done. 
He shambled down the black road aa out 
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of sight, but, mingling with the subdued 
murmurings of the gardens, his high-pitched 
noise came back. The old king relaxed 
upon his narrow bed. Fentress covered 
her face with her hands. Again she knelt 
beside him, and his phrases were patient 
reassurances. “She was not weeping. 

“Try to speak in the English, father, 
please, so he can understand.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, as if correcting him- 
self. 

Not the first sovereign to feel slave-sown 
poison in his veins, he turned on his pillow 
of woven grass. Fentress’s heart beat 
forebodingly. 

“I should not have asked you to act 
with us,” she said regretfully. 

“Do not accuse yourself, my Fentress,” 

said the white-bearded one in careful En- 
glish. “ He has told me the circumstances 
of to-day, and of your mother. These 
trials are but the beginning. I cannot help 
you more. I have lived long enough, ac- 
cording to the Great Will, but I fear much 
to leave you. My great surprise, you see, 
to find my food drifted with fever by those 
younger hands that had learned from myself 
the gestures of bounty and blessing. Re- 
ports brought to my bed. My people on 
the hillside and in the jungle and in the 
city, rotting by the same sickness. Servants 
died or disappeared. Our friend has told 
me how he is commanded to take my death. 
The doctor came also to taunt. My young 
priests have stumbled into the twilight 
swamps of desire. We meet the Will of 
God.” 
. While the old man had been speaking, 
Branglan stood at the head of the couch, 
and his eyes held a dull, unusual light. 
Then he stared out beyond the low garden 
walls, seeing between trees a bit of the 
yellow city lying far below. The sea and 
the reefs and a wink from the gods had 
hidden it away from men. That the re- 
countings of Noah and his sons had omitted 
the ancestry of Kajadeva was not an acci- 
dent. The mightiest treasures are those 
forever sealed. It is perhaps a Fatherly 
kindness that man should persist in the 
delusion that the earth is fully known. 

Branglan had come too late to see the 
~ secret bloom. He must imagine his way 


back to all that through the present infested 
fruitage. In a look such as a man gives 
only in poignant emotion, he conveyed to 
Fentress Eastney that.she was for him the 
one cup of beauty from all these imme- 
morial vintages. And Fentress, beside the 
narrow couch, glanced away toward the 
same fragment of city showing through the 
trees, wondering if Kajadeva could read 
her heart just now. 

Until the sun had set they remained with 
the king. Branglan mentioned that this 
estate was said to be his own particular 
property by purchase from Dr. Verenz, and 
that their stay of an hour would not cause 
any serious annoyance to the dector. The 
ex-flyer appeared rather distressed by these 
fictitious. rights. For a time he left 
the porch and moved along the inner 
garden wall, smoking, bareheaded, obviously 
restive. 

Fentress was finding a renewal of poise 
in body and soul. While Branglan was 
away, pacing there, the old man’s hands 
reached very slightly toward her. They 
hesitated, but she had seen, and impulsively 
closed her fingers upon their brown strength. 
Kajadeva uttered curious little sounds, half- 
muttered phrases of tenderness—and poison. 
His hairy lips smiled. Fentress reassured 
him that her mother was in good health. 
She patted his hands, and suppressed a 
sigh that was like a tormenting thing in 
her breast. Branglan was coming toward 
the porch. 

“ Shall we go back?” she asked of him. 

“You have a guest for dinner,” said 
the American. - 

They left the old man as reluctantly and 
yet as briefly as possibly. Seated again in 
the double carry-chair she knew an ebb 
of energy that was dizzying. 

“Do you think I can go on?” she 
whispered. Set 

“Yes, you can do the next thing; don’t 
try to look ahead. One of the enemy at 
least is finished.” 

“But you are disheartened,” she urged. 

“T admit that. It would be bad enough 
for any woman, but it’s you; that’s how 
I’m caught. Kajadeva is right. But you 
can’t stop. It isn’t all over yet.” - 

_Now she regarded him at close range, 
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as if she had not been fully conscious of 
his presence until the present moment. His 
emotions had burned through the invisible 
shell of her dream—a personal warmth that 
brought im a rush the return of thoughts 
that had been intimately her own in recent 
weeks. ‘There was no joy im the fact, but 
rather a greater burden of responsibility. 
She saw the quiet keenness of his pain—a 
manly and well-contained despair that 
dwarfed any attempt at optimism. Fen- 
tress was somehow, by the knowledge of 
this, stimulated to say, rapidly—as if the 
black runners might hear and betray: 

“ Tf necessary, will you please take Jabor- 
shi back to America? He will know how 
to find his friend, a woman, I think, who is 
holding everything over mother’s head. 
Jaborshi will tell the woman to do whatever 
you have taught him to say. He will obey 
you. You may be able to manage it, since 
you are of the enemy. That will be the 
end of his threat.” 


Branglan nodded. ‘Surely. But don’t 
talk as if you were fmished. We are not 
done fighting.” 


His words made her think of the knife 
resting in the front of her dress. “ Your 
being with me has compromised you with 
the doctor—” 

“No, PI tell him I was compelling you 
to act upon Jaborshi. He will be sa 
- the trouble of removing his old fool.” 

Her eyes were bright with the hazards 
of the immediate future. “And I shall 
show you the way to deal with the young 
panthers. You may need that. We'll work 
early this evening, as soon as I can send 
the doctor away, and before the dances 
are supposed to begin. After dinner you 
walk away with the doctor, but return. 
When the kittens are a year old, my little 

“ method is useless. Some of them are now 
of nearly a year’s growth. The priests and 
the workers, too, would prefer to be eaten 
rather than kill one. You can’t change 
them. If I thought you could get away, 
get off the island, I should have no suc- 
cessor, but let the panthers grow. But you 
cannot.” 

She spoke with a rising tang of purpose. 
Her thoughts were bitterly clear, a, 
wW es to a narrow 





to rise; what a pity! 





these minutes along the lifting road, but 
the languor of resignation, only just past, 
hovered closely. 

“ Tve been thinking about that,” he an- 
swered quickly, as if he dared not linger 
upon the fact of her wishing him safe. 
“The Carolin hasn’t been seriously dam- 
aged, though there were some bad fights 
on board. The captain made a final stand 
in the engine-room. There are sails, any- 
way, if I can round up enough men. Maybe 
six or eight are not too drunk or too pleas- 
antly entertained. I know a path with 
steep way down to the shore—you know it, 
too—and PFH take you out in a boat as 
soon as it’s dark.” 

Branglan did not try to convince even 
himself that this would be simple. Fen- 
tress did not smile. “ No,” she said, “ every 
one will be out and ready to stop us. I am 
not free to go about.” 

“I will get some sailor’s clothes for you 
to put on,.and we can start before the 
festival really begins.” 

“ Dr. Verenz will watch or some one will 
spy for him.” 

Branglan admitted, “Yes, we haven’t 
been alone this afternoon.” 

“I-ean scarcely believe that all my 
friends are gone,” she mused almost ab- 
stractly. Her pale hair held the last smooth 
color of day’s end. The eight servants 
were mounting the stairs in barren rock— 
a climb that seemed to have little to do 
with earth or even with the darkening sea, 
spread far around and away. She was the 
young queen of a legend. ‘This was a joy- 
ous place.” 

Again they had reached the highest twist 
of stairs, rising in gray light before the 
tumbled outer mass of the palace, yellow- 
roofed against the open sky—a castle 
whose ramparts were of the volcanic slant, 
its foundations broadening to the core of 
the planet, a shadowy ring of jungle for 


its gardens, where were apes and black — 
panthers and rainbows of orchids, the wide ~ 
ocean for its domain encircling now like a 


desert of indigo chalk. Fentress was silent, 


all color gone from her, a living twilight. 


Dr. Verenz was waiting in the dais-room. 
He spoke first. 
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“ The old king was too ill 
But he was able 
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to do a little talking; yes, even in English.” 
Verenz paused with a grin. 

Branglan replied with the same perfect 
absence of excitement: “ Yes, your man 
was crashing around in the garden. He 
ran back to the other seven carriers every 
two minutes.” 

The espienage bureaus of Europe and 
America were not more bald than this. 
Reference to Jaborshi, therefore, was mu- 
tually considered unnecessary. Fentress 
startled both her guests with a laugh. She 
flung aside her outer robe and turned to 
them. The laughter was low and full of 
pain, echoed now by the doctor. 

“ Shall we go into the other room?” 

As she spoke, she clapped her hands and 
a pair of torch-bearing servants scuttled 
forward from the dark wedge in the back- 
ground. They led the way across a corridor 
that was still radiating the warmth of the 
day into a high-walled banquet-chamber. 

Here long tables had been planed from 
the black and yellow rock. The floor was 
monstrously tesselated. Chairs and wood- 
work were massive, unpainted, but seasoned 
and stained by ages of use—a dark dull 
green. A little firmament of torches was 
ignited at the ends of a certain table in 
the center of the room. In the golden 
dimness about the walls stood the tapestried 
figures of the great past. 

Fentress went to the head of the table. 
Three covers had been laid. Men-servants 
stood back at the edge of the light. The 
colors of her gown became soft and suf- 
fused as smoke, like something formed of 
the shadowy murk of the hall. Her pearls 
rubbed and clicked together strangely, and 
tiny salamanders of torch-color darted 
through them, along her arms and her 
throat. The great loneliness of the place 
was shattered by her laugh—now a ringing, 
perilous nofe. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE QUEEN OF THE PANTHERS. 
sas B seated, Nels, and doctor.” 


Verenz said, “ I’ve had my dinner, © 


thanks, but I'll sit with you and 
chat. How do you feel now?” 
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“ Rested, ready for anything,” she de- 
clared with animation. 

“ Have you been making a champion of 
our friend Nels here? . Has he got designs 
on me? Why is he so glum while you're 
so gay?” 

Other servants had brought wine. Fen- 
tress drank hers swiftly. She knew Bran- 
glan was trying to get her attention with 
a warning look. She had a side glance at 
the rather feverish color in his face. - It 
was patent to all three that he was con- 
sidering the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of killing the doctor. The latter 
refused to taste his wine. 

Verenz’s face had remained as white and 
moist as on the occasion Branglan had 
first met him in the Western Hotel. The 
black hair and large head seemed to shadow 
and dwindle his entire personality. His 
bond with the false priesthood was compre- 
hensible, for he was a tyrant in realms of 
the senses, and these rebels were but newly 
won by temptation. Verenz had much to 
teach them. They would avenge his mur- 
der promptly and with imagination. 

“This is my night,” cried Fentress, the 
same strange tension in her voice. “I am 
the last of the old order. To-night is the 
consummation. It was a dream anyway. 
Yes, it is better this way, the new way— 
yours, doctor.” 

Hurriedly, and trembling a little, she 
tasted the food that was served to her. 
Branglan seemed in too complex a state 
to eat. The doctor glanced from one to 
the other and was amused. “ I understand 
that you dance barefoot,” he said. And 
still Branglan refused himself the satis- 
faction, and the mistake, of a violent act. 
Fentress leaned back in the tall thronelike 
chair. She appeared to have difficulty in 
breathing. The glittering light held in her 
eyes. Even during the preceding difficulties 
with Jaborshi she had not lost herself as 
now, she was not then this confused hectic 
person. The sensation of a trap was © 
stifling. Branglan- arose quite casually and 
mastered himself to the extent of leaving 
them alone at the table. He did not look 
back at her, but strolled out. 

“ You didn’t want your old fool in the 
ceremonies?” 
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“No. I saw him mooning along the 
‘road. My compliments to you; but why 
didn’t you do that to him in America?” 

“He met me there only in a public 
place, and then ran away,” she answered. 
“I did not think you and Nels would 
return here, and I felt I could manage him 
without troubling mother, once I got him 
here. It was true, as you see. I’m not a 
crying little girl.” 

“ What are you—your present opinion of 
yourself?” 

“A dancer, only that.” 

“T thought you would say a virgin. 
Their education is intensely interesting to 
me.” 

Her laugh was only a brave sob. She 
flung herself forward, across the corner of 
the table, and the sudden movement of her 
right arm ended with a shock. Dr. Verenz, 
without rising, had caught her wrist. He 
‘forced from her fingers the small blue knife, 
and, against the table, snapped the blade 
in two. Fentress shuddered pack into her 
chair. 

“Don’t try that,” said Verenz steadily. 
“ PI tell you why—” 

Branglan was at the table again, his 
eyes insane with restraint. The doctor 
gazed up at him and continued: “The 
priests aren’t afraid of anybody but me. 
If I’m gone, they will be much less delicate 
where you are concerned. ` Pd as soon you 
would finish me as anybody, but for your 
own sweet sake, you’d best wait a week or 

- a month. What do you say, Nels?” 

The little black-haired man arose, a 
species of malefic dignity about him. Across 
the table, the two men were close to under- 
standing each other, though Branglan still 
had the lead of a few facts relative to him- 
self. A chill came into the yellow gloom 
around them. Fentress had bowed her head 
upon her arms on the table. The doctor 
reached one hand behind him and at once 
a servant poured for him a bowl of wine. 
This he drank down. The stolid black 
man refilled the bowl. 

“The first was to clear the dust,” he 
announced with characteristic smile to- 
ward Fentress, who did not look up, “ but 
this one is a health to our Queen Maiden.” 

_ His impatience took on this form of 
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expression. Doubtless he had held himself 
in severe check for many days, arranging 
toward this end. At last he felt it safe, 
as well as pleasurable, to relax and drink 
deeply. The wine was remarkable. “ One 
or two details—PH leave you for a little. 
I don’t trust Nels, but I do trust you. I’m 
going to start the dancers on the east porch. 
I told you that the quarantine was off.” 

Neither Branglan nor Fentress replied, 
and he left the banquet-chamber with a 
very deliberate step. His shadow bobbed 
small and grotesque across the great black 
and yellow squares of the floor. Two of 
the servants followed him out, but six re- 
mained fixed in the uncertain fringe of the 
torch-lights. Branglan, however, did not 
heéd them. 

He passed to the end of the table where 
Fentress still hid her face, and bent over 
her outstretched arm. He spoke her name. 
A torch sputtered, then was silent again. 
The figures in the shadow were moveless 
as those in the tapestry behind them. 
Branglan placed his hand on hers. The 
pale sheen of her hair was near his lips as 
he said: “ We must try now. Go with me, 
any place, at once, where there will be no 
listeners—” : 

Already a pair of the blacks, their fea- 
tures betraying a primitive attempt at 
nonchalance, had come to the table to 
clear an imaginary dish or crumb. Fentress 
stirred as one coming up from sleep. She 
drew a long breath and seemed to hold it. 
She was thinking of the one room in the 
palace in which spying would be most un- 
likely, but she had no interest in what 
Branglan’s plan might be. The snapping 
of the little blade had robbed her of all 
courage. It is hideous to listen to the 
smooth, ordinary words of a man one has 
just striven to kill. Dr. Verenz, in leaving 
the room, remained the more vividly in her 
mind. She stared into Branglan’s eyes, 
and he seemed startled at something in her 
eyes. 

“ Come, then,” she said, rising. 


“where we can be alone a moment, 4G CES 
repeated. 

Behind them as they left the big golden: 
dark hall sounded the brushing of invisible 
things. bets: crossed the corridor, mee 
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the lighted dais-room, where numerous 
servants made obeisance, but a restraint, an 
expectancy was about it all. Fentress led 
him through her own apartment and on 
through the less illumined passage to the 
stout, narrow door of the animal quarters. 
Certain shadows seemed to persist behind 
them, not their own. Branglan peered 
down the dark laterals, or paused just be- 
yond some dim-sucked torch at an inter- 
section, but arrived at the deor with his 
uneasiness unfounded. Fentress waited in 
the deep-set arch of the door, holding a 
torch that appeared to make her whiter and 
more fragile against the rock and the 
ancient timbers. z 

“ The panthers are in there,” he observed. 

“Yes, we will not be overheard, I think.” 

“ But I don’t want you to take the time 
to show me about the animals.” 

She turned to the door, and he helped 
her swing it. Within the area of befouled 
air, the torch gasped and flared as if the 
flame were trying to tear free and escape 
the dense gloom. Branglan shut the door 
behind them. 

“ It’s this,” he said hastily and low, amid 
the noises from the cats, “ I want you to go 
down to the beach anywhere possible along 
the shore, right now, before Verenz begins 
to feel his wine. I’m going to Kajadeva’s 
and get a few men we can trust. We'll 
manage to run you out to the Carolin. 
There’s absolutely no one on board. We 
can make sail in the dark and get away 
from here. We’ve got to do it.” 

She seemed irresolute, almost indifferent. 
The panthers were annoying her. Perhaps 
she had not heard all his intense whispering. 
Strangely impatient, she wheeled to the 
nearest row of cages and cried out. Bran- 
glan did not know her voice. It gave a 
vibrant, indrawn call of anger, not entirely 
human, shrill, yet humming and pervasive. 
The beasts were instantly quiet as if frozen. 

“ Don’t mind them now,” he urged. 


“ It’s only the start of my work. They’re 


afraid of the sound. There was a great 
bird long ago, a murderous creature with 
scales instead of feathers—the one thing 
feared by a panther.” 

_ Branglan had taken both her hands in 
his, and he drew her forcibly to him. “ I’ve 
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heard of it. But Verenz and the fellows 
in the green robes are not scared by it. 
Look at me! You must listen! Surely 
you know some way of reaching the shere, 
even if you need to slip into some sailor’s 
clothes or anything like that. In an hour 
the chance may be gone. Fentress! Don’t 
give up. We’ll let the wind take us any- 
where—away from this.” 

The torch, held to one side in her right 
hand, which was enclosed in his left, re- 
flected now silently in many pairs of flat, 
yellow gems from the two rows of cages. 
The stillness trembled. Fentress was mad- 
deningly slow to respond to his importunity. 
Then the interruption. The treacherous 
atmosphere seemed to embody itself sud- 
denly. 

The narrow door had opened: Half a 
dozen tall, green-robed figures rushed into 
the cage-room to surprise the secret of her 
mastery. Their fanatical eyes held to Fen- 
tress. The whinings began again in the 
cages on either side. The priests were not 
content to find no mysterious ceremony in 
progress. Their passion drew like lightning 
to the American. They came to. take him. 

Branglan swept Fentress behind him and 
retreated down between the cages to keep 
the six from closing around him. The 
nearest priest, a stalwart, dark-faced, angu- 
lar man of forty, shouted loudly and rushed 
to strike Branglan. The cry brought three 
black servants squeezing in at the doorway. 
The panthers wailed and coughed in nerv- 
ous discord. The glow from Fentress’s 
torch came over the American’s shoulder, 
full in the faces of the investigating party. 
The first blow had fallen short. The other 
men exclaimed loudly and came to finish 
the errand that was so disappointing. 
Branglan was back as far as he could go, 
with Fentress crouching behind him against 
the rear wall of the den. The angular 
leader went down in uncalculated collapse, 
with no further outcry. The rage of man 
and beast broke now, a terrifying deluge 
of sound. 

Branglan groped back with one hand to 
make sure of Fentress. The torch was 
erratic. The blacks had shoved their way 
to the front of battle; their lords pitched 


forward with infuriated and futile thrusts 
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at the American, whom they regarded as 
one source of their failure and a negligible 
human at best, while the servants cón- 
fusedly jostled each other in boxing sav- 
agely with him. 

The group was solidifying. Dull blows 
made an odd rhythm above the drowning 
din from every throat but two. The white 
man, with scant satisfaction in smashing 
his fist into one dark neck, stopping the 
moist black arms that drove at him, a 
flicker of angry hands, or fending the 
shadowy thing that momentarily flitted for 
his head, was being deviled full length. 
Two of the priests were crawling at him on 
the floor. He dared not kick out or stoop. 
He could not hold. 

One of the blacks was hugging like a 
wooden trap. Branglan was stifled. He 
wrenched desperately to send a tearing hand 
up across the hot, smooth face just higher 
than his own. An agonized cry bellowed 
in his ear, as the hugger let go. Dizzily 
he swayed with the shock of another black 
man’s enclosing grip. His own frantic 
blows had no further effect. The noise was 
now a mad fusion of the animal and the 
human kingdoms. 

Fentress felt the concussions through 
Branglan’s body. The deafening tumult 
gave her the illusion that these marauders 
struck without noise.- The torch was 
knocked from her hand. She attempted to 
regain it, but caught a raking blow intended 
for the American. She crouched back. The 
torch-flame died upon the floor under a 
trample of feet. In the darkness she came 
fully to herself. 

She knew by the unleashed vigor of 
Branglan’s movements how ready he was 
to die effectively for her, and how that 
might be required in a moment. His breath 
was a hurried, panting rasp. The life in his 
body, spending itself tellingly, was the 
screen between herself and the hours of 
horror that had paralyzed her thoughts in 
prospect. She did not picture back over 
the special moments of their acquaintance, 

but the immediate present was enough, 
vividly clear to her, and accusing, too. 

He was the one man in the world. 

This fact had meant too much to her to 


shave been faced directly while he had 
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seemed so impossible of attainment. His 
face, the clear, gray-blue eyes, the honor 
and the definiteness always there, were 
formed into her own soul, a part of her so 
completely integrated as to be rescinded 
in her own personal defeat. In resigning 
her life to the destructive forces, she had 
instinctively yielded up the love of this 
man. Now, deep within her, a primitive, 
unquenchable energy was touched. The 
bitter dream had dissolved instantly. 

She moved along the rear wall to the 
right, out of the shelter of his body. He 
called warningly to her. She went on, 
forcing her way between the rock and the 
straining legs of combatants who were en- 
tirely concerned with finishing the Ameri- 
can. 
Reaching carefully out to the sill that ran 
before all the cages on this side her fingers 


found the long, thin`rod which locked the — 


front bars of all the cells on that ledge. 
The pin and hasp yielded. Some one had 
come close up behind her in the dark- 
ness. 

She backed along the wall. The clank 
of iron bars was added to a changing 
clamor. Then the scratching, padding 
sound of leaps from that row of cages. A 
man’s scream trailed like an invisible rocket 
toward the heavy door at the further end 
of the chamber. - 

There were frightened cursings and snarls 
and a groan in the gloom. Fentress found 
Branglan leaning against the wall, but half 
aware of the reason that had taken the 
concentration of battle away from himself. 

“ There is an animal door, low to your 
left,” she told him huskily. ; 

Some of the young beasts were snooping 
about in the middle of the dark space, 
growling preparatory to a fight of their 
own, while others had clearly gone snap- 
ping after the men who had come to learn 
a secret. Branglan permitted himself to 
be partly led, partly pushed down through 
a small wooden door that swung like a 
curtain. He held to her dress dumbly, as 
she followed him into a region of nether 
blackness. Richer odors smothered them, 
yet there seemed promise overhead of the 
open night. > 

“ Can you walk?” she asked strangely 


in 
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“TIl sit down here for a second,” said 
Branglan. 


Fentress hesitated. “ You are so—” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
STARLIGHT SILHOUETTES AT THE BRINK. 


BOVE them was a murky sky, seen as 
from the depth of a well. The quiet 
was oppressive. Fentress was bend- 

ing toward Branglan, who arose quickly, 
muttering in impatience. 

“Ts there any way out of this without 
‘going back?” he asked. 

His voice was jerky, as if some one was 
continuing to pound him. 

“A ladder—usually—” Fentress was 
groping away from him. “ Yes—” 

“I can’t see you.” Then her arm came 
out of the blackness. 

“ Are you badly hurt?” she insisted, close 
before him. 

“ No; we’re going on to the shore. Those 
year-old panthers will make trouble, slow 
up the other dancers, draw everybody’s 
attention maybe. Where does the ladder 
take us?” 

“ Out upon the open mountainside.” 

Doubting the tensile excellence of the 
loosely braided vine that swung down the 
rocky side of this pit, Branglan went up 
first alone. She followed safely. There 
_ were convenient loops and joints to aid 
- the climber as the vine twisted dizzily out, 
then came clumsily bumping back to the 
rock again. He lifted her out upon the solid 
footing at the top. 

The night was overcast smokily, and 
wind-still. No stars were visible. “TI 
thought they were killing you,” she said. 

“ They were. What made you think of 
turning leose the cats?” 

Fentress knew clearly why she had done 
this. It was less simple to put in words. 
Yet she was done with indefinitions and 
melancholy. “I wanted you to live,” she 
replied. She felt that he got much from 
her words. Perhaps she blushed, or per- 
haps the exertions a moment since had 
quickened her blood. 

“Its a bad oe 
> “ Wait!” » 


he averred. 
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He seized her arm and drew her to the 
right. A cleft in the rocks before them 
opened a view down the steep sides. Three 
torches were moving irregularly upward in 
their direction. The priests had not lost 
their enthusiasm for her. Branglan lifted 
himself rather stiffly upon the boulder and 
peered back across the tilting jungle of 
rock. Two torches in a different, almost 
opposite direction, showed distantly. 
“ They’re in earnest,” he said to himself. 

“ We can go down the ladder,” she said. 
“There are several ways through the pal- 
ace, out to the road.” 

“ Somebody will be waiting for us at 
the door to the cage-room,” he said. 

“ We cannot go down the outside from 
here unless we meet them. There are no 
other paths. But we can go up to the 
top.” 

“What good is that?” he demanded. 

“A stairway down to the Brink—that 
is the part of the palace farthest in.” 

“There must be some other way to get 
down from here to the woods and the 
shore—” 

“ No, even the panthers can’t do it.” 

“ Then we'll work up a way.” 

The two searching parties were consider- 
ably nearer on either side. Fentress drew 
her torn robe closely about her and went 
ahead, knowing the ascent in the dark. 
The air was clean now, but the whole sky 
seemed dead as a vault. A shadow sud- 
denly moved before them and walked away 
—a black beast. ‘ Too large to be one of 
the untamed,” Branglan said. 

“Tf we get down to the water, and can 
really go away in the white ship, you may 
never know how to tame them,” she said 
guardedly as they neared the highest ele- 
vation. 

“PI sacrifice my curiosity,” he an- 
swered behind her. His thoughts returned 
at once to their plan. “ Suppose you go to 
Kajadeva’s with me first, while I get the 
men together. I don’t want to leave you 
alone anywhere.” 

It seemed to Fentress that she had al- 
ways known him, that in a curious way he 
had only just returned to her. “ Pll do as 
you say.” 

Even at the top of the amiapisin, with 
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the night-ocean everywhere around, there 
was no breeze. Fentress pressed back ab- 
tuptly. Beyond, within the crater, was a 
pale jumping of torch light. Branglan 
crawled up ahead. He wriggled back to 
her. 

“They are going down,” he whispered. 
“They have been looking in there for 
you.” 

The honeycombed mountain was alive 
with green-robed enmity. The three and 
the two torches had met below near the 
outlet of the panther-shaft. “Shall we 
wait for this interior party to go away?” 

“ Yes,” she said. For the first time she 
noted that his shirt was stained. “ I would 
not have brought you into this—” she be- 
gan. Remorse and this peculiar tenderness 
were new emotions to her. 

“I wouldn’t have missed it,” he said, 
“but I wish it was over. I don’t like to 
go through the palace to the road.” 

“There are connecting side rooms and 
passages little used, and a path up around 
the top of the forward courtyard, so we 
shall not need to cross it.” 

Far down the slope, bonfires began to 
appear, in the clearings and beside the 
curved road. Where the shore was visible 
from this altitude, it was beginning to be 
marked with torches and pyres. Night 
was the Tarmoyan day. The islanders 
who had been snared by Dr. Verenz’s 
plague, which is to say those who did not 
oppose him, had- taken the first meal of 
their day after sunset, and were now re- 
newing ancient customs. Through the ob- 
scuring sultriness, and very low in the west, 
was the new moon—a thin, brick-colored 
wound, From the road came the tinkle of 
stringed instruments as parties of jungle 
workers climbed the terraced road to join 
the festivity at the palace porches. 

This was a yearly event, and on this oc- 
casion doubly important to the members of 
this isolated world. Some of the survivors 
felt new power coming into their hands, 
others doubtless were aware of the ascend- 
ance of sterner lords. Over them all was 
the staining sorrow of the plague, and the 
greater need for to-night’s symbol of hap- 
piness. The festival had been declared as 
usual. With the fount of leadership mud- 
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died by passion, the joy of other years was 
tainted now. But very probably the sing- 
ers and players along the road were too 
simple to comprehend that they, the un- 
trained and the non-consulted, were the 
last of a vanishing beauty. 

“ The price of our getaway is endanger- 
ing them,” said Branglan, “ and they can’t 
know it—in time.” 

“Some of those cats had a full year’s 
growth,” assented Fentress. ‘ Oh, this is 
all so different!” 

“Im wondering if those five torches 
down there are stuck in the rocks, while 
those fellows in the green rebes are maybe 
sneaking up this way,” suggested Bran- 
glan. “The crater is dark now.” 

“ What was that?” 

“ Not a gun-shot—”’ 

Somewhere below and toward the road 
the echoing crack of a rifle or pistol sound- 
ed, and a second and a third time. Down 
all the ages, these shots were the first. The 
dread charm was broken. ‘“ The doctor— 
no one else,” Fentress said excitedly. A 
fourth report, more muffled, seemed to 
come from the forward court. Bonfires 
now picked out the yellow stars of an in- 
verted sky, but all singing had stopped. 

“ We can’t stay here,” Branglan insisted. 

She led the way between the smooth 
rocks at the crest of the mountain and 
started down the ledges that seemed at 
certain turns to be suspended over a black, 
bottomless nothing. Branglan retained 
her hand securely, and braced each step of 
the descent. Deeper in, the clinging ledges — 
widened to a stairway. 

“The shooting will break up the festi- 
val—if it was that,” she said. 

“ Take us out of here in any direction,” 
Branglan was saying, “ so we can get down 
to the trees.” s 

She was disheartened again to observe 
the effect of circumstances upon her friend. 
Before the daylight had gone, he planned 
to arrive in some safe country. At dinner 
he had calculated only to reach the Caro- 
lin with half a crew of natives. Now he 
asked only to gain the questionable se- 
curity of the jungle. But she felt also a 
responsibility to sustain his courage. She 
refused to sink again into the hysteric mel- 
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ancholy. 
she said. 
. From the lowering way before them, 
birds started in beaten clouds of dust, and 
strange winged mammals made a sort of 
blacker dazzle about their heads. But 
there was no menacing torch. The steps 
permitted their walking side by side. Un- 
accountably she drew against him, and 
placed her hands in his. The twilight-col- 
ored veils that made her gown were torn, 
and the pearled edges dripped against her 
skin. Her blood coursed in a peculiar tu- 
mult. But Branglan was fully occupied 

ese with the changing plans. 

ee The broadly hewn stairway curved into 
ie a blacker cloud that proved to be the end 

= of a tunnel. “ Do not step back,” Fentress 

| warned. Ahead, like little silver particles 

a in a mine, glimmered the rays of a torch. 
=. They came to a widening of the tunnel, 

still encountering no one, no living thing 

‘but the torch in its bracket over a high 

= couch. The rock floor and the couch were 

covered with fabrics and woven strands of 
feathers—a midnight rainbow of color, se- 
ductive to the touch. 

ee “Don’t you think,” she paused to say, 

= “that I had better go on from here alone, 

woes and pretend at least to go through the fes- 
~ tival dances—” 

“ Certainly not,” he interrupted, taking 
her arm to lead her onward into the moun- 
tain passages. She held back. The torch 
flame disclosed to her eyes a disheveled 
~ young man with a cut on his jaw. On one 

shoulder some furious hand had taken 

-~ away a patch of cloth and left certain par- 

- allel deep scratches. One hand he instinc- 
_ tively put behind him as she swiftly stud- 
. ied him. And Branglan saw an intensely 
~ serious and purposeful expression on her 
-~ face, the blue eyes wide and keen and 
_ shadowed, a grace of shoulders, arms and 

body meant to shake a man; but there was 

- no thought of personal play between them. 

~ “They will kill you,” she was saying, 

“and that will leave me hopeless. As it is 

now, they will not harm me if I am alone, 

if I dance for them, and ride.” 

* “We'll go on,” he said. “Were losing 

time. One of the searching’ parties will 

come in here from some direction.” - 
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“We have all night to do it,” 


She did not release her hold upon his 
one remaining shirt-sleeve. Her face 
seemed nearer, just below his own, her 
voice very earnest: 

“Tm sure I can manage | aan m 
just here, when the ceremonies close. You 
do not know the festival?” 

“What has that to do with our getting 
off the island?” he insisted, endeavoring to 
be stern. 

“ Out there, in the dances and songs and 
marches, everything depends upon me. 
The people are near, all around. I won’t 
be in any danger. The new priests will be 
patiently waiting until there is a better op- 
portunity to compel me to tame the pan- 
thers in their presence. The doctor, with 
or without a gun, will not harm me. He 
will be satisfied to have you out of it. I 
shall tell him that you are dead, if they 
have not already told him so. Really I 
shall be quite safe—until the festival ends 
in two or three hours—in this room.” 

“Safe!” Branglan said, smiling oddly. 

She continued: “The cats we turned 
loose will make them realize all the more 
that they need me. Perhaps they will 
seize the person with that gun, as breaking 
their dearest law. I want you to stay here, 
concealed, because when I return I shall 
have no attendant—only the king—the 
man—” 

Branglan grasped her by the shoulders, 
as if to convince her as he replied: 

“Not at all. The priests are losing pa- 
tience. They are not used to drinking. 
The whole situation. has gone to their 
heads, and our young, snapping cats won’t 
help any. Neither will that gun. Two 
hours—I won’t let you go for two minutes. 
We’ve got to make for Kajadeva’s, and 
then for the Carolin. Next they'll sink the 
white ship just as they beached the other. 
The crew of the native craft that brought 
you are in irons or contracting the fever 
already. Now show me the way through 
the unused rooms and passages, out to the 
courtyard and the road. Keep us out of 
the way of anybody.” 

His will was stronger than her intention — 
of taking all the immediate risks upon her- 
self alone. Beneath the streaks of dirt on 
Branglan’s face showed a comprehension — 
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of her motive—a revelation to him that 
appeared to replenish all his powers. Fen- 
tress turned to lead on. Their objective, 
the forward courtyard, with its possibility 
of outside descent, was perhaps a quarter 
mile distant, with the burrowed length of 
the palace now lying between. The free 
ends of her veils drifted back as they ven- 
tured on, subtly fragrant. 

Again the tunnel widened, and they trod 
across an empty chamber sown with petals, 
a yielding rug freshly placed for bare feet. 
The brass lamp of this room dimmed out 
behind them. Faintly another one ahead 
brought them to a deep, shadowy cleft in 
the rock floor within which was a descend- 
ing stairway. They hastened on. 

“But these parts are almost public,” 
Branglan made objection in a whisper, 
“ somebody has been through here to light 
the torches—” 

“ Just a little farther there is a turn 
that will take us through the former quar- 
ters of the servants—rooms that were aban- 
doned because part of the roof shifted,” 
she replied. 

“What was that stairway?” came his 
whisper again behind her. 

Fentress seemed to shiver. At least she 
hesitated to answer. “ That leads down 
to the Place of Veils and Sacrament,” she 
said, hastening on. “ The turn is just 
ahead.” 

Two empty wicker cages hung on either 
side of the corridor in the next torch glow. 
“ Here,” said Fentress. ‘The Portal of 
Birds, where my girl servants take leave of 
- me, in the rites, that is, and the king fol- 
lows me alone. With Kajadeva I was very 
happy. We came hand in hand. He made 
the inner meanings so bright and wonder- 
ful and—impersonal—by his own purity. 
The symbolic marriage at the Brink meant 
no more than the counsel of a father or a 
great teacher—” 

Her last word choked short. A figure 
appeared within the glow of the Portal of 
Birds, just beyond the birdless cages. It 
would be impossible to gain the turn that 
would take them to the deserted regions 
to the right. The figure was walking back- 
ward, his narrow shoulders slightly 
crouched as he seemed to be withdrawing 
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from something inimical down the dark 
reach of the corridor. 
with a revolver in his right hand clutched 
by the barrel. He was evidently out of 
ammunition and in retreat. A pair of yel- 
low, glassy eyes glinted near the floor a 
few paces down the passage. 

Verenz backed into one of the cages and 
started with a curse. Then he saw Bran- 
glan, who was standing beside Fentress, a 
rather grim look of humor on Branglan’s 
face. - Verenz whipped his own eyes back 
to the four-footed menace that was follow- 
ing him warily. Other panther-eyes 
showed, staring and apparently hesitant in 
this their first night-of-prey. Three half- 
grown cats were trailing the doctor. His 
wine-thickened phrases in regard to this 
circumstance were revolting. He continued 
perforce to retreat backward. 

“ Hold still,” breathed Fentress, close to 
Branglan’s shoulder. 

“ Coming to you in a minute,” declared 
Dr. Verenz, rather out of breath. “TI got 
two of these, but damn the rest, and damn 
your faking methods. I knew you couldn’t 
tame anything. Oh, we’re lookin’ for you!” 
His speech was deflected abruptly into a 
frightened tirade at the beasts. One of 
them sniffed at Branglan’s knees, but 
passed on with the other two, as if they 
preferred a creature that was in fear and 
already in retreat. Perhaps they had not 
approved of the doctor’s use of the gun in 
the forward parts of the palace. ` Soft 
snarls came back to the two who held mo- 
tionless beside the empty cages. 

Then, as if doubtful, one of the beasts 
returned with quicker step and a growl. 
It lowered to a crawling crouch, thinking 
better of passing Branglan. It may have 
scented blood. Fentress did not let go of 
her lover, but bent down beside him, to- 
ward the animal. Quickly from her lips 


came the curious iridrawn cry, guardedly - 


now, but the.same in its unearthly potency 
as her previous use of it in the room of 
cages. The investigating young panther 
left only a black blur of himself as he 
sprang away, in a panic to rejoin his 
brothers that were stalking the doctor. — 
Branglan sighed shakenly. 
“ Fentress!” 


It was the doctor, © 


at 

















The doctor was calling, an echo of ab- 
ject distress. His voice came like the very 
substance of darkness, a wavering clutch 
at her from down the corridor. “ Don’t— 
don’t send them at me, Fentress! Take 
them away!” 

They guessed that the doctor was strik- 
ing at the beasts with the butt of his re- 
volver, for his words were viciously punc- 
tuated—now a mere desperate babble min- 
gled with growls—diminishing. The torch 
at the Portal of Birds became a steady 
jeweled glow again. Fentress felt her 
heart-beat like faint thunder in the en- 
veloping rock. She drew away from Bran- 
glan, moving after the doctor and his slink- 
ing tormentors toward the Brink. 

Back past the narrow chasm of the 
stairway, Branglan, too, followed. Twice 
he had called her name, cautiously, but 
she did not turn to him or give a sign that 
she heard. She went on like a fair silent 
ghost, and did not falter even when Ver- 
enz’s voice came in a shouted echo of ter- 
ror. In fact, she hastened onward, through 
the petal-sweet chamber, on to the lighted 
area of the feathered room. _ 

Dr. Verenz, at the further edge of this 
room, braced himself drunkenly and hurled 
his weapon at the nearest of the beasts that 
were moving close against the floor. The 
panther snarled sharply, doubled and 
leaped like a glistening shadow. Voiceless, 
the doctor seemed to be holding the ani- 
mal‘in his arms a moment before he flung 
it, snapping, from him. ‘These cats were 
not yet crafty ‘spoilers of men, but the old 
enmity had never been bred out of their 

‘line, and these three were hungry, much 

annoyed, and rapidly losing their fear. 

There were no further sounds from the 

doctor. His arms were flailing, his steps 

chiefly a stagger of dismay and alcohol. 

The largest of the beasts was forcing him 

beyond the ring of yellow light. His gray- 

white face seemed rocking, the mouth 

Shapeless. Then Fentress was staring hard 

at the empty. darkness there. A straining 

moment of silence lengthened. 

-~ A soft whimper of wonderment came 

_ from the cats. They were disappointed. 

Their prey had made a vanishing plunge. 

- Like a great swooping bird, Fentress 
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rushed toward the crater’s edge, and the 
shrill jungle-sound of ancient days vibrated 
from her lips, a sickle of fear. Two of the 
panther kittens were blotted out. The 
third flattened himself sidewise on the rim, 
clawed thrice with quick straining motion, 
then also disappeared over the Brink. 
The stillness was unreal again. In an- 
ther moment she was sobbing in Bran- 


glan’s arms. 





` 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE EARTH-CREATURE SIGHS. 


UT at once they hurried in return 

through the chamber of soft irides- 

cences, where the torch showed her 
cheeks still wet, again along the corridor 
to the room of petals, past the cloven depth 
of stairs, even beyond the Portal of Birds. 
They moved almost at a run, meeting no 
one.. In the passage to the right they 
could see nothing at all. Fentress was 
leading by memory, attested by momen- 
tary failures and collisions with the wall. 
The number of turns was baffling. 

“ Do you know for sure?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she panted. 

There was a dim shaft of light to the 
left. The sound of voices was, unmistak- 
able. Perhaps she had missed one of the 
right turns in the dark, for they were com- 
ing out upon the corridors of the palace in 
daily use—a section just farther in than 
her own apartment. 

They came thus to the lighted room in 
which three white men, unshaven and half 
dressed, were engaged in the raucous pleas- 
ure of watching the movements of a per- 
son upon the floor. The object of their 
glee and jeering speculations was held by a 
short chain to the leg of a black panther. 
The beast, an old drowsily perturbed fe- 
male, tightened its black lips and drew 
back its long, stiff whiskers, holding a 
nightmare of teeth toward its strange part- 
ner—a ciatter-tongued gentleman from 
Madras who fumbled and struck at the 
iron on his ankle. 

Fentress turned away, clutching Bran- 
glan’s arm. She did not see the two green- 
robed men who entered the room just now — 
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occupied by the Carolin’s sailors and their 
entertainment; but Branglan drew back 
with her, whispering the fact. He did not 
understand her exclamation; it was like a 
prayer; the words belonged to the island. 

“ The place is accursed!” he said. 

“ Perhaps—” 

Again, unwillingly, at the oasis of illum- 
ination beside the two empty bird-cages, 
they paused to choose their direction. The 
priests, ignoring every issue except the re- 
covery of their Queen Maiden, had evi- 
dently been acting under a sort of general- 
ship. Small groups of them had gone out 
in various directions, not aimlessly, but, as 
was now apparent, with the plan of reas- 
sembling in this main corridor through the 
mountain palace. Their net was to be 
closed and lifted here. Torches in the di- 
rection of the Brink sent a warning of this 
intention. 
point near the descending stairs. They 
could proceed no further, forward or back. 

“ Let me go to them!” she whispered. 

“ Not at all,” he replied, not hearing his 
own words. 

Silently, and in choking haste, Fentress 
led down the stairway. There was no ele- 
ment of judgment in their thoughts. They 
were not in the realm of thinking. Deep, 

. human laws of instinct carried them. The 
narrowing margin of life did not appal 
them as it must have done only a few min- 
utes or an hour back, had they foreseen. 
They acted together without exchange of 
words, no sentiment in the touch of their 
hands or the guiding nudge of bodies. 
They did not look back as the tilting stair- 
way seemed to close when they had passed, 
always deeper, from landing to twisted 
landing, from one torch to the next light— 
a feeble lamp in a niche. The dusty, un- 
even flight altered to a sinking defile, moist 
and cold. Branglan appropriated a torch, 
which was but a little lamp upon a silver 

— stick. In another turn of descent it glinted 
upon water below. 

At the edge of this subterranean flume 
had been dropped a pair of men’s button 
shoes and a brier pipe. These homely 
articles cleared away the film of half-con- 
scious action in Fentress’s mind. “ The 
tide—” she said. 


The fugitives had reached a 
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Between sharp banks of rock the inky 
flood moved slightly. “ It is called Night 
River,” she added; “it had a significance, 
too, and this little bridge.” 

Only perfect equilibrium had been ac- 
commodated in the plan by which a slab of 
rock had been placed across the chasm 
without a hand rail. Fentress crossed; he 
followed. There was an archway to the 
left. 

Weakly their light extended over the 
hewn walls of this place on the other side 
of Night River. It was remotely like the 
chamber of a cathedral in which choir 
robes are kept—tinted veils hung at one 
end of the room, and straight, white gowns 
on another wall. She had gone to a ledge 
across the room, and raised the cover of a 
chest. Branglan saw pearls heaped within 
the silken lining of it—the wealth that had 
enabled Ellen Eastney to carry on the idea 
in the United States, until the changing 
fate of Tarmoya had denied her. 

Fentress was removing her own fragile 
ornaments. These, together with a double 
handful of pearls she swiftly parceled into 
a veil and thrust the soft packet into his 
hand. She pointed to the nearest white 
linen gown. Branglan took it down and 
put it on over his head, taking his gaze 
from the archway of entrance as little as 
possible. 

“ You are already tanned,” she said. 

She had simplified her own apparel, all 
in an instant. The tattered pearl broideries 


were gone. Her veils now were a yellow- 
rose twilight, infolding her gently. She 
seemed smaller, less of this world. “ You 


will need your hood,” she was saying, 
“so—” His hand that held the torch was 
curiously unsteady. But it tightened at 
the sound of masculine voices from Night 
River. And the shyness vanished from her 
eyes. She was leading on again. 

Branglan balked at another arched low 
portal. A different murmur of voices 
reached them through it—a subdued and 
blended tone. Fentress took the torch 
from his hand and snuffed it underfoot. 
No word was said. She clung to his arm, 
but forced him forward through the door- 
way. 

He comprehended the part, now, and 
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played well. A priest in white sacramental 
robe, tall, leisurely, sun-darkened as any 
native, led at his side a virgin whose feet 
twinkled white in the lanterned glow of this 
sunken paradise. He passed a dais upon 
which several figures slept in drug and 
drink, and turned aside to a long, vacant 
couch of silver cloth. A three-horned lamp 
burned near by, hanging from the low, 
rocky ceiling. Across the uneven acreage 
of rock floor were numberless mats and. 
low thrones, slanting terraces, areas of 
shadowy color and gilt and wavering wicks. 
Its further boundaries were vague, as if the 
realm of yellow, misty lights was endless 
beyond. The atmosphere was drifted with 
incense and the dry taint of koresh, with 
momentary incongruity of pipe-tobacco. 
The drone of voices, with occasional gruff 
punctuations, seemed to come out of the 
ceiling in deceptive echoes. Here and there 
were the slow, harmonious movements of 
the seminude servitors. The place was 
godly or bestial, but not human. 
Sleep had overtaken many within these 
indistinct, submerged horizons. Shadows 
were long and languid through the dull 
golden fog. The dreamy melancholy of the 
feminine voices was remote and eery. The 
newly arrived priest knelt upon the rug 
beside the $Silvered couch of a maiden in 
yellow-rose veils. His hood was properly 
adjusted. He did not glance behind or 
round about him. The maiden closed her 
eyes, but her lips moved slightly. “ Pre- 
tend—” she whispered. 

A number of priests in haste, without 


maidens in attendance, entered the vast, low 


cavern now. They had not stopped to ex- 
change their green robes of the out-of- 
doors for the white garb of sanctity, but 
upon this point they were not more negli- 
gent than the Carolin’s sailors lounging in 
the haze. The searching-parties had merged 
in? the corridor far above and had come 
down here in a body, doubtless very skepti- 
cal of discovering their queen, but also 


-_ at a loss to look elsewhere just at present. 


They were talking among themselves. They 
paused within the rounded portal. 

The vista of disorder seemed not to 
‘trouble them; they were not concerned with 
‘the white men’s importation or drugs and 
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rank tobacco into this region of age-long 
purity; they were intently scanning the ter- 
races for two fugitives. They paid no at- 
tention to the maiden closely veiled in yel- 
low, nor to the tall and mildly affectionate 
son.of the newer interpretation kneeling be- 
side her. They agreed to separate once 
more, and now set off in different directions 
quickly, two of them passing close to Bran- 
glan’s heels. They peered behind every dais, 
questioned at random, and hurried forward, 
combing the dark paradise for two they 
wanted urgently. No one paid much atten- 
tion to them. 

Fentress felt Branglan’s hand upon her 
cheek, and from half-shut eyes saw him 
glance after one and another of the reced- 
ing figures. She thought of the crimsoned 
years of Ellen Eastney, her mother, who 
had known no such reverent touch as this, 
no Branglan to suspend breathing, almost, 
in her presence. In the dimness of these 
shadows, Fentress was blushing, but Bran- 
glan did not see the deeper color of her 
cheeks, and the blush was not caused by 
him. Her heart was hammering as vividly 
as if the silvered couch had moved with 
her, as if the rock that encompassed them 
had a pulse. Branglan remained bending 
over her. He looked into her eyes. “So 
far,” he whispered lest their drowsy neigh- 
bors should overhear, “I am not pretend- 
ing.” Then he shuddered, as if remember- 
ing that his hands had been through a battle 
and should not be touching her. He drew 
away. All emotion left his voice as he 
asked: “ Can they get out of here, except 
by coming back to this door?” 

“No, this is the only. stairway,” she 
answered. 

With some display of laziness and indif- 
ference, the tall priest near the outer portal 
got to his feet and caused his young, slen- 
der partner to arise also. He went with her 
toward the arched doorway. The priests in 
green, making an angry, baffled search in 
the further portions of the cave, were not 
interested in this pair. Branglan reached 


into his white gown, awkwardly, to make 
sure of a silken parcel there. Fentress fol- 
lowed him out. Again in the antechamber 
of hanging gowns, their movements were 
suddenly rapid and decisive. — - 
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“Do you feel a trembling underfoot, or 
is it merely myself?” she asked, putting on 
her pearl-edged robe of twilight-blue over 
the transparency of the yellow-rose veils. 

“Ves, and I think we are not alone in 
feeling it now,” he replied. “ Do you hear 
them stirring about in there? I’ve been 
noticing it—like the beat of an engine be- 
low-decks,”’ 

The shake in his voice disturbed her 


more than the jar. She was eager to clear , 


the pervasive scent of koresh from her 
breathing. Now a changed note ran 
through the hum of voices from the cavern 
behind them. Dimly a panic was beginning 
in there, its action clogged with the drug. 
Branglan ripped the white robe from him- 
self and ran with Fentress toward the slab 
of rock which formed the only bridge across 
Night River. Their human enemies were 
not pressing, yet the need for haste seemed 
intolerable. 

He caught her in his arms and carried 
her across the chasm in half a dozen strides, 
permitting her to hold aleft the silver taper 
they had regained and lighted. Down be- 
neath them the black water stirred as if 
the river was about to boil thickly, or a 
monster serpent was shifting its position. 
The earth swayed slightly, then stopped 
with a dull, far crunch. With a deep-gorg- 
ing suction, the flood in the chasm sank 
from sight, rattling hollowly. As Branglan 
reached the side of the stairway, the taper’s 
light flickered down into the crevice left 
empty—an awesome depth. Her lover did 
not release her, but rushed to the beginning 
of the stairs. 

“Let me down. I can run.” 

(<4 Go! ” 

They fled up the fantastic stairway in 
the rock, with no heed of bruises against 
the turnings, no wasted breath when they 
stumbled. The world rocked again—a sick- 
ening sidewise draw that brought down a 
sifting of dust from upper rock-sides. A 
grunting barrier formed above them—a sec- 
tion of rock fallen across:the stairs. Bran- 
glan lifted-her by both ankles, and followed 
with difficult clutchings over to the safer 
side of the obstruction. A roaring gust 
of wind came up the stairs behind them, 
whisking out their torch, and then a cold, 
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mighty breath. The water had returned 
below, with momentum, rising swiftly under 
the cone of old Tarmoya. The black ser- 
pent of Night River flooded up and up, 
hissing along the rock. The stairway, in 
darkness, quivered like a living thing. The 
gods of the deep earth were grating their 
teeth. 

Already it had ended. There was silence. 


save for the invisible lapping of the under- — 


world tide at the new false level, The 
cracked walls were moveless again. They 
dared to look back. Branglan discovered 
that the water was receding by a slower 
magic, leaving an odor of the sea on the 
wet stairs. He returned to Fentress im- 
mediately. There was a sense of enormity 
in the perfect stillness. 

The Earth-Creature had perhaps sighed 
in her sleep, shifting a little, to dream 
again. 





CHAPTER XXX, 
THE UNENDING PATTERN; 


UT they could not have run any further 
up the stairway if all the trouble of 
Noah had been loosed in the caverns 

below. Fentress stopped as if the darkness 
were a net about her feet. Branglan was 
leaning against the wall, his arm around 
her waist. Significances spread through 
their minds—Tarmoya was done. 

They were near the top of the stairs. 
Some one ran by with a weak shout. The 
same running steps returned and passed 
again oppositely. Fentress was holding fast 
to Branglan’s arms. Her face was white. 
“Take me out in the open, I do not think 
there is any to follow.” 

In the palace were fewer lights than be- 
fore, the ancient splendor still further 
dimmed. In places the roof had tumbled 
in, and a gusty rain was blowing down into 
the rooms. Near the apartment of the 
Queen Maiden were huddled a number of 
servants, in hysteria, They seemed even less 
comforted to see Fentress and the Ameri- 
can, who should be dead. The palm-cur- 
tains to the room of the dais, where the 
seven masculine visitors had been received 


only a few hours since, were torn down; the - 
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Tug was wet with spilled wine and again 
with a darker stain. A young black panther 
had dragged itself to a corner and died— 
evidence of the doctor’s gun work. 

At the archway leading to the forward 
courtyard was a fallen figure—the large 
bulk of a man in royal robes, face down- 
ward, the right arm bare and outstretched 
ahead, still grasping a sword. It was 
Kajadeva. 

Branglan carried Fentress to the dais. 
She had collapsed; pallid and lifeless. He 
went back to the dead king, who, with the 
last energies of the body, had come up the 
iniquitous mountain with the bared weapon 
of rebuke and sovereignty. Perhaps his 
righteousness and the hastened sacrifice of 
his life had failed. Perhaps not. Branglan, 
in confusion and alone, recrossed the room 
to Fentress. He chafed her hands and 
spoke to her urgently. Great weariness 
broke down his resistance. He said all 
that was in his heart. He was gripping her 
shoulders. Hoarsely he whispered her to 
revive, to take hope, to hear him. The 
color came back to her cheeks. She did not 
immediately open her eyes. He did not 
know how much she had heard. He grew 
silent at once. Servants appeared in the 
wedge of doorway, then flitted away again. 

“He was beautiful,’ Fentress said 
faintly. 

“The two of you—” Branglan faltered, 
“ were—treal.” 

“I can go on,” she said. 

“Tn a moment,” he said; “ no hurry.” 

“ You are spent—” 

- Presently she called to her servants, and 
after a delay four of them appeared. -She 
questioned them, and gave comments con- 

cerning Kajadeva and his servants. Some 
of the Jatter had been overpowered by the 
men of the green-robed committee. When 
Branglan went out with her into the court- 
yard, the king’s body had been taken away. 
The rain was falling blackly in rushing 
Sweeps over the mountain. They heard 
through it the low voice of the surf. 

Even the inverted sky of yellow bonfires 
‘was gone, The island seemed inexplicably 

- smaller and less secure. A strange wind 

- plunged irregularly through spaces obscure. 

= “ The rain is good,” she told him. 
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He agreed. It was a restful drenching 
they took, passing out the zigzag way to 
the road. Here a few random figures flitted, 
crying out to companions. They learned 
by fragments that the swift tidal monster 
had taken the life of the city. Two breath- 
less runners passed with a purring torch. 
The roadway was made gray-white in 
patches by flowers that had been dropped 
there. Small, unseen rivulets guttered be- 
tween the stones at the side. Fentress and 
Branglan were going, by her wish, to the 
house of Kajadeva, for the remainder of 
the night. They went slowly, their hands 
tightly clasped. The rain cooled and 
soothed—and erased. 

They turned in through the old king’s 
garden, entered the inner court, and saw a 
light burning. Faithful women were wail- 
ing in the house. The sounds stopped when 
Fentress appeared. Hands of kindness 
cared for her, while Branglan sank into a 
chair and stared at the wall. Then the 
same brown old hands took charge of him, 
and he did not offer to resist. They rubbed 
him with wine and wrapped him in fresh. 
sun-fragrant linen. He slept. 

The old women sat between the rooms of 
the two sleepers and whispered in night-- 
long monotony of the olden days and things 
and men. They sat together, away from 
the torch-light at the door, and remembered 
the signs and strange beginnings of de- 
struction. Without bitterness they spoke 
of the lust of man and the frown of God. 
They.did not know what to think of Bran- 
glan. They waited until the dawn. 

The morning sun gilded a scene of chaos 
—the sea pounding in blue fury at the 
beach, churning jungle bits and dead float- 
ing objects—the Carolin lying on her side 
in the yellow market square of the city 
near the triple arch, one side of which had 
been shaken down—and the ship of Tar- 
moya’s own that had been beached with its 
panther-sail now veering strangely away 
from the island, released by that devastating 
hill of water in the night, unmanned and 
adrift, its dark sail hanging useless. The 
rain had ended, and the wind was a breath 
of steam. Fentress saw from a window the 


panther-ship moving uncertainly and slow- 


ly out to sea. It made a feeling like fire _ 
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in her breast. She cried out for Branglan. 
He came in a moment, looked as she 
directed, and understood. 

The only craft that had lived through 
that midnight surge of ocean was the native 
ship from Elopura. It had shifted anchor- 
age; it was full of water; it floated obsti- 
nately before the city. 

The body of the king had been brought 
down from the upper palace. Kajadeva’s 
own mansion became now the instinctive 
rallying point of those who had survived— 
less than a hundred. Toward noon, Fen- 
tress was willing for Branglan to go down 
into a city of moist death, where were only 
silent, broken walls and a number of black 
panthers feeding with hideous nonchalance. 
He returned with a grave, haunted look. 
Even France had not prepared him. But 
he simply told her: “ Those fellows from 
Elopura know pearls, but they don’t care 
for this—” 

He placed beside her a soaked packet of 
United States currency. For the price of 
three pearls, he had arranged passage to 
Elopura with some natives of that island. 
They would set out as soon’ as possible. 
“Tt will be crowded. They won’t ever 
come back for a second load,” Branglan 
concluded. 

She nodded, thinking of the pestilence 
that would follow, this time not the work 
of Dr. Verenz,; but from the unburied in 
the jungle and along shore. 

Later in the day she looked up from her 
-reflections and said to him: “ You know 
I came here for mother. You know what 
they held over me—over her. Now—Jabor- 
shi’s friend in the States—what can we 
do?” ; 

“ Perhaps we can find that friend,” sug- 
gested Branglan thoughtfully, “and de- 
liver Jaborshi’s last message—or something 
equally convincing.” 

He was able to cheer her a little. They 
talked for an hour, and he led the conversa- 
tion away from any connection with Ellen 
Eastney. In fact, he managed to make 
the talk intensely personal. 

But the story is told. 

- There were weeks of sea-transit, of 
crowded discomfort, of insufficient food half 


spoiled, of clattering native voices always at- 
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too-close range—even on the monthly 
packet that carried the two of them away 
from Elopura and toward civilization as it 
is commonly known. Yet Fentress regained 
her strength: Her cheeks tanned delicate- 
ly. She did not sleep very much, for there 
were many consecutive nights spent on deck} 
in moon shadows, while a beloved voice 
beside her said the same thing in a variety 
of ways. But she was up again early the 
next morning, possibly to hear something 
that needed saying again. Branglan, who 
had met all the tests in the game, did not 
fail her now in the details. Perhaps, chiefly, 
he was anxious to keep her thoughts from 
turning back. He succeeded. 

Ellen Eastney comprehended a great deal 
when first she saw them, yet much of their 
story had to be put in words again and yet 
again. 

The mysterious woman, ally of Jaborshi, 
had not waited to determine whether or 
not the half-caste’s mission would prosper 
in the midst of the Indian Ocean, but had, 
soon after the sailing of the freighter on 
the 11th of June, turned loose all the venom 
that Fentress had tried to avert. Press- 
writers had ferreted out Ellen at the new 
and temporary address, and the “ tips” 
they had received “in confidence ” were 
so misleading and garbled as to amuse the 
mother of Fentress. 

It seemed that this woman, who also had 
a strain of Asiatic blood, was well known in 
the city courts as a purveyor to the carnal- 
ly deluded gentleman of the city. The press 
wanted to make, if possible, a humorous 
feature story. Ellen Eastney did not seem 
to serve that purpose. Owing to the jum- 
ble of glowing indecency in the mind of 
their informant, nothing like an effective 
scandal could be launched, and the papers 
had nothing to print. Jaborshi had for- 
gotten the social degree of his friend. Had 
Fentress waited a week before going on her 
voyage, and had she confessed the threats 
to her mother, she might not have gone 
to Tarmoya at all. Yet Jaborshi had shown 
a certain sagacity in reckoning upon the 
thrall of her girlhood fears, and he had 
not approached her until the day before 
the freighter was to clear. 

Late in the autumn, the two who searched 
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through the city, the State, and other States 
for a certain unfortunate person, were re- 
warded. Fentress and Branglan found Nels 
Faulkner in a madhouse. 

To satisfy the law as well as the doctors 
in charge, Ellen Eastney was introduced 
as a non-professional alienist who had spent 
years in studying the curative methods of 
the Far East. In a tiny, windowless room 
the blank-faced double of Miles Branglan 
was placed before his callers. Six unblink- 
ing stars shone upon him—a few minutes 
only for the first day. There were subse- 
quent calls, and an improvement that the 
doctors claimed to understand quite exactly. 

If Faulkner, when released from the 
asylum some weeks later, ever went to call 
upon his friends at the addresses’ they had 
left upon the office register, he must have 
been disappointed in discovering that there 
were no such numbers upon the streets 
given. 

The small panther-skull is no longer used 
when official calls are made. Branglan had 
a better idéa. 

There is a point unfinished, concerning 
Glasby, the stockily built man with short 
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gray mustache. Of the group, Fentress and 
Branglan had been the last to see him, as 
he hurried away after Basty and the car. 
Neither the car, nor Basty, nor Glasby ever 
came back. No one knew. In every mo- 
ment of life there lurks the invisible seed 
of oblivion; yet, as in the passing of holy 
Tarmoya, this darkness, however unexpect- 
ed, seems to come only in its due season— 
and it may not be final. It is a change of 
horizon. 

Whatever the weather, Fentress and a 
tall person who understands her ways and 
moods very intimately, go about the less 
suspicious neighborhoods of America, cer- 
tainly with nothing like the icy inquisitive- 
ness of social investigators, nor yet the 
sirupy intonations of blue-book slum-work- 
ers; but rather with interest in a great 
game, as perpetually thrilling as only ordi- 
nary humanity can be—seeking out the 
ragged promises of the saints and singers 
and builders of to-morrow, the artists and- 
leaders of a new generation, many of whom 
begin this world-visit in malodorous locali- 
ties, and none of whom will ever fully ap- 
preciate the human cost of their benefits. 


(The end.) 
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VIOLE 


BY MILTON RAISEN 


IOLE— 


Are you Viole? 
Some one I named, and claimed 


To love? 


Or are you the soul 

Of a cloud-lustred dove? 
Of the violet? 
Or the gleam-visioned sprite 
Of a dream-visioned night 
One cannot forget? 

Do you exist? 

Or are you the mist 

(The sweet flower mist) 

That hovers about 

A field shower-kist? 

I doubt—but am ever devout, 
Heart, body and soul 

To my own Viole. 








N the morning of October first the 
O Stacy dining-room was a very com- 
fortable place. It had been designed 
by the interior decorator of the Stacy stores 
and was in the best Tudor mode with tap- 
estry walls and dark oak furniture. There 
at, the hour of 8 a.m. sat Mrs. Stacy. She 
wore one of the most expensive of the pink 
negligees of the Stacy Woman’s Shop stock. 
On her head was a very elaborate cap of real 
lace and many rosebuds that sagged dole- 
fully about her thin face and from the fluf- 
finess of which her poor worried, pointed 
nose emerged as if for air. 

She was fretting “atthe large round 
blond maid who was bringing her tea. When 
Mr. Stacy appeared, large, round and 
blond himself, she motioned him te her, pet- 
tishly, and turned her cheek for his matu- 
tinal peck. He really kissed the lace, but 
had no expression of having been thwarted 
as, that function over, he sat himself down 
to read the morning paper. 

“I wish, father,” said Mrs. Stacy, “ you 
would let me see the society page. I want 
to read about the party given for Margaret 
and John last night.” Mr. Stacy leoked at 
her with a grim dislike. 

“ Woman,” he said, “ for twenty-three 
years and several months you have lived 
with me, and you ought to know by this 
time how I hate to split a paper. Here, 


take it all.” He fairly threw the sheet 
across the table at her. She grasped it 


with her thin hand. 





“ One would think you would be cured of 
your selfish bachelor ways by this time,” 
she told him. “ Heaven knows I have 
tried hard enough to teach you politeness 
and consideration.” Mr. Stacy turned to 
the maid, who stood at his elbow with a 
plate of toast and a steaming cup. He 
broke off a piece of toast, seasoned his 
beverage and began to drink. 

“ What,” he demanded, “is the matter 
with this coffee? It tastes like hell.” Mrs. 
Stacy started. She was used to her hus- 
band’s manner of speech, but she intended 
to let him see that it always shocked her. 

“ Roger,” she said, “ you are the father 
of a daughter about to be married to one 
of our most clean-mouthed young busi- 
ness men. You should apologize.” Roger 
Stacy looked up and saw his daughter Mar- 
garet enter, dressed for shopping. 

“ TIl be damned if I will,” he said stout- 
ly. The maid giggled and left the room, 
Margaret kissed her mother and gave her 
father a hug. 

““ What are you cussing about, dad?” she 
asked. “ You sound like my husband-elect 
when he misses a putt.” 

“Your father is only complaining,” Mrs. 
Stacy said, “ because this morning I told 
Alma to give him some catnip tea. Coffee 
is making him irritable. My mother used 
to make my father drink it every spring 
and fall—it’s soothing.” Roger Stacy put 
down his cup, took a long breath, and 
looked bravely:at his wife and daughter. 
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“I won’t need soothing much longer,” 
he said. “ The morning you and John are 
married I am going to live at the club.” 

His tone had something final in it, but he 
shifted his gaze to the window through 
which he could see the gardener pruning his 
favorite rose bush. 

“ Ves,” said Stacy, “I am going some- 
where where I can drink all the coffee I 
want morning and night, where I can wear 
the clothes I like and smoke a pipe in bed 
and burn up the house if I care to. Where 
I won’t have to take off my summer under- 
wear the first of October and put on 
damned itchy flannels, and where I don’t 
have to wear a belt when I’m built for sus- 
penders—where I can have three morning 
papers all to myself, and live the few re- 
maining years of my life as I want to!” 

His wife and daughter looked at him 
speechless. 

“ Don’t pretend to be so all-fired sur- 
prised; you know, mother, I’d have gone 
long ago if it hadn’t been for Margaret. 
You always used ‘our child’ as a club 
to keep me amenable to your silly old no- 
tions. Now she’s going to marry and make 
another spineless, crawling insect of a red- 
blooded manly man.” 

“ Father!” exclaimed Margaret. 

“ That’s what you'll do—your mother be- 
fore you did it, but I don’t care—your 
victim doesn’t know what he’s getting into 
and thinks he wants it—gad! But it opens 
the cage door for me.” 

“Ts this what twenty-three years of mar- 
riage does to people?” Margaret gasped. “ I 


- thought you and mother were settled for 


life.” 

“ So did your mother,” said Stacy, “ and 
she has imposed on the hard terms of the 
contract.” 

“ What about me?” Mrs. Stacy wailed. 
“ Tve lived all my life for you!” 

“ That’s just the trouble: Ever since our 
marriage you have lived all of your life and 
three-fourths of mine.” For once Mrs. 
Stacy was silenced. She sobbed on Mar- 
garet’s shoulder and her daughter, without 
glancing at her father, led her from the 
room. 

Mr. Stacy looked a little uneasy and 
then, after taking a long breath of decision 


called: belligerently to Alma, “ Take this 
sickly concoction away and give me some 
coffee.” 

When Margaret appeared she found him 
firm in his purpose. 

“I want you to understand, Margaret,” 
he explained, “ that I never loved any other 
woman but your mother. What’s more I 
never want to. There is no woman whom I 
respect more or whom I abhor so much. I 
have got to go away, Margaret,” he looked 
at his daughter appealingly, “ or I shall hit 
her. It’s terrible, but you know sometimes I 
long to beat her like you used to beat your 
dolls when you were a fiery little tyke of a` 
towhead.” 

He reached out timidly and took Mar- 
garet’s hand. “ My daughter, if you have 
any hope of happiness for your married 
future, don’t nag! Find something else to 
make John miserable, almost anything, but 
don’t nag! Remember it’s the little annoy- 
ing things that nip the flower of happiness 
in the bud; big crimes he can forgive and 
love you just the same, but nobody can ‘live 
with a nagger and like it.” 

“T understand, dad,” said Margaret, 
solemnly. “I will never correct or suggest 
or complain to John about anything,” 

Mrs. Stacy’s bridge club, composed of 
three tables of her girl friends of forty, was 
assembled and waiting for her and Mrs. 
Kenny the då before the wedding. 

“ Have you heard,” one woman was say- 
ing with horror, “ that Mr. Stacy is going 
to leave his wife? My cook told me. Alma, 
that big fat blonde, told her, and—” 

Here Mrs. Kenny burst in hurriedly, her 
furs flying and her hat on at a right angle. 

“ Girls,” she exclaimed, “ I have some- 
thing perfectly awful to tell you.” They 
gathered around her in pleasant anticipa- 
tion. “ Mr. Stacy is going to live at the 
club and desert his wife, after all these 
years.” 

“ You don’t say so,” said one, smiling. 

“ The beast,” said another. “I always 
suspected this. Roger Stacy belonged to 
too many uplift movements.” 

“ You never can tell what a man of fifty 
is going to do,” continued Mrs. Kenny. “I 
think he has an affair with their blond 
maid.” 
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“No,” interrupted one large handsome 
woman with a knowing leer, “‘ no, as a mat- 
ter of fact he has been looking after that 
buyer at the store for years. She dresses 
altogether too well to fool people.” 

And so Roger Stacy’s moral status was 
fixed by his wife’s friends, and when Mrs. 
Stacy arrived late and weakly apologetic 
she was greeted with a sympathetic pitying 
interest unmistakable in its meaning 
which made her want to rise and protest 
hotly, that her husband was a wonderful 
and good man, and that if he had left her 
to live peaceably at his club, it was her 
own fault for not making his home more 
attractive to him. 

The night before the wedding John Ham- 
mond was given a bachelor supper. Sam 
Dix, a lifelong friend and admirer of Mar- 
garet, was the chief participant. He was 
one of the ushers and his little heart ached 
over Margaret’s marriage, which only added 
zest to the festivities, for Sam became thor- 
oughly and unpicturesquely drunk. 

After supper he sat himself in the window 
and sang and nearly fell out of the second 
story of the club by punctuating every verse 
with a whoop and leaning over backwards. 
He was pulled back from certain death 
by the heels once, when he almost disap- 
peared, and then tried high jumping, ending 
by banging his head against one of the 
beams of the chimney corner and coming 
down with a crash, all bloody forehead and 
shirt front. John, who was rather happy 
himself, wept over the spectacle. The two 
rode home together singing the wedding 
march at the top of their voices. 

Before the wedding Mrs. Stacy took 
Margaret aside for a short talk. Mrs. Stacy 
said. “Sam, whom I used to think you 
cared about, would have made you a good 
husband, but you chose John and there is 
only one thing I want you to promise me. 
Promise you won’t ever nag. It was my 
habit of worrying your father about trifles 
that—” Here she stopped and wiped her 
eyes. 

“ I promise, mother dear,” said Margaret. 
“ And speaking of good old Sam, I got the 
nicest note from him to-day. He says ”— 
and she showed the note to her mother— 
“ My dear Margaret. This is to wish you 
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all the happiness and to tell you that I 
myself have never changed my feeling for 
you. If ever I can be of any service to 
you in any way, it will be my greatest hap-. 
piness to be yours to command.” 

The wedding was a brilliant affair, all 
roses and lilies and pretty girls. During 
the wedding Sam was a model, a grieved 
and discarded suitor, a pale and romantic 
object for all the bridesmaids to pity. But 
after the champagne was once started he 
cheered up visibly. 

Mr. and: Mrs. Stacy occupied the same 
pew in the church for the last time that. 
night and when they came down the aisle 
they attracted almost more attention than 
the bride and groom. It was like seeing 
marriage in its true perspective—before ae 
after taking. 

At the wedding supper, Stacy and his 
banker were having “ theirs ” in the library 
and the banker took occasion to speak 
seriously. “Stacy, if this gossip is true 
about you and your wife I wish you to 
know that, purely as a business matter, I 
disapprove heartily of your action. Why, 
it’s a blow at one of our most cherished in- 
stituti iage. Remember history, 
man, think of Napoleon and Josephine. If 
Napoleon hadn’t divorced Josephine there’s 
no telling what might have happened.” 

“Tf I were in another business but that 
of selling women’s clothes,” Stacy said, “ I 
might hesitate, but when the women see 
the new winter styles, they will forget that 
the proprietor of Stacy’s stores is living at 
the club and all will be forgiven.” 

“I only hope so,” said the banker sol- 
emnly. 

Upstairs, in the room where the presents 
were on exhibition, John Hammond was 
waiting for his bride, who was getting into — 
her traveling things. There was her suit 
case on the chair, lying open, packed full of 


‘the dainty necessities of the trip. John 


regarded them with a great puzzlement and 
tenderness, There were her little mules of 
pink satin, the whole array of toilet articles 
in ivory and all the impedimenta of the 
bride, A little scrap of paper lay on the 
floor in front of the chair where the suit- 
case was and John stooped and picked it 
up, thinking it was a message with some 
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wedding gift. It was Sam’s note to Mar- 
garet. John read it angrily and tore it up. 
Just then Alma came in and took the suit- 
case away. Margaret came in dressed for 
her trip and looking so pretty that her hus- 
band drew her close. 

“ Aren’t we going to have a beautiful 
home, John dear,” she said “ with all the 
lovely things people have sent us?” 

“ I don’t care,” said John, “ if we had to 
go housekeeping with a thrift stamp. 
You’re all I want in my home.” And they 
went down stairs in a shower of rice. 

Their destination was a secret. Mr. Stacy 
insisted on going to the station with them 
and that same night took up his abode at 
the club. 

He looked about his bachelor bedroom 
with a pride of possession that was pathetic. 
He flicked ashes over the floor and delib- 
erately rumpled the smooth counterpane of 
the bed. He took off his coat, displaying his 
badge of freedom—suspenders—he -then 
took off his boots, elevated his feet onto the 
dressing-table, lighted his pipe and, crown- 
ing defiance of all, ordered three cups of 
coffee. When it came he sat with a peaceful 
smile on his face and uttered the one word, 
“ Free,” 

At his home, meanwhile, Mrs. Stacy sat 
among the ruins of her daughter’s marriage. 
Mrs. Kenny had insisted on staying all 
night with her to comfort her. 

“There is some woman in this, I tell 

you,” she said, as she wandered among 
the presents. “If I were you Pd get a di- 
vorce.” 
- “Oh, this is the same bowl I gave that 
Gallagher girl a year ago and now she has 
sent it to Margaret. I think she is the 
worst.” 

Mrs. Stacy looked tired, but some of her 
peevishness of expression left her. “ You 
can say all you like about me, Kenny,” 
she said “ but Mr.: Stacy is a good man. 
When I asked him what people would 
think, he said, ‘What can they say about 
our reputation? You have an unblemished 
record and I have been busy with philan- 
thropy all my life!’ ” 

“ Camouflage, my dear,” said Mrs. Ken- 
ny. But Mrs. Stacy stubbornly refused to 
listen. 
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“Tt is not,” she said. “ He was a geod 
man, and I nagged him out of my life.” 

Forthwith she began to weep. Alma, the 
blond maid, brought her things for the 
night, and she went to sleep with the real 
lace cap about her faded cheeks while Mrs. 
Kenny regarded Alma with bitter suspicion. 
“That maid is too good looking to have 
around a man. She'll be leaving next,” 
she said cryptically to her friend, who was 
trying to sleep. 

Jennie Nelson, lace buyer at the Stacy 
stores, was a black-eyed little spitfire. She 
made a big salary which she spent as soon 
as she earned it. She bought stunning 
clothes and dressed like a movie queen. 
Consequently, all the women whose hus- 
bands put them on low dress-allowance 
were very bitter about her—and while they 
consulted her about laces they made mental 
note of her clothes and said caustic things 
about her reputation after they left her. 

Mrs. Kenton saw her riding one Sunday 
with Roger Stacy, and with much gusto 
regaled the bridge club with the incident. 
The girls in the shop who knew better were 
no less bitter than the fine lady friends of 
Mrs. Stacy and gossiped glibly themselves 
about Jennie’s affair with the boss. One 
young woman took especial pains to inform 
Jennie’s best beau, James Smythe, who 
traveled in neckwear and who was in town 
over the week end. 

He was a fiery tempered young man and 
when he took Jennie out for dinner Satur- 
day night he told her what he thought of 
her and the boss. ‘‘ You are too nice a 
girl, and too wise,” he said, “ to fall for 
any old gink like him. I thought you and 
I understood each other, Jennie, and here 
you go playing around with that old fossil. 
He can’t marry you—there’s only one 
answer.” 

Jennie was furious and told him if he 
was so evil minded she didn’t care to have 
anything more to do with him. They parted 
at her home without even a good-by. 

The next morning, when Stacy went out 
for his horse-back ride, he found Jennie 
Nelson had gone on without him. He was 
a little surprised and maybe a trifle lone- 
some. Now that he was completely foot- 
loose, he felt strange—there was no one on 
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whose time he had any lien. He couldn’t 
demand his wife’s company, however irk- 
some, and other folk, even Margaret, felt 
free to keep or break engagements as they 
saw fit. So when he saw Miss Nelson’s 
horse a half mile ahead of him coming 
down the road, along the edge of the ca- 
fion, he hurried toward her, pleased just to 
have some one to talk to. To his surprise 
she reined up angrily at the sight of him. 
“ Good morning,” he began smiling. 

“Don’t you ‘good morning’ me,” she 
said. “ You old idiot. I may lose my job 
for it but I am going to tell you what I 
think. The place for an old man like you 
is home with his family instead of getting 
girls talked about by his attentions.” 

““Why—” he began, at a loss. 

“ Don’t you ‘ why’ me either,” said Miss 
Nelson, and started on, giving her horse a 
cut, which sent him rearing. To her em- 
ployer’s horror they both went backward 
down the shady slope of the cañon. When 
he dismounted he found her a huddled heap 
by the water course. 

There was the matter of the rescue to be 
thought of and he lugged her to the top of 
the hill, looking for a passing automobile. 
Some one hove in sight. It was Mrs. and 
Mr. Kénny and while they gave the girl 
a lift to the hospital, he had a very un- 

~ comfortable half hour bringing up the rear 
of the cortége with the two horses. He 
somewhat felt that Mrs. Kenny’s air of 
haughty righteousness was unfriendly and 
not called for. 

Jennie Nelson was laid up for three 
weeks with a sprained shoulder and broken 
ankle, and the day after her accident the 
papers ran the account of it. The bigger 

` journals with which Roger Stacy adver- 
tised extensively only mentioned the fact 
that she was hurt, but the smaller fry, which 
had no special interest in the matter, put 
out loud headlines about Stacy’s lady com- 
panion being hurt in an accident. All 

` through, Roger read the inspired version of 
Mrs. Kenny. 

That afternoon he had a caller at his of- 
fice—a very haggard traveling man, James 
_ Smythe, his customary flippancies forgotten 

-in the wrath of a lover. He strode into Mr. 
Stacy’s office and told him what he thought 


of an old fool who got young girls into such 
messes. 

“She isn’t anything to me any more, of 
course,” he said, “but although our en- 
gagement is off I want you to know there 
is some man who is going to look after her 
anyway. You’ve wrecked your own wife’s 
happiness and here you go—”’ 

“Sit down, young man,” Stacy began. 
“What do you mean? I have raised that 
young lady ever since she was a cash girl. 
I gave her every chance to develop in this 
store because I knew she was clever and 


could make money, not only for herself - 


but for the firm. I never was in love with 
her, and I never cared for any woman in the 
world but my wife. All this damned insin- 
uation about me has got to stop. All I am 
doing is living my own life, and I won’t be 
taken to task by any whippersnapper of a 
drummer who thinks he has been injured. 
You go marry that girl, and here’s a thou- 
sand dollars for the honeymoon or to fur- 
nish the flat and don’t come to me blather- 
ing about what I have done.” 

“ Honestly, then, you weren’t pulling any 
stunts with her?” 


“Don’t be a fool young man—after 


you have suffered as much from matri- 
mony as I have, you wouldn’t want any 
woman nearer than across the counter. 
They’re all hell! 
young and won’t believe me. Once they 
get you, they vamp your life away. They 
won’t even let you have your hair cut the 
way you want to! I’ve nothing to say 
against your Jennie but you take a tip from 
me—from the moment you start on your 
wedding journey, be firm, and never let 
her get to managing you.” 


“ Tf she ever begins—you’re done for! And 

the worst of it is, after you get used to it, 

you sometimes hanker for it back again.” 
When the astonished lover left he found 


himself remembering patting old man Stacy 


consolingly on the back and walking out 
with the check in his hand. 

A honeymoon is apt to be a very trying 
affair. Margaret’s was made wretched by a 
rival she had never dreamed of—golf. For 
the little seaside resort, where they spent 


their honeymoon, the honeymoon of roman- 
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But of course, you are . 


After a mo- 
ment he rose and faced the younger man. 
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tic rambles on the beach, of fishing parties 
and swims, of heart-to-heart talks and ten- 
der glances, was changed to a golf widow’s 
waiting, for a husband who was always late 
for meals and talked golf over the card table 
at night with his fellow criminals of the day. 

Margaret read novels until her eyes ached 
and longed to tell John what she thought, 
but her mother’s words came back to her 
and she only smiled sweetly if somewhat 
plaintively when he came in for a hurried 
luncheon or ate his breakfast, with one eye 
and his entire mind on the first tee. 

Sam was ordered to the seashore by his 
doctor. He had chosen, without knowing 
it, the honeymoon spot of his adored one, 
the same Seacrest where John and Margaret 
were. When he came in on the early after- 
noon train, Margaret, lonely and miserable, 
was frankly glad to see him. 

“ Where’s John?” he asked her and was 
greeted with the answer. “I’m not on a 
honeymoon any more, I am just a golf 
widow.” 

And they spent the afternoon together. 

That night there was a strained meeting 
between John and Sam. “ Where did you 
come from?” John demanded of Sam in the 
hall, as he was hurrying up for a hasty 
shower before dinner. 

“ Don’t be so glad to see me—it unmans 
me,” said Sam, and joined Margaret. 

When John came down-stairs he found his 
wife and Sam laughing joyously over some- 
thing and quite indifferent to his arrival. 
He left immediately after they had dined 
and went to playing cards. Sam, who had 

. letters to write, left Margaret in the lobby 
and was busy with his papers until mid- 
night. Returning for his key he was 
startled to see Margaret still curled up be- 
fore the fire; she was reading, apparently 
interested. 

“ Where’s John?” he asked her. 

“ Playing cards,” she answered, on the 

defensive immediately. 

_.. “Why aren’t you in bed?” 

“ Because this book is very interesting,” 

she answered, 

He held up the Rules of Golf and snorted 
at the sight of it. 

Sam went back to his room but at one 


=~ o'clock something led him to the lobby 
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again. There by the empty hearth, 
crouched in her chair, sat Margaret, half 
asleep. She had been crying. 

“ Why don’t you turn in?” he asked ten- 
derly. 

“Because John has the key and—the 
clerk’s gone and, there is only one.” 

Sam strode away and went into the card 
room. It was misty with cigar smoke, moist 
with beer fumes. John was staring fixedly 
into space and when Sam put a hand on his 
shoulder he started as if he had been hit. 

“ John,” Sam said, “ Margaret is waiting 
for you.” 

“ Well, tell her to go to bed, I’ll be along ` 
soon.” John looked at his cards angrily. 

“T think she wants you.” 

“ It’s none of your damned business if she 
does!” — John’s jealousy rising. 

Sam shook him. 

“ You have the key—I’ll take it to her.” 

John threw the key angrily onto the 
table. 

Sam took it and walked out. Margaret 
after she got to her room threw herself on 
the bed. 

“ I promised, oh, I promised, but I was 
never so furious in all my life. To think I 
should be treated so!” And she beat the 
pillows with her fists and then laughed as 
she remembered her father’s story of the 
little girl she used to be, with her fits of 
temper towards her dolls. None the less, 
she cried herself to sleep. John coming in 
very guiltily at five a.m. was expecting a 
well-deserved scolding, but found her asleep, 
and was a little piqued. The next morning 
when he woke up Margaret was gone. He 
was decidedly cross and felt neglected. 

“I suppose she’s having breakfast with 
that lounge-lizard Sam,” he muttered. 

The door- opened and his wife entered, 
bringing him coffee and toast, with never a 
question as to his whereabouts the night 
before and no mention of his defection. 

“She doesn’t care what I do—she’s got 
Sam,” he thought. For several days Mar- 
garet and Sam were together a great deal 
and John decided to ask Margaret to play 
golf with him. It was a great condescension 
on his part, only born of necessity. People 
were beginning to talk about Margaret, and 
he felt as her protector he must shield her 
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from gossip. Margaret played badly and 
they had to let so many people go through, 
that he despaired of ever getting around and 
lost interest in his own game. She wept 
quietly behind a bunker while he holed out, 
and that ended their golf together. 

Back in town again they went to live 
with Mrs. Stacy and John found much time 
to spend at the club and worried his father- 
in-law not a little by his visits there. Mean- 
while, Sam was always around to fill any 
deficiencies. If John left his wife in the 
theatre to go for a drink between acts, 
Sam was always beside her when he came 
back. Mrs. Kenny was quite interested also 
and told her friend that people were talking. 
Mrs. Stacy took Margaret to task but that 
young lady only laughed at her. 

“ Sam isn’t in love with me, mother, and 
Mrs. K. is an old gossip.” 

But Margaret’s heart was sore just the 
same. She loved her husband; she wanted 
to bé pals with him, but her vow, never to 
complain or correct him, made her as chatty 
as a tombstone. She suppressed her nat- 
ural resentments until she became practical- 
ly only “ yea” or “ nay ” to him, and he 
found in her a great change from the spir- 
ited woman he had married. So he left her 
alone more than ever. 

They were going to a dance together and 
John, who did not care for dancing, sat 
gloomily in the smoking room most of the 
evening. None of his friends were there 
and he felt very cross. He wandered out 
into the conservatory and sat by a palm, 
throwing ashes to the goldfish in the foun- 
tain and silently swearing to himself. He 
had been drinking a good deal and had been 
` warned by his doctor that afternoon. The 
doctor’s wife, a young butterfly, just mar- 
ried, was talking to some one behind him, 
among the plants. 

“ Don’t you think it is perfectly morbid,” 
she said, “ about the way Sam is waiting for 
John to die?” 

“T don’t call what he is doing waiting,” 
her companion returned, “ he is with Mar- 
garet enough now, I should say.” 

Margaret and Sam had entered. the con- 
servatory, at that moment and had heard 
~ the remark too. John had not seen them, 
nor had the doctor’s wife and her friend. 


-one of your little finger’s worth, and ever — 
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“ Yes, Sam has always been in love with 
Margaret, you know, and he never pays 
any attention to any of the other girls. He 
is waiting, they all think, for John to cng 
himself to death.” 

John got up and left the room. He 
stumbled against a crony in the hall, who 
had come in in a hurry. “ Just in time,” 
the friend said, “ were making up a party 
for the lake, three days of rioting—shoot- 
ing, fishing and bridge, plenty of bridge. 
Will you come?” 

“ Sure,” said John, and “I might just 
as. well begin the end now,” as they left 
the room together. z 

Margaret sat down in the seat John had 
just left, Sam beside her. The doctor’s wife 
turned and saw them and nudging her com- 
panion left the room. 

Margaret looked at, Sam in dismay. She 
was aghast and afraid as only the thorough- 
ly good woman is afraid of scandal. She 
turned on Sam, regarding him for the first 
time with a look of repugnance. 

“ This is due to your dreadful scheme— 
you told me you really wanted to help me.” 

“I do—I love you, Margaret—al- 
ways—” She stopped him. 

“A man who gets a woman talked about 
is in love with only himself. Please find 
John for me, I’m going home.” 

Sam left her without a word and Mar- | 
garet sat, a heap of chagrin in her ball frock 
of gold, and impatiently pulled the fronds 
from her feathered fan. 

Sam came back almost triumphant. 
“ John left the party in a car with Tom 
Fielding fifteen minutes ago. Destination 
unstated. Here is a wire for you.” 

Margaret opened it with misgiving. 
“Your father here with me, badly hurt, 
come home at once,” and Margaret, forget- 


-ing everything else for a moment, begged 


Sam to take her in his car. 

“Im a coward to bring in my own 
troubles now, Margaret, but this has got to 
be faced by us both,” he told her as they 
were driving home. “I wouldn’t say any- — 
thing if I thought you were a happily mar- 
ried woman. Here I love you and have to 
see you neglected and mistreated and un- 
loved by a husband who doesn’t appreciate 
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since I was a kid I’ve loved you with all my 
_ heart.” And he reached out and took Mar- 
garet in his arms. She felt awfully sorry 
for herself and for Sam. She cried a mo- 
ment on his shoulder, long enough for the 
headlight of a passing automobile to strike 
them fully. John, who was at the wheel on 
his way to the lakes, saw his wife in Sam’s 
arms. He jammed his foot vigorously on 
the accelerator. The other occupants of 
the car swore at him.— 

Margaret was explaining things to Sam 
between sobs. ‘“ John does care for me,” 
she insisted, “even if he is selfish about 
golf and staying out nights. He does love 
me, a woman can always tell. And that’s 
where I’ve been so wrong. I’ve known you 


cared and I’ve let you do nice things for . 


me, just because it gave my vanity some- 
thing to live on. A woman whose vanity 
is dead is so lonesome.” 

“ Poor kiddie,” said Sam and put her 
gently on the pavement, beside her door. 
“What do you want me to do for you?” 

“ Vd hate it awfully,” Margaret acknowl- 


-j edged, “but the best thing you could do 


for both of us, is to get married. Could 
you go that far?” 

“ Even to the world’s end, ” said Sam and 
he kissed her hand. 
. Mrs. Kenny was a persistent woman of 

one idea and that idea was generally about 
some one else’s affairs. She had decided 
early in the Stacy separation that Mr. Stacy 
was possessed of polygamous instincts and 
she was possessed with the idea that Mr. 
Stacy should think so too. She had maligned 
Miss. Nelson to her and when that theory 
fell through and Jennie Nelson was happily 
married to her salesman, Mrs. Kenny took 
in charge the idea that the fat, blond Alma 
was a vampire. 

Alma had been a great comfort to Mrs. 
- Stacy and had often acted as a go-between, 
between her and her husband. Alma did 
Mrs. Stacy’s shopping and reported to her 
how Mr. Stacy looked when she saw him. 
Mr. Stacy bribed Alma to tell him how Mrs. 
Stacy was getting on and insisted on weekly 
reports from her and in return gave Alma 
gloves or ribbons or whatever she wanted 
from the store. He was at heart a kind 
-man and even if he did wish his own way 
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in the matter of eggs and B. V. D.’s he 
didn’t want his wife to suffer. 

Indeed, bachelorhood was proving not so 
attractive after all. He had one or two 
attacks of his old trouble, sore throat and 
rheumatism, and the men at the club were 
very unsympathetic. Their only prescrip- 
tion had been to offer him a drink which he 
didn’t want. Mrs. Stacy noticed Alma’s 
new finery and asked her about it. Alma 
evaded her. She felt a little disloyal in ac- 
cepting them as if she had gone over to the 
enemy, but she did want to appear beau- 
tiful in the eyes of her new beau, Ned 
Olson, a husky chauffeur she had met at a 
dance recently. He was taking her to the 
movies every time she had a night off, and 
they were getting very fond of each other. 

Alma’s finery worried Mrs. Kenny, and 
one day when she saw Alma coming from 
Mr. Stacy’s office with a large package, and 
later appearing at Mrs. Stacy’s ready for 
the street; wearing a feather boa, Mrs. 
Kenny ‘told Mrs. Stacy of her suspicions. 
That lady questioned Alma, and when the 
poor girl admitted the boa had been given 
her by Mr. Stacy, Mrs. Stacy cried, and 
under the eagle eye of Mrs. Kenny told © 
Alma she could go. 

Ned Olson overheard the story of Alma 
and her boss while taking Mrs. Kenny home 
with his employer’s wife. Alma later wept 
out her sorrows on his shoulder. He 
doubled up his fists and swore vengeance. 

He watched the club that evening, but 
Mr. Stacy did not appear. The next night 
he went up to Stacy’s house to have it out 
‘with Mrs. Stacy. Now it happened that 
Mr. Stacy, like most criminals, found the 
scene of his crime magnetically attractive. 
He had fallen into the habit of going every 
evening for a walk in his old neighborhood. 
He had always been proud of the grounds 
around his home and had always taken a 
personal interest in every shrub or tree that 
had been planted there, especially the rose 
bushes. 

Now fall was coming on again, and he 
wondered if the gardener was taking care of 
things for the winter and if the rose bushes 
were going to be protected from the cold, 
and, well—he felt he liked to look at the 


place anyway. Hed caught a glimpse of 
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Mrs. Stacy down town. the other day with 
Margaret and she looked better than he had 
seen her in years. The truth was that Mrs. 
Stacy, having no one to fret over, had re- 
gained her youth. To be sure some beauty 
treatments may have helped, but without a 
doubt she was becoming an attractive 
woman again. She found nothing at home 
to interest her so she had taken to books, 
politics and fancy dancing. 

There was a class made of the women of 
her bridge club and it was ixiteresting to 
see what women of forty could do. Mrs. 
Stacy was thin enough not to need it, but 
she looked better than the others at prac- 
tise and the exercise made her prettier than 
for years. So Mr. Stacy began to take 
nightly rambles about his old place, and the 
night watchman, knowing him, said nothing 
but grinned as he passed him and Mr. Stacy 
somewhat shamedfacedly grinned back. 
Living your own life was becoming a lone- 
some job. 

This night Ned Olson, coming around the 
bend of the drive met Mr. Stacy, and Mr. 
Stacy seeing he had been drinking asked 
him what he was doing there. 

“ Pye come,” Ned said sternly and firm- 
ly, “ to have it out with the old woman.” 
“ What old woman?” Mr. Stacy asked. 

“ Mrs. Stacy, that discharged Alma for 
nothing and ruined her reputation.” 

“ Mrs. Stacy discharged Alma?” asked 
Mr. Stacy in dismay. 

“Ves, Alma, and who are e you?” asked 
the chauffeur. 

“Why, I’m Mr. Stacy.” 

“Then you are the cause of the whole 
thing. What do you mean giving a good 
girl like her gloves and feather things for?” 

And forthwith, he, more primitive than 
the drummer, made a rush for Mr. Stacy 
and that gentleman found himself struggling 
and calling for help. 

When the watchman came running the 
chauffeur fled, but left Alma’s late em- 
ployer’s husband bruised and bleeding on 
the gravel. The watchman whistled softly, 
undecided for a moment, then took Roger 
Stacy up to the house and rang the bell. 
He delivered him to Mrs. Stacy who opened 
the door herself. 
anyway,” he said. 


“Tt’s where he belongs 





Margaret found her mother almost happy 
when she came home. 

“ Your father is hurt, not badly, the doc- 
tor tells me; but he had to stay here for a 
few days. I am afraid I would annoy him 
if I waited on him so I’ll get you to sit up 
with him to-night. He doesn’t need a 
nurse.” 

Now the reactions of the human heart 
are curious. Mrs. Stacy had prayed to 
heaven on her knees every night to have her 
pearl above price restored to her, and when 
he was providentially brought back she 
found herself regarding his countenance 
with the eye of an art critic as she washed 
the blood from his middle-aged face. 

His chin was rather flabby, and his nose, 
even if it were not gory, never was exactly 
classical, she remembered, and she had to 
gulp down a little sob of penitence at her 
own disloyalty. When he revived he looked 
at her, recognizing her and their old room, 
and with a peaceful smile and little pat of 
her hand he turned and went to sleep. 

Later he woke and looked up into the 
face of his daughter. “ Where’s your 
mother?” he asked. 

„Margaret went to get her. 

“I guess I had it coming,” he told his 
wife, “ and I saw another light than stars 
when that man hit.me. Mother, don’t you 
want to make me some catnip tea?” 

Mrs. Stacy cried over the gas range in 
the kitchen as she prepared it. She did 
care for him even if he wasn’t as young as 
he used to be. 

John, to Margaret’s intense worry, was 
missing three days. She was no longer her 
father’s nurse, her mother having taken full 
charge at her husband’s plea. Mrs. Kenny 
coming over for morning gossip was over- 
come to find Mrs. Stacy too busy to see her. 

“ Your mother always was a sentimental 
fool,” she told Margaret, and sniffed her 
way out. 

Margaret sat up two nights waiting for 
John, and the third day went to bed so tired 
that she did not need the sleeping potion 
her mother insisted on her taking. Mrs. 
Stacy did not tell her husband about John 
and he was still too bruised to be interested 
in any other than his own adventure. aS 

The third night, Margaret, getting up 
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about eleven o’clock heard voices outside 
and a taxicab. John’s friends, hauling him 
up between them, rang the front door bell. 
John was limply drunk but Margaret open- 
ing the front door, a tiny figure in her 
pretty negligee, looked nothing but sur- 
prised sympathy at the sight of him. 

The men were sheepish—John has been 
sick, they told her, and shall we help you 
get him up-stairs? Margaret nodded, and 
led them to the bedroom. They placed 
John, still limp and silent, on the bed. Mrs. 
Stacy came in. 

“John is sick, mother,” said Margaret, 
“ and these gentlemen” —the men winced— 
“have taken care of him and brought him 
home.” 

Mrs, Stacy looked at her daughter’s hus- 
band comprehendingly. 

“Oh, dear,” she murmured. 
too bad?” 

The gentlemen stalked out. They were 
all still in their evening clothes of three | 
nights before. 

“John is a dear boy; what a pity he 
should be stricken like this!” Mrs. Stacy 
was cooing in distress. 

“ Ves,” Margaret agreed so the men filing 
down stairs could hear her. “ But he has 
a bad habit of following other dogs off.” 

“ Remember you mustn’t scold him,” 
said Mrs. Stacy, as she helped Margaret to 
get her spouse to bed and brought basins 
and catnip tea. 

Margaret was all gentleness when her 
mother was in the room but when she left 
she turned on her prostrate spouse. 

“ John,” she said fiercely, leaning over 
“him, “ can you understand what I say?” 

John groaned in assent. 

“Tt took a beating to make dad sensi- 
ble,” Margaret hissed at him, “and I think 
you need one too.” 

So she gave him a thump on the stomach 
with her tiny fist. He turned painfully and 
groaned. 

“ Here goes!” said Margaret, and forth- 
with turned into a fury. She beat at his 
face, his hands, his knees, his chest. “ P1 
teach you to neglect me the way you have. 
I'll show you how much of this sort of- 
‘thing I can put up with. I’m tired of being 
~ meek and standing anything you choose to 


“Tsn’t- it 
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do. I married you because I wanted to live 
with you (thump), I wanted a companion 
(thump) and a friend (thump, thump, 
thump), and I only got a—” Here Mrs. 
Stacy came in and Margaret turned to her. 

“ Margaret, what are you doing?” 

But Margaret’s hand was resting tenderly 
on John’s brow. 

“ Leave the tea, mother dear, John is too 
sick to drink it. You go to father.” 

And when Mrs. Stacy left the room Mar- 
garet began her ministrations again. 

“ You golf fiend—you poker-playing fool 
—you don’t know how to treat a wife, but 
I’m going to show you.” 

John managed to get into a sitting posi- 
tion. “ Is this the method you advise?” he 
began. Margaret burst into tears, exhaust- 
ed. John held out his arms. 

“Honey dear, I’m a damn fool—why 
didn’t you beat me up before—then I’d 
have known you cared.” His arms closed 
about her. “ Gad, but you’ve got a peach 
of a punch, Margaret—some muscle!” 

The morning of October first dawned. 
Roger Stacy was sitting up in his old 
room, drinking his morning coffee and 
reading his newspaper all by himself. 
Margaret and John came in to inquire 
about his health. They were arm in 
arm and grinning over an announcement 
in the The Review to the effect that 
Sam and a Miss Georgia Fish had been 
quietly married the day before. Miss Fish 
was Sam’s stenographer and had wor- 
shiped Sam for years. 

“I wish, John,” Mr. Stacy said, “ that 
the first time you are able to go out—er— 
that is, I mean the first time you’re down 
town, you would stop in the club and get 
my clothes, I want to get up.” 

John indicated he would have Mr. Stacy’s 
wardrobe there before dinner time. Mrs. ` 
Stacy came in with the steaming coffee pot 
in her hand. 

“ Here it is the first of October mother,” 
he looked at his wife guiltily, “ and I’m still 
in my B. V. D’s.” Mrs. Stacy only smiled 
as she poured him his second cup of coffee. 

Mr. Stacy took the cup and sighed. The 
coffee smelled good and he was grateful, 
but he felt that something had gone from 
his marriage never to return. - 





of one of the most amazing stories we have ever published. It is like nothing else 

that ever has found its way into print; a tale so astonishing, so out of the usual 
path of fiction that only a master of the art of writing could so use his materials as 
to make the story convincing. We are convinced that this five-part serial— 


SARA WAS JUDITH ? 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
Author of “ A Goth from Boston,” “ The Cosmic Courtship,” “ Absolute Evil,” etc. 


|: your copy of Att-Story WEEKLY next week you will find the opening instalment 


will before long become a subject of conversation—perhaps of controversy—from 
coast to coast. Presented by the author in the form of a biography written by Martha 
Klemm—whom our readers will remember for the parts she played in “ A Goth 
from Boston ” -and in “ Absolute Evil ”—it tells of the career of one of the most 
remarkable beings who ever have visited the world. But to any but a master pen 
even an outline of the story is impossible; you must read it for ‘yourself, 

Julian Hawthorne needs no introduction to Att-Story WEEKLY readers. His 
work universally is acknowledged to be of the highest order. In this, his latest story, 
it is our honest opinion, he has made a contribution of real and lasting value to 


American literature. 
a 


UR novelette for next week is the second 
part of 


SPARK OF THE FLAME 


BY EVELYN CAMPBELL 
Author of “ Nobody’s Bride,” etc. 


Readers of the first part of this splendid story 
have found by this time that we did not put too 
high an estimate on this powerful picture of desert 
life. The second part is even more tense and dra- 
matic than the first. We will be anxious to learn 
your estimate of this “ Spark of the Flame.” 

at & a 

Reapers to whom the art of a story-teller is 
scarcely second to the story he tells will be im- 
mensely taken with an exquisite bit in next week’s 
magazine, “ THE SEA,” by Kathryn White Ryan. 
This is an Ibsenesque etching which the Master 
would not have disdained. Incidentally, it is a 
highly dramatic story as well. Don’t overlook 
this little masterpiece. 

& e & 


“INCURABLES,” by Earl H. Emmons, in next 


week’s magazine is a he-man’s story which your 


3 & 


wife or your sister will chuckle over as much as 
yourself. No doubt in the world that you will 
chuckle because the author has merely consented 
to show the portraits and tell the story of two 
rangers who must have traveled the Black Hills 
with him. This story is a safe bet for any man, 


a 3 st 
THE COVERS TRULY BEAUTIFUL 


To THE EDITOR: 


It has been quite a while since I have written 
and stated my appreciation for your unsurpassable 
magazine. I first read the Cavalier in Indiana, 
then the Art-Story WEEKLY, which followed me 
to Delaware and has again come to Indiana with 
me. The stories are written in such an absorbing 
manner that, as the hours glide by, I find myself 
living the life of the characters portrayed in the 
stories. 

I think James B. Hendryx’s masterpiece, “ The 
Texan,” was great, but why not give us a sequel 
to it? Max Brand’s “Children of Night” and 
“The Untamed” were far above par. J. P, 


-Copp’s “ Pug-ly-gug-lo ” and “ Allatambour ” were 


thrilling. E. R. Burroughs’s “H. R: H. The 
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Rider” was excellent. Isabel Ostrander’s “ Sus- 
pense” was some mystery. Hulbert Footner’s 
“The Owl Taxi” and “The Substitute Million- 
aire” were marvelous. H. Bedford-Jones’s “ The 
Threefold-Cord” and “Four Quarts of Rubies” 
showed the pep. J. U. Giesy and J. B. Smith, in 
their “ Semi-Dual” stories, hold one spellbound. 
Frank L. Packard’s “ From Now On” was a win- 


ner. They are your best writers. Ah! I almost’ 


forgot E. K. Means and Edgar Franklin, we 
couldn’t do without them. “Little Crooked Mas- 
ter” and “ People of the Golden Atom” promise 
to be good. Let us hear from “ Janie Frete,” too. 

Your covers are truly beautiful. Typical of the 
contents of the best magazine published to-day. I 
will never have a kick to make, as I always find 
your magazine so absorbing; in fact, the hours 
spent in reading a thrilling Western story or a 
deep mystery are the best part of my life. I must 
conclude, for I fear that I have consumed too 
much space. With an earnest desire for the suc- 
cess of the ALL-Srory WEEKLY, in the future, 
that you have enjoyed in the past. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. RALPH BROUGHMAN. 


“TH RAMBLIN’ KID” A WINNER 


To THE EDITOR: 


May I add my thanks and compliments for the 
wonderful magazine you publish, the ALL-STORY 
WEEKLY. From the beginning, an accidental ac- 
quaintance in 1917 fast became a steady, looked- 
for visitor to my home. Who reads it here? 
Well, I suppose “ yours truly ” is one, but it really 
is a scandal to share a magazine like yours with a 
family like mine. The only way to solve the 
problem was to read your stories out loud in our 

family circle, and I can assure you that each au- 
` thor receives his due share. 

For lovers of adventure the story “The Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool” certainly will stand out 
as a mile-stone for years. What a wonderful im- 
agination and a thorough knowledge of Irish and 

Scandinavian folk-lore, paired with action, passion 

d humor does this story contain! Mr. Merritt 
truly knows how to make the impossible seem 
possible, and we will be glad to meet Larry and 
golden-eyed Lakla again, as I feel we will. 

Once in a long while a writer strikes a really 
new idea—take, for instance, Mr. Ray Cummings 
in “The Girl in the Golden Atom.” In its con- 
ception this story was one of ten thousand, and 
would have been best off if Mr. Cummings had 
left the ring in the glass case in the museum, for 
the rest of us to wonder and speculate over. 

“ Eastward Ho!” was also good. Certainly our 

“hero had the time of his life in New York. The 
story went strong all the way through until the 
last chapter, when the author plainly showed us 
that no matter how much he knew about adven- 
ture, he knew nothing about love-making. No, 
that is where Mr. Earl Wayland Bowman showed 
- strong—and I am speaking very seriously now— 
-in “Th Ramblin’ Kid.” Let every one of the 
large family of Att-Srory WEEKLY readers read 
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the last two chapters of this fine story over again. 
What an undercurrent of primitive passion and a 
strong womanly love—the spoiled rich man’s 
daughter willing to come down in her demands on 
life for his sake—and he, the Kid, refusing her 
sacrifice, going away to make a better man of 
himself to be worthy of his Carolyn June. That 
was classic, beautiful English also. Please feel as- 
sured that your good work is appreciated, and 
then—just stick to it. Good luck to ALL-STORY 
WEEKLY. . ApoLPH M. P. Nisson. 
Eltingville, New York. 


WHISTLING DAN IS ON HIS WAY BACK 


To THE EDITOR: 


May you and the beloved ALL-Srory WEEKLY 
live a thousand‘ years and never grow old.” Why? 
Because each in their way are “ one out of a thou- 
sand.” ALL-Srory WEEKLY can not be beaten’ in 
any respect, and her editor—(bless his poor, bald 
head), has the patience of Job. I notice some of 
the readers are suggesting taking a few of the au- 
thors by the ears and bringing them back on the 
job, but I say, kick out a few bonehead knockers 
(who would grumble if they had the world), 
then we will all be a happy family again. Gee! 
but I get sore when I can’t get my ALL-STORY 
WEEKLY every week. I would rather pay more 
for the magazine than to fail in getting it, and I 
know a good many others would, too. 

Now, I wish to thank the editor for steering a 
previous letter of mine safely over the dreaded 
waste-basket and into the good old Heart to 
Heart Talks. In my previous letter I begged 
with tears in my eyes for Max Brand to bring 
Whistling Dan, Black Bart and Satan back from 
the South—but—well, I guess he can’t find them. 
them doggone geese are leading them a wild- 
goose chase. Even though A. S., of Bronx, New 
York City, didn’t tell us his name, still Pd like to 
have the pleasure of pattin’ him on the head just 
once. For at least that head is full of good com- 
mon horse sense. Didn’t you notice who his fa- 





vorite author was? Edgar Rice Burroughs, of “ 


course. Only he made the mistake of setting him 
up beside H. Rider Haggard. Well, guess we can 
overlook a few flaws in an otherwise fine head. 
I won’t even say one word of praise for “our” 
staff of authors, nor “our” many fine stories— 
for I think ovr finest feelings are unexpressible, 
and are more reverent when left in silence. I am 
always an Att-Story WEEKLY booster. 
Denison, Texas. MELLI HAVNIEAR. 


“DIFFERENT ” STORIES THE BEST 


To THE EDITOR: 

This is one and the only magazine that I feel 
that I cannot do without. For one year I bought 
this magazine from the news-stands and on trains, 
and managed not to miss an issue, although at 
times I found it necessary to go to the next town, 
twelve miles from here simply and solely to get 


the ALL-STORY WEEKLY, as I could not obtain it — 





Th 


HEART TO HEART TALKS. 


from the local dealers, and would try the news 
“ butcher ” on each train through here Thursdays 
and Fridays, and then if I failed to land my copy 
I “beat it” to where there was one for sale. 

It would be very hard for me to name my fa- 
vorites among such an excellent staff of writers 
as are supplying the fiction for the ALL-STORY 
WEEKLY, but will say that your “ different ” stories 
are my favorites. 

In this connection, wish to say the “ Girl in the 
Golden Atom,” was great, and so also was the 
sequel, “The People of the Golden Atom,” al- 
though it seems to me the latter part of this story, 
was rather disappointing, perhaps because it winds 
up with the conventional happy ending, and nicely 
disposes of all the characters. Looks like Mr. 
Cummings, after straining his imagination to such 
an awful extent as he did to produce this story, 
would have left a little of the final part of it to the 
reader’s imagination. I greatly enjoy Mr. Means’s 
negro stories, and also Chalmers’s, Lee Thayer’s, 
and Carolyn Wells’s mystery serials. 

Hope the editor will not let any of these writers 
get away from him, for they are some of the best 
ever. 

Unlike many of the readers, I am not asking for 
a sequel to any of the stories, for somehow, seems 
like no matter how interesting the characters are, 
they never seem to be so interesting when they are 
brought back in another story. 

Yours with best wishes, 

Chaffee, Missouri. EARLE GIBSON. 


LITTLE HEART- BEATS 


I am not a regular subscriber to your magazine 
but have been a constant reader for a number of 
years and I like the ALL-Srory WEEKLY the best 
of all. Iam partial to sea and Western stories by 
Captain Dingle and Max Brand. His “ Untamed ” 
was fine; also “'The Texan ” by James B. Hendryx. 
But the “ Moon Pool” was the best story I ever 
read. I am now reading “ Th’ Ramblin’ Kid” by 
E. W. Bowman, which is some story itself. In fact 
they are all good but some are better. As this is 
my first attempt I'll stop. Wishing the ALL-STORY 
WEEK Ly long life and prosperity. 

Ranger, Texas. Cuas. S. CRAWFORD: 





I have read Att-Story WEEKLY for two years 
and find it the only book that interests me. I 
have no kick to register against any of the stories 
I have found so far and I read it from cover to 
cover, omitting nothing, even to the advertise- 
ments. I enjoyed “ Petticoats and Uppercuts” by. 
W. R. Hoefer in October 25th magazine very 
much, as I once belonged to a family of “ box 
fighters.” I read it to my husband and he also 
enjoyed it greatly, though he hardly knows a box- 
ing glove from a punching bag. 

I am also much interested in “ Eastward Ho!” 
“Don’t Ever Marry,” and “A Man Named 
Jones.” I could wish for no better Christmas 
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present than a chance to read Art-Story WEEKLY 


during the holidays. This is my first time to ex- 
press my opinion of your magazine to you, al- 
though I always rave about it to my acquain- 
tances. ` 


Peckenpaugh, Wyoming. Mrs. L. B. M. 





Enclosed find fifteen cents in stamps for which 
please send me the March 6th, 1920, ALL-STORY 
WEEKLY. For some reason or other I missed it. 
I surely have nothing against your magazine. It 
is a magazine full of “pep.” Your short stories 
are fine. I liked the series of stories, “ Brown: 
Benefactor-at-Large,” being different from any 
thing I have read. Talking about your serials, 
they cannot be beat. I like Western stories best: 
That is why I am so anxious to get the magazine 
so I can read the conclusion of “ Th’ Ramblin’ 
Kid.” It’s great so true to life. Hope we will 
get some more stories from Earl Wayland Bow- 
man. Well, enough said. Hope you and the ALL- 
Story WEEKLY a continued success. 

Houcer C. EKHOLM. 

307 London Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 





I think it is about my turn to get in your 
Heart to Heart Talks and try to tell you how I, 
for one, appreciate your magazine. The first copy 
I got sent to me in a parcel to the front-line 
trenches in France, something more than three 
years ago, and I was so taken with your stories 
that I at once sat down and with a stub of a 
pencil, not more than one inch long I wrote, ask- 
ing my brother, who sent it, to save every issue 
till I got home to read every story. This I was 
lucky enough to be able to do, so that this winter 
I had the pleasure of reading almost all your back 
numbers. and now I am counting the days till it 
comes along again, for, like most soldiers, I like 
something with a kick. So for my treat I will 
order an Att-Story WEEKLY and I think it has 
just the right amount of kick for most of us. 
Here’s hoping it is as good in the future as it 
has been in the past. An Att-Story WEEKLY 
admirer. 


Sask., Canada. ERNEST PASSMORE. 





Enclosed please find thirty cents in stamps. 


Kindly send me three copies of the ALL-Srory — 


WEEKLY dated January 21, February, 14 and Feb- 
ruary 21st. I missed getting these copies during 
my recent illness and cannot consider myself well 


again until I have read them. I have been a con- - 


stant reader of the Att-Story WEEKLY for nearly 
two years, and to say that your publication is 
good would be putting it mildly. So here’s hop- 
ing I receive my back numbers soon and that the 
Att-Story WEEKLY continues to be the success it 
is to-day. I might add that I also find your 
Heart to Heart Talks, and Little Meart Beats very 
interesting, and never lay a copy aside until I 
have read all of them. Yours for success. 
Bronx, New York City. O. V. ESSER. 
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` as my husband, enjoyed reading it. 
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like are the favorites of others. I think we should 


_. have a sequel to “The Gold Girl,” by James B. 
-Hendryx, and “ Th’ Ramblin’ Kid,” by Earl Way- 


Jand Bowman, I like the Western stories best of 
all. I think “Th’ Ramblin’ Kid” is the best 
Western story I-have read yet. I don’t think 
that or “The Gold Girl” ended right. I could 
not do without the Arx-Story WEEKLY. Long 
may it prosper. I am ever an Att-Story WEEKLY 
reader. BertHa May RIDDLE. 
Okecotah, Oklahoma. 





I am a reader of the Att-Story WEEKLY. I 
was greatly impressed by the Western story, “ The 
Gold Girl,” by James B. Hendryx, and I, as well 
We dropped 

everything to read it. I being at home during the 

day, read the story first, then my husband would 
read it at night. We want a sequel to “ The Gold 

Girl.” We want to. hear more about the little 

cabin with the porch, and want to have them set 

on the porch evenings and watch the lights fade 
saway on the distant snow-covered mountains. We 
also want our hero to find Monk Bethune and 

Microby Dandelion, as he says he will do, when 

he sends his wife back to town and leaves her 

alone on the trail. Hoping to see this in print in 
your Heart to Heart Talks, as there never has 
«been any published from Friars Point. 
Mrs. W. L. CARTER: 
Friars Point, Mississippi. 





Enclosed find check for two dollars. Kindly 

- renew my subscription for six months beginning 
with the issue of February 21st, 1920. I first be- 
came acquainted with your magazine some months 
ago, when I became an invalid, unable to take 
exercise, and with no amusement but reading. I 
had subscribed for years to some monthly and 
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IS THE 





1 1 th ALL-STORY WEEKLY SERIAL TO 
= BE PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM 


TRAILIN’ 


BY MAX BRAND 
Author of ‘ The Untamed,” ‘‘ Children of Night,” ‘‘ Above the Law,” ete. 


TuovucH this story starts in New York City, it is a Western story; such a Western story 
as only Max Brand can write, as those who read “ The Untamed” will testify; and from the 
moment when Anthony Woodbury backs the outlaw stallion in Madison Square Garden until, 
under the shadow of Two Brother Mountains in the Far West, he stands face to face with a 
long-dead past and comes to the final great decision, you will be held in a thrall of interest 
that will never for a moment relax. It is a story that deals with the really big and vital things ~ 
in life in a really big and vital way. (Axt-Story WEEKLY, November 1 to December 6, 1919.) 


“Published in book form by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. , Price $1.75. - 
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‘ALL-STORY WEEKLY. 


= ¥am not a subscriber but I have read the ALL- 
“Srory WEEKLy for over a year, and I think it is 
5 . the best magazine I ever read. . All the stories are 
= ~ good, but I like some better thin others. I see in 
“the Heart to Heart Talks that the ones I don’t 


weekly magazines, but these no longer sufficed, so 
my wife bought at least a dozen magazines for me 
to choose from, and I decided that the Art-Story 
WEEKLY was just what I wanted. These stories 
of adventure brought me back again to my far- 
off boyhood days. I agree with others of your 
readers that most of the different stories are a 
bore, and that the imagination displayed in them 
is of a very puerile type, but there are so many 
good thing that one can forgive even Wah and 
Ga, as long as one is not compelled to read about 
them. I think the very best story that I have 
read in the Att-Story WEEKLY was “Ashes to 
Ashes.” Thanking you for many pleasant hours. 
H. C. ELSING. 
Spruce St., Lakewood, New Jersey. 





Enclosed find ten cents for which please send 
me the ALL-SrTory WEEKLY, dated March 6, 1920. 
I have been a constant reader of the ALL-STORY 
WEEKLY for three or four years. 'Fhere are so 
many good stories in the books that I couldn’t 
say which ones I like best. ‘Th’ Ramblin’ Kid ” 
finishes in the March 6th issue and I think it is 
a wonderful story as far as I have gotten. All of 
the Western stories are what my father and I look 
forward to. I hope to see my letter in the Log 
Book or Heart Beats before long. 

St. Mary’s, Ohio. Miss Rusy MINcKLEY. 





I have just finished reading a letter to the Heart 
to Heart Talks from a Mr. Thos. W. Haslam, of 
Atlanta, Ga., asking for a sequel to “The Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool.” I wish to join Mr. 
Haslam in this request and would like to ask why 
we cannot get one? Iam one of your oldest sub- 
scribers and feel that I am “sorter” privileged to 
ask this question, you know, as I am distinctly 
interested in securing this story. I am an admirer 
of Mr. Merritt’s, and would énjoy reading more 
from his pen. I have nothing but sincere praise 
for your most worthy magazine and wish it the 
best of continued success. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas. VERNON E. NANCE. 






























-SING SECTION. 


AGENTS .., 


Gold and Silver Sign Le. 


For store fronts, office windows and gla 
signs of all kinds No experience neces 
sary. Anyone can put them on. and 
make money right from the start. 


$40. to $100.% a Week! 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel all 
over thecountry. There isa big demand 
for window lettering in every town. 
Send for free samples and particulars. 























N > a Liberal Offer to General Agents, 


pa Pes METALLIC LETTER CO. 


Daa 433 K, North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ory ys paraga or service station. Good ou, too, can e a ringer nt 
Expert. Learn in few weeks—no pre- 
vious experience necessary. Our graduates 
placed at.once in bis paying positions, 
Big Demand for Experts. Hundreds being 
sougnt by big corporations, Finger print 
= being applied to big business 
everywhere, 
| Train in Yourseli in Spare Time. Atsmall cost 
and a few hours study at home, you can ñt 
yourself perfectly for this paying profes- 
sion, Hicks’ RemarkableSystemhas placed 
hundreds of men im big positions, 
FREE, Send for interesting book, ‘Finger Print 
Facts” and Special 30 Day Offer. oe ina 
| fession that’s not overcrowded, fa tols 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO St SCHOOL | FEDERAL FINGER PRINT INSTITUTE. Inc. 


Auto School in America" —"in the Heart of the LOSA | 634 Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 


“Teles Balding Detroit, Mich.U.S 
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Beautiful pants to your order, of fine qual- | 
ity striped worsteds, through and through | 
weaves for dress or business, guaranteed to give | 
you two solid years satisfying wear or MONEY 


BACK, tailored any style or size—No Extra | |p If You ‘Can Tell `a a Lachnite | 


Charges- parcel post or express prepaid. Biggest 


ASE Gives ea thorouth knowledge 

ul ness L Ss 

ee ls Big a THE SEART OF THE. | 
actor C Coon Included gitt Auto 

Brazing, Welding, Tire Repalring taught separately. 


Leading Auto Factories Besr‘ily, endoreg 


methods of instruction, Inf: t, they isted 
lining present Course. i ae ad 


Catalog FREE. Full Illustrated, Give? 


plate intone Hoar snes ; shows equipment 
end quois letters from ites, Positive Guaran- 

































$8.00 value ever offered or money | 

back. Write for 60 cloth samples, 48 f 

Free Special THIRTY DAY TRIAL Syn’ fy: a penny. Sed yonr nani and finge ok aae sa 

TE e n! 3 N mea ite unted ina id gold ring on ays’ fr 

E ONG me: a E pemer: AES will send it prepaid right to your heme. When it comes merely deposit 
H You can earn $25 t 50 3 with the postman and then wear the ring for ull days. you, or 

Make Big MONE a eek Fv appeal ge Dy it f your fri ieni Ht it ron Cp e parar ba ki But iť 

for your relatives and friends. Your spare time La aar Aai O's month wat Are ens been piid, 

will do. COMPLETE OUTFIT and simple direc- sings illustrated above you wish (lad 

tions in first mail—FREE. “Send us your name— men’s). Be sure to se: nay r finger size 






TODAY 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 


“6165 S. Franklin Street, Dept. 0-649, Chicago 


- Tnrr & STORE NRT Te |GET WELL—BE YOUNG—GROW TALL 


Harold Lachman Co., "i2 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 9074, Chicago 














onkthis ad end = it to us, vith your nee ant Tiles Ualeate 
ho money); and we will send you our | Ith h i ih Ú iik SA 
KARNAK RAZOR b~ return mail, postpaid. You may use Human i Bony ie ora uees NANTA neo.. Ie feood linge and irritat ta ven, 
the razor for 30 duvs FREE; then if you like it, pay us corrects cor? --cted muscles, ati ligaments, eliminate: conges' vos 
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